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his work additional meanings, Neville argues that Bryennios acted similarly, with the aforemen- 
tioned Roman historians thought to ‘provide the models for correct and incorrect behaviour 
that underlay some of Nikephoros' narrative constructions' (p. 41). 

The ‘narrative constructions’ in question are analyzed in the study's second part, which pre- 
sents a series of penetrative readings in the Material for History (pp. 61-170). Many of these 
prove crucial to Neville's central argument: that Bryennios employed a value system based on clas- 
sical Roman ideals which he used to glorify his grandfather and, conversely, to undercut his prima 
facie support for Alexios Komnenos and his dynasty. By classical Roman military ethics, Alexios' 
adherence to a devious style of warfare classifies him as a cowardly trickster, however successful he 
may be. Alexios suffers by comparison with Nikephoros' grandfather and other leading generals, 
who, in spite of their failures, appear courageous heroes since they fight with directness and 
honesty, as a valiant Roman should. The readings are seen to present a negative image of 
Alexios, with Bryennios suggesting that his father-in-law lacked manly virtue in the classical 
Roman sense. The implications of this interpretation for our understanding of twelfth-century 
Byzantine politics and culture are explored in the final part of the study (pp. 171—203). Neville 
identifies the Material for History as a response to Nikephoros' disappointment at his own 
failure to rule, and a cathartic exercise since he could take solace in the knowledge that virtuous 
men, like his grandfather, did not always triumph, and, more importantly, had preserved their 
noble character by refusing to resort to the dishonest approach which had benefited Alexios 
Komnenos. 

With the argument that the Material for History contains a subtle critique of Alexios — ‘the 
most novel conclusion of the current reading of the text’ (p. 177) - Neville breaks new ground in 
several respects. Rarely have Byzantine scholars considered the potential significance of military 
doctrine to character беды ар in historiography, or pondered the related idea that historians 
might have exploited cultural ideals of military behaviour. The innovative approach owes much 
to J. E. Lendon, author of several studies discerning the importance of literary and cultural 
models in ancient descriptions of battle. Observing similar tendencies in Middle Byzantine histor- 
iography, Neville offers a new assessment of the much-discussed relationship between Bryennios’ 
history and that written by his wife Anna, with the Alexiad judged to have been ‘not so much a 
continuation of her husband's (history) as a rebuttal’ (p. 183). Anna's decision to appeal to 
imagery from ancient Greek rather than Roman culture is perceptively linked to her passionate 
defence of Alexios' Machiavellian military philosophy, as Hellenic society typically afforded pre- 
cedence to victory of any sort over honour and individual prowess. А more accurate reading of the 
Alexiad would strengthen Neville's argument here, since Alexios loses several early battles 
through a hasty approach, only to enjoy more success in maturity once he adopts more considered 
tactics, reinforcing the conviction that Anna constructed a conscious defence of her father's mili- 
tary conduct. This slight criticism aside, Neville's decision to apply the study of war narratives to 
Byzantine historiography is both bold and inspired. With research into war writing deemed to 
offer ‘enhanced literary insight’, one hopes others will see the benefits of analyzing other histori- 
cal works in similar fashion. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude with the impression that this book is only of value 
to military or literary historians of Byzantium. Classicists too are encouraged to think of Nike- 
phoros as ‘a kindred spirit’ (p. 205), and can gain much from witnessing how the Byzantines 
drew upon their rich cultural heritage. Ancient and medieval historians alike will therefore find 
much to appreciate in Neville's invaluable new study, which continues the trend of re-evaluating 
historical texts of the Middle Byzantine period by offering a challenging interpretation that should 
encourage further discussion of a neglected author and fus work. 


Kyle Sinclair 
University of Birmingham 


Alicia Walker, The Emperor and the World: Exotic Elements and the Imaging of Middle Byzantine 
Imperial Power, Ninth to Thirteenth Centuries С.Е. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 
2012. Pp. xxvii, 260. 


3 Kate McLaughlin, ‘Introduction’, in Kate McLaughlin (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to War Writing 
(Cambridge, 2009) 1. 
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Contemporary understanding of Byzantine imperial imagery is still largely influenced by André 
Grabar's pioneering 1936 study L'Empereur dans l'art Byzantin, which described a largely 
static image of an ideal emperor, drawn from Roman and Christian traditions. Over the years, 
however, new interpretations of individual works of art, such as Paris Gr 510, an illustrated 
book of the homilies of Gregory Nazianzus, have added new insights into imperial panegyric. 
In Tbe Emperor and tbe World, Alicia Walker has taken a revisionist interpretation a step 
further by revealing how imperial imagery could be both more diverse and adaptable than pre- 
viously recognized in its assimilation of elements from Eastern cultures. 

This argument is encapsulated in her analysis of the Troyes Casket, a work of ivory probably 
dating to the tenth or eleventh centuries, which contains images of imperial power familiar from 
other works of Byzantine art: an unnamed emperor hunting a lion, in one scene; in another an 
emperor in triumph after conquering a city. Grabar catalogued these images alongside others of 
emperors on horseback and in triumph and concluded that they were traditional depictions of 
imperial might and victory. Although he noted elsewhere that the casket shows "l'influence 
direct de l'Orient he did not describe or illustrate the two side panels of the casket, each of 
which show an exotic Chinese bird. Walker, whilst accepting the idea of traditional depictions 
of imperial power, argues convincingly that these birds were an integral part of the overall 
design and were intended to demonstrate how wide the empire stretched between its borders. 

Such Eastern influences as the Chinese bird on the Troyes Casket have often been seen as 
simply decorative, without intended meaning rather than part of the semantic architecture of 
the artwork, However, Walker’s focus is not on official imagery. Instead, she argues, ‘unofficial, 
periodic and flexible’ images drew on exotic elements from he art of neighbouring cultures as an 
additional way of communicating imperial power and prestige, drawing on particular contempor- 
ary circumstances. The nature of these artistic exchanges between Byzantium and the East varied 
from the assimilation and expropriation of potent symbols of power through to the expression of 
rivalry and the incomparable superiority of Christian Byzantine culture. 

Attitudes to Eastern cultures changed over time, Walker argues. The early absorption of 
eastern iconography under the Macedonian emperors demonstrated on the Troyes Casket is 
increasingly replaced by polemicist attitudes towards Islam under the Komnenoi. The Darmstadt 
Casket, for example, is put forward as an example of twelfth-century Byzantine antagonism. А 
lute player, sitting cross-legged in front of a number of bellicose figures, features on a panel of 
this ivory casket, another work which has previously been viewed through its parts and not as 
a whole. Although lute players were common in Islamic art, Walker argues that the scene was 
not merely decorative but was meant to contrast with one of Alexander on another panel. 
Whilst Alexander is presented as a strong ruler, in front of his devoted subjects, the lute player 
was meant to depict Darius, an indulgent, corrupt king with a rebellious people. The two 
scenes, according to this design, represent good and bad rule, providing an Eastern nemesis to 
pit against the heroic Alexander rather than a Byzantine one, such as Julian the Apostate (who 
was depicted as a bad emperor in a miniature of Paris Gr 510). In later centuries, Eastern art 
itself could be deemed worthy of contempt and not emulation. Walker argues that Mesarites’ 
description of John the Fat's Mouchroutas Hall, a building designed by ‘a Persian hand,’ deliber- 
ately PIER empty praise for an emperor believed unable to live up to the Christian ideals 
expected. 

Р Sometimes the evidence is stretched to make a point. An attempt to interpret a scene of Hera- 
kles on the Darmstadt casket involves comparisons with imagery on a vase from the fifth-century 
BCE and a sarcophagus from the third-century CE, which must be doubtful influences on twelfth- 
century Byzantine artists. The distinction between artistic assimilation and expropriation is some- 
times unclear and Walker's decision to consider imagery from imperial rhetoric as well as works of 
art considerably widens the field and sometimes obscures the important differences between the 
two. 

Walker's description of this alternative imperial imagery as adaptable and evolving is convin- 
cing and yet she also presents a portrait of official art as rigid, accepting Grabar's account of an 
immutable and hermetic iconography of divine endorsement. There is a strong case that official 
imagery evolved too, in a not dissimilar fashion from the unofficial imagery Walker describes. 
For example, Leo VI (886—912) was presented as a wise old man on one coin, a form that was 
not repeated, and his brother Alexander (912—13) introduced several iconographic innovations 
on his coinage in just eighteen months of rule, including one of the earliest ‘official’ images of 
divine endorsement. This raises questions about Walker's strict division between the two 
domains of imagery: official and unofficial. Imperial art in its wider sense was influenced by 
powerful ideas and imagery within and beyond the Byzantine Empire. The official image of the 
emperors, therefore, arguably developed trough the same patterns of ‘covert innovation’ and 
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о ruptures’ Walker describes. This is surely the right description of the changing patterns 
of imagery produced for individual emperors and this important work provides foundations for a 
wider re-appraisal of Byzantine imperial art, which is now overdue. 


Neil Churchill 
University of Sussex 


Basil C. Gounaris,‘See bow the Gods Favour Sacrilege’: English Views and Politics on Candia 
under Siege (1645-1669). Athens: Department of Neohellenic Research, National Hellenic 
Research Foundation, 2012. Pp. 133. 


A comprehensive history of the war between the Republic of Venice and the Ottoman Empire 
for control of Crete, making full use of the abundant source materials, has yet to be written. 
Given the duration of the war and its crucial importance for the balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean, this absence is both surprising and regrettable. Crete was a vital staging-post post on 
Venice's trade routes but also a valuable source of timber, foodstuffs and manpower. The struggle 
lasted twenty-four years, while the island's capital, Candia or Kastro, dedo a 
twenty-one-year siege before it was finally surrendered. Despite Venice's vigorous efforts to 
mobilize the support of various European states, Ottoman persistence and military might even- 
tually secured control of the whole island. 

The historiography of the Cretan War is a subject of great complexity.” Basil C. Gounaris's 
little book examines just one aspect of it: the involvement — actually, the non-involvement — of 
England, and he does so on the basis of state papers, diplomatic reports and correspondence 
which have not previously been examined with such thoroughness for this purpose. He assumes 
quite a lot of knowledge on the part of his reader, both of the main events of the war itself and 
of English history of the period. We are talking about the last years of Charles I, the Civil Wars 
and the Commonwealth, and the restoration of the monarchy. (A chronological table would 
have been a useful addition.) 

After a brief prefatory chapter, the narrative proceeds chronologically through chapters 2 to 
6. Chapter 2, entitled ‘Currants and Malmsey', provides the background to the trade war that 
England and the Serene Republic were engaged in during the years immediately before the 
Ottoman attack on Crete. Chapter 3 covers the period from 1642, when Parliament tried to 
force down the price of currants from the Ionian Isles by threatening to buy from the (Ottoman- 
ruled) Peloponnese, down to 1649. This tale (somewhat confusingly told) of embargoes, threats 
and desperate negotiations, as Venice steered a clever course between King and Parliament, 
reached a satisfactory resolution in 1644. To show its gratitude, the Venetian Senate even 
offered to send “теп, money, Arms or Ammunition' to King Charles after his defeat at 
Marston Moor. The offer did not reach him until early the next year, but within months the situ- 
ation had changed completely with the arrival of the Ottoman fleet off Crete. At this stage, devel- 
opments were followed very closely in England. Noting that the Ottoman attack was facilitated by 
an unusually calm sea, the Moderate Intelligencer commented: 'See how the Gods favour sacri- 
lege’ — appropriated as the title of this book. But there was a dilemma for England, since its 
natural sympathy for Venice was at odds with its commercial activities in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, where the Levant Company had major interests, backed by a powerful lobby in London. 

Chapter 4 covers the period of the Commonwealth. Cromwell at first refused an alliance with 
Venice, but later offered Irish troops to help in the defence of Crete; a small contingent did in fact 
take part. But there were more pressing concerns for England: the Irish Wars, the Scottish cam- 
paign, the first and second Dutch Wars (1652-4 and 1665—7) and of course internal politics. 
The time was never right for active involvement in Crete, and in any case the merchants would 
not stand for any action that would offend the Turks and run counter to their own interests. 
Chapter 5 moves into the reign of Charles II, when Venice might have hoped for some encouraging 


1 For a recent survey with particular reference to contemporary accounts see Tassos A. Kaplanis, ‘Record- 
ing the history of the ‘Cretan War’ (1645—1669): an overview’, Káuzog: Cambridge Papers in Modern Greek 
15 (2007) 91-123. 

2 Anumber of studies on the sources and on literary representations on the war can be found in the recent 
volume edited by S. Kaklamanis, О Kpntxéc IHóAguoc: Алб tnv totopia отп Aoyorexvía (Heraklion 2008). 
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1 For a recent survey with particular reference to contemporary accounts see Tassos A. Kaplanis, ‘Record- 
ing the history of the ‘Cretan War’ (1645—1669): an overview’, Káuzog: Cambridge Papers in Modern Greek 
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signs. The King's ambassador to the Porte, the Earl of Winchilsea, was instructed to emphasize 
English neutrality. Thus, in Gounaris’s words, ‘The future of Candia had been determined irrevoc- 
ably.’ At this point we meet the Grand Vizier, Köprülü Mehmed Pasha, for the first time, with no 
hint of the decisive part that he was to play in the final onslaught on Candia. The possibility that 
England might play a mediating role is raised from time to time over the next few years. Diplo- 
matic contacts between Venice's ambassadors and Charles II began in 1661, but trade and 
piracy issues were often complicating factors. 

The final phase of the war, the subject of Chapter 6, unfolds following after the end of the 
Sultan's war with the Holy Roman Empire (1664) and the appointment of Kóprülü as 
commander-in-chief. Work begins on the construction of a new Ottoman fleet, and by November 
1666 Kóprülü has taken charge in Crete. Diplomatic contacts continue behind the scenes. But in 
his reply to representations from the Venetian Senate to King Charles II, the Secretary of State 
Baron Arlington refers to the recent outbreak of plague, the Great Fire, the cost of the Dutch 
wars, trade relations with the Levant, and the distance from the Ottoman Empire, in order to 
justify his country's neutrality. England continued to monitor developments and pursue diplo- 
matic contacts, but never followed the example of the French. 

The final chapter puts all the diplomatic detail in perspective, and draws conclusions about 
the roles of individual actors and the attitude of the English public. Gounaris emphasizes — but also 
explains — the lack of an effective and coherent English policy on the war. Venice requested and 
expected help from the Christian states of Europe throughout the war, but failed to realize that 
the age of Crusades was long since over. English trade considerations effectively neutralized 
any sympathy that might be felt for a fellow Christian state. 

'This study draws on extensive archival research and a rich bibliography, which is skilfully 
woven into the analysis of primary sources. However, Gounaris's account TUA from occasional 
lapses of clarity, not helped by some peculiarities in the English and sporadic misprints. But the 
main thrust of his argument is же кш England, under its various rulers, pursued a policy 
of studied neutrality throughout the war, more anxious to protect its commercial interests than 
to save a faraway island from a Muslim conqueror. He concludes: ‘In a state where the political 
culture was debatable, ethnic identities incompatible, and the sense of Britishness still tormented 
by competing sub-traditions, the Reason of economic figures could not be disregarded; perhaps, 
for the time being, it was the only undisputable [sic] reason. If this was so, then setting the 
defence of Venetian-held Candia within the scope of English state interest at any time and from 
any angle simply did not make sense.’ This thought-provoking and dispassionate study is a signifi- 
cant addition to the, still sadly limited, scholarly literature on the Cretan War. 


David Holton 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


Hala Halim, Alexandrian Cosmopolitanism: an Archive. New York: Fordham University Press, 
2013. Pp. xx + 459. 


Hala Halim, who was born and bred in Alexandria and teaches at New York University, has a 
ua e perspective from which to view the four male writers whose work she studies in her 
book. Two of these (C. P. Cavafy and Bernard de Zogheb) were born and lived most of their 
lives in Alexandria but — unlike Professor Halim — were neither from a Muslim nor a Coptic back- 
ground, while the others found themselves temporarily in Alexandria as a result of the contingen- 
cies of war: an Englishman of Anglo-Irish and Welsh extraction who shortly afterwards spent 
some time in India (E. M. Forster) and an Englishman born in India whose parents were also 
born there, and who fled to Egypt when the Germans invaded Greece, the country where he 
had chosen to live (Lawrence Durrell). 

The main argument of Halim's book is that ‘Alexandrian cosmopolitanism’ was a construct 
developed and propagated by long-term residents of Alexandria (many of them natives of the city) 
who were neither Muslims nor Copts, and that this construct was further elaborated by a number 
of non-Egyptian writers. In fact, Halim contends, Alexandrian cosmopolitanism, which largely 
excluded Muslims and Copts, was a Eurocentric colonial discourse that appropriated the city 
by Europeanizing its ethnic, religious and cultural diversity — this despite the fact that in 1897 
the European and Levantine population of the city made up less than 1596 of the total (p. 42). 

Halim argues that the Grek community was central to both the content and the construction 
of the myth ob Alexandrian cosmopolitanism. The fact that Greeks played a significant economic 
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unreliable. She berates Robert Liddell for correctly translating ‘mv æventvoypévn uepiða [of 
the Egyptian people} as ‘the more evolved part’, claiming erroneously that the phrase means 
*the greater part' (p. 101). Curiously, in another context, she uses the term évolué, which is the 
exact French equivalent of aveztuyuévog (р. 231). She also mistranslates some of the Greek 
embedded in La vita alessandrina, where the character Michali sings a song to the well-known 
Greek tune of ‘Irisse’ (i.e. “Горе [oe nepuiévo, yopice]’). Halim interprets the first word in the 
line *Grigora ritornare del altra parte l'mare' as someone's name rather than as the Greek word 
for uickly' (p. 256). 

Despite the hideous critical jargon that alternates with passages of elegant clarity, 
Halim's book should be required reading (and La vita alessandrina would be entertaining listen- 
ing) for all Cavafy scholars. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


Giorgos Giannoulopoulos, О Movrepviouóg коп о Aokiuég tov Legépn. Athens: Polis, 2011. 
Pp. 597. 


In this well-researched study, Giannoulopoulos sets out to show how Seferis’ essays (Aoxtuéc) — 
unlike his ‘exemplary modernist’ poetry — fail to match the depth and intellectual rigour 
present in the theory of High Modernists like Eliot and Pound. This failure, according to the 
author, was unavoidable because Seferis was not as knowledgeable as either Eliot or Pound, 
and was, moreover, so concerned with the idea of Greekness that he emphasized and prioritized 
issues more limited in their theoretical value. 

In order to provide the reader with the backdrop against which he is examining the essays, 
Giannoulopoulos embarks on a detailed presentation of the origins, birth and development of the 
Modernist movement. The first section of the book begins with chapters on Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, Nietzsche and Worringer and proceeds to an overview i Modernism and a brief 
history of Modernism in England. Since the author uses Language and Time (in the form of tra- 
dition, history and literary ancestry) as the study’s two main gateways into Modernism, the second 
and third sections of the book are dedicated to these topics, with chapters focusing on the Imagists, 
Romanticism, T. E. Hulme, Pound, Eliot, Fenollosa, and Joyce - to list but a few. 

In these pages, Giannoulopoulos succeeds in the very demanding task of providing the Greek 
reader — who is not necessarily familiar with the English bibliography on Anglo-American literary 
Modernism — with a comprehensive history of the movement and an introduction to its main com- 
ponents. Despite its wealth of information and use of an impressive selection of sources both in 
Greek and in English, however, this study does not clearly delineate how each of its chapters 
and sections contributes to its overall argument. In fact, this book does not really offer any explicit 
connections or parallels between its research and Seferis; leaving the reader to wonder how much 
of the information included is directly relevant to the examination offered of the essays. 

The focus of the book does shift to Seferis in the fourth section, which comprises levet chap- 
ters. Although these chapters offer no clear explanation as to why one should look at the essays 
separately from the poetry or the translations, or what the advantages of these distinctions are, 
the first chapter of this section, interestingly, begins with a quotation from the third volume of 
Seferis’ diaries (Mépeg Г). Thus, even мүн this book attempts to isolate Seferis’ essays from 
his other writings, it still has recourse to Seferis' other work in order to clarify its agenda. 

In the discussion that follows this quotation, one of the basic premises seems to be that both 
the High Modernists and Seferis created their work in the light of a unifying and unchanging idea 
or ideal: poetry for the Modernists and Greekness for Seferis (p. 554). The author maintains that 
*the way Seferis talks about Greekness has numerous, non-coincidental, similarities with the way 
Modernists talk about poetry’ and, since both poetry and Greekness remain ‘faithful to them- 
selves' (p. 555), their unalterable nature always provides the poets with a solid point of reference, 
which serves both as a foundation and an aspiration at the same time. This broad definition of 
Greekness, as reiterated by Giannoulopoulos, includes the rather obvious, or predictable, com- 
ponents of language and landscape but, also, a number of ‘actions or traits diachronically 
Greek because they are linked to aesthetic, cultural or intellectual modes with roots in classical 
antiquity, which are inherited or, at least, ‘naturally reproduced to this day’ (p. 487). Even 
though the idea of Greekness and its connotations leads to a number of interesting readings of 
Seferis, the emphasis placed on it here appears to prescribe and limit the ways in which he can 
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be read. The limitations of these readings become even more apparent when further compounded 
by the idea of a ‘natural’ reproduction and the favouring of an inherited past over a past that is 
chosen, or taken, rather than given. 

The concluding chapter, entitled ‘Modernist and/or Greek?’, similarly ends with a question: 
is Seferis a Modernist of Greek origin or a Greek with modernist tendencies? The thought- 
provoking analysis that precedes this final question puts forward a number of arguments that 
could be used to support either side. Ultimately, though, why should one attempt to answer 
such a question? In the chapters on Modernism, the multiple faces of the movement and its 
inherent variations, ambivalences and contradictions are presented. This presentation, I would 
argue, makes the articulation of a different question more pressing: can one consider Seferis' 
essays as another version of modernist eine writing? The extensive scope of О Movrepvicuóg 
kat ot Аокънёс tov Legépn, means that sufficient evidence is offered in support of the position 
that Seferis could be described as an ‘exemplary modernist’ in his essays as well as his poetry. 

In separating the essays from the poetry, this study restricts its жон into the work of Seferis. 
For Giannoulopoulos, the idea of Greekness seems to function much as the marble head whose 
weight exhausts the speaker’s arms in the famous line from ‘Mythistorema’. Despite these pro- 
blems and limitations, however, this book constitutes a significant contribution to Seleris 
studies and offers those interested in Modernist theory or the work of Seferis in general an unde- 
niably useful discussion of the essays. Although Giannoulopoulos' examination might have been 
improved by some attempt to combine the concepts of Modernism and Greekness in its reading of 
the essays, it certainly succeeds as an invitation to further scholarship on the subject. 


Galateia Demetriou 
University of Birmingham 
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signs. The King's ambassador to the Porte, the Earl of Winchilsea, was instructed to emphasize 
English neutrality. Thus, in Gounaris’s words, ‘The future of Candia had been determined irrevoc- 
ably.’ At this point we meet the Grand Vizier, Köprülü Mehmed Pasha, for the first time, with no 
hint of the decisive part that he was to play in the final onslaught on Candia. The possibility that 
England might play a mediating role is raised from time to time over the next few years. Diplo- 
matic contacts between Venice's ambassadors and Charles II began in 1661, but trade and 
piracy issues were often complicating factors. 

The final phase of the war, the subject of Chapter 6, unfolds following after the end of the 
Sultan's war with the Holy Roman Empire (1664) and the appointment of Kóprülü as 
commander-in-chief. Work begins on the construction of a new Ottoman fleet, and by November 
1666 Kóprülü has taken charge in Crete. Diplomatic contacts continue behind the scenes. But in 
his reply to representations from the Venetian Senate to King Charles II, the Secretary of State 
Baron Arlington refers to the recent outbreak of plague, the Great Fire, the cost of the Dutch 
wars, trade relations with the Levant, and the distance from the Ottoman Empire, in order to 
justify his country's neutrality. England continued to monitor developments and pursue diplo- 
matic contacts, but never followed the example of the French. 

The final chapter puts all the diplomatic detail in perspective, and draws conclusions about 
the roles of individual actors and the attitude of the English public. Gounaris emphasizes — but also 
explains — the lack of an effective and coherent English policy on the war. Venice requested and 
expected help from the Christian states of Europe throughout the war, but failed to realize that 
the age of Crusades was long since over. English trade considerations effectively neutralized 
any sympathy that might be felt for a fellow Christian state. 

'This study draws on extensive archival research and a rich bibliography, which is skilfully 
woven into the analysis of primary sources. However, Gounaris's account TUA from occasional 
lapses of clarity, not helped by some peculiarities in the English and sporadic misprints. But the 
main thrust of his argument is же кш England, under its various rulers, pursued a policy 
of studied neutrality throughout the war, more anxious to protect its commercial interests than 
to save a faraway island from a Muslim conqueror. He concludes: ‘In a state where the political 
culture was debatable, ethnic identities incompatible, and the sense of Britishness still tormented 
by competing sub-traditions, the Reason of economic figures could not be disregarded; perhaps, 
for the time being, it was the only undisputable [sic] reason. If this was so, then setting the 
defence of Venetian-held Candia within the scope of English state interest at any time and from 
any angle simply did not make sense.’ This thought-provoking and dispassionate study is a signifi- 
cant addition to the, still sadly limited, scholarly literature on the Cretan War. 


David Holton 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


Hala Halim, Alexandrian Cosmopolitanism: an Archive. New York: Fordham University Press, 
2013. Pp. xx + 459. 


Hala Halim, who was born and bred in Alexandria and teaches at New York University, has a 
ua e perspective from which to view the four male writers whose work she studies in her 
book. Two of these (C. P. Cavafy and Bernard de Zogheb) were born and lived most of their 
lives in Alexandria but — unlike Professor Halim — were neither from a Muslim nor a Coptic back- 
ground, while the others found themselves temporarily in Alexandria as a result of the contingen- 
cies of war: an Englishman of Anglo-Irish and Welsh extraction who shortly afterwards spent 
some time in India (E. M. Forster) and an Englishman born in India whose parents were also 
born there, and who fled to Egypt when the Germans invaded Greece, the country where he 
had chosen to live (Lawrence Durrell). 

The main argument of Halim's book is that ‘Alexandrian cosmopolitanism’ was a construct 
developed and propagated by long-term residents of Alexandria (many of them natives of the city) 
who were neither Muslims nor Copts, and that this construct was further elaborated by a number 
of non-Egyptian writers. In fact, Halim contends, Alexandrian cosmopolitanism, which largely 
excluded Muslims and Copts, was a Eurocentric colonial discourse that appropriated the city 
by Europeanizing its ethnic, religious and cultural diversity — this despite the fact that in 1897 
the European and Levantine population of the city made up less than 1596 of the total (p. 42). 

Halim argues that the Grek community was central to both the content and the construction 
of the myth ob Alexandrian cosmopolitanism. The fact that Greeks played a significant economic 
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and social role in modern Alexandrian life made it easy for many Europeans (and Alexandrians of 
European origin) to imagine that Alexandria was and always had been an essentially Greek city 
and to view the Arabo-Islamic period, which lasted from the Arab conquest in 517 till Napoleon's 
invasion in 1798, as a long interval of commercial and cultural stagnation that afforded no histori- 
cal interest. The invention of Alexandrian cosmopolitanism, with its downplaying of the Muslim 
element in particular, was a remarkably effective example of wishful thinking promoted by Greeks 
and other Europeans alike. Halim argues that Cavafy's poetry was pressed into service by Forster 
and Durrell as a demonstration of the essential continuity of Hellenic history and culture in Alex- 
andria despite the unfortunate 1300-year interruption, and that the myth has been perpetuated in 
late free American criticism of Alexandrian literature and in the memoirs of post-1952 émigrés 
rom the city. 

Nevertheless, Halim reads her chosen texts with an open mind, highlighting instances where 
theoretical binary oppositions such as ‘Orientalist/non-Orientalist’ a ‘pro-Arab/anti-Arab’ fail 
to do justice to the complexities of the ideas and attitudes expressed in the writing. She shows, for 
instance, how Cavafy’s early adoption of an Orientalist perspective on Arab, Turkish and Islamic 
culture (in poems such as ‘Dünya Güzeli’) gave way later to an interest in Egyptian Arabic culture, 
though she doesn't mention the relevant fact that Cavafy's surname is a word of Turkish — and 
ultimately Arabic – origin (meaning ‘seller or maker of cheap shoes’). 

One of the many aspects of Halim's book which will be of special interest to Neohellenists is 
her study of the comic operetta libretti of Bernard de Zogheb (1924—99), which she aptly charac- 
terizes as ‘Alexandrian camp’. Of Syro-Lebanese origin, de Zogheb was more or less trilingual in 
French, English and Italian but possessed only a basic colloquial knowledge of Arabic. I first came 
across a mention of his operettas in Levant (2010) by Philip Mansel, who based his information on 
an article by Halim that re-appears, in revised form, as the fourth chapter of her book. The web 
page containing her article has a link to an audio recording of de Zogheb's hilarious operetta La 
vita alessandrina, performed by the author himself a year before his death.’ La vita alessandrina 
was partly inspired by Robert Liddell's biography of Cavafy. As in de Zogheb's other operettas, 
the libretto — written in inaccurate Italian with an admixture of French, English and occasionally 
Greek — is set to the music of internationally popular songs (in this case ranging from the London- 
derry Air and ‘Jimmy crack corn’ through ‘Smoke gets in your eyes’ to the Beatles and beyond). 
When I first listened to it, I found myself laughing out loud and singing along. One scene (‘Waiting 
for the Zervudachis’) has Cavafy’s mother Charikleia anxiously waiting at home with her sons 
and her guests for a Greek lady of higher social status to come to tea — but the awesome invitee 
eventually fails to materialize. De Zogheb includes a number of Cavafy’s poems in the libretto 
(e.g. ‘Candele’ [Кєр] sung incongruously to Roberta Flack’s 1973 hit ‘Killing me softly’). 
These are in metrical and rhyming Italian, and Halim thinks the translations are probably by 
de Zogheb himself, though (like me) she wonders what his source was, since his knowledge of 
Greek was very limited. 

Of the three writers Halim focuses on, three were homosexual and only one heterosexual. At 
one point she suggests a connection between Alexandrian cosmopolitanism and queerness, yet she 
doesn’t specify where Durrell fits into this scheme. 

It would also be interesting to have Halim’s views on Stratis Tsirkas’ fictional representation 
of Alexandria in H Nuytepida (1965), the third volume Axufépvntec moditeies (published in Kay 
Cicellis’ translation as Drifiting Cities), especially since the Cairo-born Tsirkas devotes significant 
sections of the novel to the memories of the Greek Alexandrian Paraschos — memories which 
apparently owed much to the author’s own childhood visits to Alexandria and which contain 
reminiscences of the city’s past that Paraschos recalls hearing from his uncle Antuanos. Especially 
relevant are the fictional words addressed by the non-fictional Colonel ‘Urabi to Antuanos during 
the British bombardment in 1882: ‘You are guests here. This people has woken up and is seeking 
to become the master of its own house’ (H Nuytepida, p. 195). Nevertheless, despite the fact that 
Tsirkas was a communist and overtly anti-racist, his trilogy is overwhelmingly peopled by Euro- 
ү characters, with Arabs confined to minor roles. Like Cavafy's and de Zogheb's, Tsirkas’ 

nowledge of Arabic was limited to the colloquial, and he corresponded with leading members 
of the Egyptian Communist Party in French. It is also significant that in his Aptáyvr the labyr- 
inthine alleys of Cairo are presented as being just as frightening and unknowable as the ‘Arab’, 
‘Egyptian’ or ‘native’ quarter in The Alexandria Quartet. 

Halim does not read Greek, and she has relied on Greek informants to gain access to Tsirkas’ 
writings on Cavafy and to help her with linguistic points in Greek. Some of this information is 


1 Go to http://escholarship.org/uc/item/4t3 1n9vc and click on ‘Supporting material’. 
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unreliable. She berates Robert Liddell for correctly translating ‘mv æventvoypévn uepiða [of 
the Egyptian people} as ‘the more evolved part’, claiming erroneously that the phrase means 
*the greater part' (p. 101). Curiously, in another context, she uses the term évolué, which is the 
exact French equivalent of aveztuyuévog (р. 231). She also mistranslates some of the Greek 
embedded in La vita alessandrina, where the character Michali sings a song to the well-known 
Greek tune of ‘Irisse’ (i.e. “Горе [oe nepuiévo, yopice]’). Halim interprets the first word in the 
line *Grigora ritornare del altra parte l'mare' as someone's name rather than as the Greek word 
for uickly' (p. 256). 

Despite the hideous critical jargon that alternates with passages of elegant clarity, 
Halim's book should be required reading (and La vita alessandrina would be entertaining listen- 
ing) for all Cavafy scholars. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


Giorgos Giannoulopoulos, О Movrepviouóg коп о Aokiuég tov Legépn. Athens: Polis, 2011. 
Pp. 597. 


In this well-researched study, Giannoulopoulos sets out to show how Seferis’ essays (Aoxtuéc) — 
unlike his ‘exemplary modernist’ poetry — fail to match the depth and intellectual rigour 
present in the theory of High Modernists like Eliot and Pound. This failure, according to the 
author, was unavoidable because Seferis was not as knowledgeable as either Eliot or Pound, 
and was, moreover, so concerned with the idea of Greekness that he emphasized and prioritized 
issues more limited in their theoretical value. 

In order to provide the reader with the backdrop against which he is examining the essays, 
Giannoulopoulos embarks on a detailed presentation of the origins, birth and development of the 
Modernist movement. The first section of the book begins with chapters on Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, Nietzsche and Worringer and proceeds to an overview i Modernism and a brief 
history of Modernism in England. Since the author uses Language and Time (in the form of tra- 
dition, history and literary ancestry) as the study’s two main gateways into Modernism, the second 
and third sections of the book are dedicated to these topics, with chapters focusing on the Imagists, 
Romanticism, T. E. Hulme, Pound, Eliot, Fenollosa, and Joyce - to list but a few. 

In these pages, Giannoulopoulos succeeds in the very demanding task of providing the Greek 
reader — who is not necessarily familiar with the English bibliography on Anglo-American literary 
Modernism — with a comprehensive history of the movement and an introduction to its main com- 
ponents. Despite its wealth of information and use of an impressive selection of sources both in 
Greek and in English, however, this study does not clearly delineate how each of its chapters 
and sections contributes to its overall argument. In fact, this book does not really offer any explicit 
connections or parallels between its research and Seferis; leaving the reader to wonder how much 
of the information included is directly relevant to the examination offered of the essays. 

The focus of the book does shift to Seferis in the fourth section, which comprises levet chap- 
ters. Although these chapters offer no clear explanation as to why one should look at the essays 
separately from the poetry or the translations, or what the advantages of these distinctions are, 
the first chapter of this section, interestingly, begins with a quotation from the third volume of 
Seferis’ diaries (Mépeg Г). Thus, even мүн this book attempts to isolate Seferis’ essays from 
his other writings, it still has recourse to Seferis' other work in order to clarify its agenda. 

In the discussion that follows this quotation, one of the basic premises seems to be that both 
the High Modernists and Seferis created their work in the light of a unifying and unchanging idea 
or ideal: poetry for the Modernists and Greekness for Seferis (p. 554). The author maintains that 
*the way Seferis talks about Greekness has numerous, non-coincidental, similarities with the way 
Modernists talk about poetry’ and, since both poetry and Greekness remain ‘faithful to them- 
selves' (p. 555), their unalterable nature always provides the poets with a solid point of reference, 
which serves both as a foundation and an aspiration at the same time. This broad definition of 
Greekness, as reiterated by Giannoulopoulos, includes the rather obvious, or predictable, com- 
ponents of language and landscape but, also, a number of ‘actions or traits diachronically 
Greek because they are linked to aesthetic, cultural or intellectual modes with roots in classical 
antiquity, which are inherited or, at least, ‘naturally reproduced to this day’ (p. 487). Even 
though the idea of Greekness and its connotations leads to a number of interesting readings of 
Seferis, the emphasis placed on it here appears to prescribe and limit the ways in which he can 
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J. Eric Cooper and Michael J. Decker, Life and Society in Byzantine Cappadocia. Basingstoke: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2012. Pp. xiv, 339. 


Cappadocia is a land of many stereotypes. Travellers and pilgrims across the centuries have seen a 
spiritual landscape in its abundant rock-cut churches and unearthly fairy chimneys. Modern his- 
torians have considered this land-locked, arid region as an economic backwater, a frontier society 
perennially ravaged by raids from Persians or Arabs. Even the medieval sources themselves used 
the region's name as a byword both for the ignorant country bumpkins who dwelt there, and for 
the excellent breeds of horses which they supplied to the rest of the Roman world. In this book, 
which is partially based upon Cooper's 2002 PhD thesis at the University of Oxford, he and 
Decker set out to give us a coherent study of this land, and in the process to challenge each of 
these stereotypes. Ás its title suggests, the book gives us a picture of the Life and Society in Byzan- 
tine Cappadocia, a world at once more similar to the rest of the empire than we had imagined and 
at the same time unique. The authors argue for the unity of Cappadocia as a region, both in terms 
of its coherence and its distinctiveness during the period from the fourth to the eleventh centuries 
CE. This volume breaks down the subject by approaching it from three angles: Part I deals with 

eography and the economic activity of ‘those who work’; Part II deals with ‘those who pray’, 
bork monastic and ecclesiastic; Part III discusses ‘those who fight’, describing the secular elite, 
ane (чепи to place them within the context of their peers from the wider Mediterranean 
wor 

In the first part, the authors establish the uniqueness of Cappadocia in the context of the 
Roman state. Undermining its reputation as an economically poor land, Cooper and Decker 
present a complex and self-sufficient pre-industrial economy. Much of its worth, however, was 
stored in movable property, particularly horses, sheep, and slaves, allowing the inhabitants to 
protect their wealth by moving it out of the way of marauding armies. Cappadocia was an over- 
whelmingly rural environment, with few cities built and administered in the Greco-Roman tra- 
dition. Instead of the urban life characterizing the rest of the Late Antique Roman world, much 
of the population lived in troglodytic towns, villages, monasteries, or elite complexes, burrowed 
into the chimneys, cliffs, and hillsides of the region. The authors argue that because settlement pat- 
terns differed from elsewhere in the Roman world, the collapse of urban life in the sixth and 
seventh centuries was less disruptive in Cappadocia than elsewhere. 

Like the rest of the Byzantine world, Cappadocia had its share of monasteries, but in the 
second part Cooper and Decker criticize previous studies that simplistically equated any 
rock-cut church with a monastic community. Instead, they distinguish the archaeological struc- 
tures associated with formal monasticism from other church-like complexes (such as those 
found in villages or elite housing complexes) by identifying refectories as the critical component 
of a monastery. Using this definition, such formal monasteries prove to be no more common 
here than elsewhere in the empire. In turn, the region's many churches are just that – buildings 
associated with the non-monastic church, and important testaments to the pious euergetism of 
the regional elite. 

The book's third part turns to Cappadocia's secular elites, particularly tracing their relation- 
ship to counterparts in Constantinople. The authors depict a provincial elite who, in many ways, 
never fully embraced traditional Roman culture. Never a land of cities, Cappadocia was always a 
place of petty lords who lived in fortified rural complexes and rode about ihe land with small per- 
sonal armies. The elite society which emerges from the details remains quite stable throughout the 
turbulence of the early middle ages (not necessarily the specific families, but certainly their net- 
works and behaviours). Ultimately, Cappadocian elite attitudes and behaviours sat uncomfortably 
juxtaposed to the urban values of their fifth and sixth-century counterparts elsewhere, but were 
instrumental in preserving the Byzantine Empire in the seventh century, defending it in the 
eighth and ninth, expanding it in the tenth, and betraying it (when it no longer suited their 
goals and needs) in the eleventh. 
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The work is illustrated with the help of about twenty diagrams and maps, helpfully situated 
in-text. Unfortunately, they are сара the maps especially being often difficult to read; they 
would have benefitted from full-page formatting. While the authors point out that they were 
limited in the space allowed for images that they could include in the work, a few more (for 
example, maps showing the distribution of identified monastic sites or subterranean towns to 
accompany their discussions) would have been welcome. It is in the notes and references at the 
end of the work that it is most apparent that the volume began life as a doctoral thesis. Although 
endnotes (as opposed to footnotes) mildly inconvenience readers, who have to regularly flip pages, 
their principal advantage is in allowing lengthier entries without interrupting the aesthetics of the 
page. Unfortunately, the notes in Byzantine Cappadocia rarely take advantage of this formatting 
choice: they tend to be dry, and only rarely reward the interested reader with additional discussion. 

This particular volume works well in dialogue with other regional studies. Cooper and 
Decker’s work provides one way of disentangling the overall data, creating a history of the 
specific, and successfully relating it back to he Bistory of the whole. Although far removed 
from Constantinople, and thus from most of our literary sources, Cappadocia was an integral 
part of the Roman Empire for over a thousand years. In their study covering some seven centuries 
of that time, Decker and Cooper have produced a welcome volume which treats the province and 
its inhabitants with sympathy and genuine fondness, something often wanting in sources written 
by the residents’ medieval contemporaries. 


Douglas Whalin 
Queens’ College, University a Cambridge 


Leonora Neville, Heroes and Romans in Twelfth-Century Byzantium. The Material for History of 
Nikepboros Bryennios. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012. Pp. xiv, 243. 


If the twelfth-century Byzantine general and statesman Nikephoros Bryennios proved ‘a most 
attractive тшш to his contemporaries, the same cannot be said of his appeal among 
modern scholars, Antonio Carile being the notable exception. A decade ago Elizabeth [ee 5 
was compelled to ‘reconsider’ Nikephoros, but saw little need to reassess his historical work, 
the Material for History; for her, and doubtlessly many others, the text remained “а highly partisan 
account’ of Bryennios' father-in-law Alexios Komnenos and homonymous grandfather during the 

eriod 1070-1080.” The established view is now contested in Leonora Neville's impressive new 

ook, which proposes that the Material for History is a more complex work of literature than pre- 
viously assumed. 

The study's opening chapter hints that motivations other than a desire to glorify his extended 
family were behind Nikephoros' decision to draft a historical composition (pp. 13-28). Through 
skilful observations on gender, Neville dispels the popular perception of Nikephoros Bryennios as 
*the passive and unambitious husband of Anna Komnene' (p. i) who balked at the prospect of 
becoming emperor when his wife and mother-in-law backed dus to rule. Resisting the pervasive 
influence of Аппа that has shaped prior assessments, Neville conceives of Nikephoros as a man 
with thwarted ambitions, painfully aware that his family might have ruled had Alexios Komnenos 
not defeated the rebellion of his grandfather. This compelling reappraisal of Nikephoros initially 
appears speculative, but is expertly substantiated by the author's subsequent readings in the 
Material for History. 

The remainder of the first section offers a framework for detailed literary analysis by inves- 
tigating trends in history-writing and works which influenced the composition of the Material for 
History (pp. 29-59). Intriguingly, Bryennios is suggested to have appealed to a contemporary 
interest in Roman history, drawing inspiration and models from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Plutarch and Polybius. The proposal is supported by recent scholarship, with Dimitris Krallis’ 
research on the eleventh-century historian Michael Attaleiates – with whose work Nikephoros 
was almost certainly familiar – demonstrating that such an approach was not unique in this 
period. And as Krallis contends that Attaleiates believed Republican Rome offered models of 
virtue to which his own generation should aspire, and used allusions to Roman history to give 


1 Elizabeth Jeffreys, ‘Nikephoros Bryennios Reconsidered’, in Vassiliki Vlyssidou (ed.), The Empire in 
Crisis (2): Byzantium in the 11% Century (1025-1081) (Athens, 2003) 213. 
2 Ibid., 213. 
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The work is illustrated with the help of about twenty diagrams and maps, helpfully situated 
in-text. Unfortunately, they are сара the maps especially being often difficult to read; they 
would have benefitted from full-page formatting. While the authors point out that they were 
limited in the space allowed for images that they could include in the work, a few more (for 
example, maps showing the distribution of identified monastic sites or subterranean towns to 
accompany their discussions) would have been welcome. It is in the notes and references at the 
end of the work that it is most apparent that the volume began life as a doctoral thesis. Although 
endnotes (as opposed to footnotes) mildly inconvenience readers, who have to regularly flip pages, 
their principal advantage is in allowing lengthier entries without interrupting the aesthetics of the 
page. Unfortunately, the notes in Byzantine Cappadocia rarely take advantage of this formatting 
choice: they tend to be dry, and only rarely reward the interested reader with additional discussion. 

This particular volume works well in dialogue with other regional studies. Cooper and 
Decker’s work provides one way of disentangling the overall data, creating a history of the 
specific, and successfully relating it back to he Bistory of the whole. Although far removed 
from Constantinople, and thus from most of our literary sources, Cappadocia was an integral 
part of the Roman Empire for over a thousand years. In their study covering some seven centuries 
of that time, Decker and Cooper have produced a welcome volume which treats the province and 
its inhabitants with sympathy and genuine fondness, something often wanting in sources written 
by the residents’ medieval contemporaries. 


Douglas Whalin 
Queens’ College, University a Cambridge 
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1 Elizabeth Jeffreys, ‘Nikephoros Bryennios Reconsidered’, in Vassiliki Vlyssidou (ed.), The Empire in 
Crisis (2): Byzantium in the 11% Century (1025-1081) (Athens, 2003) 213. 
2 Ibid., 213. 
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his work additional meanings, Neville argues that Bryennios acted similarly, with the aforemen- 
tioned Roman historians thought to ‘provide the models for correct and incorrect behaviour 
that underlay some of Nikephoros' narrative constructions' (p. 41). 

The ‘narrative constructions’ in question are analyzed in the study's second part, which pre- 
sents a series of penetrative readings in the Material for History (pp. 61-170). Many of these 
prove crucial to Neville's central argument: that Bryennios employed a value system based on clas- 
sical Roman ideals which he used to glorify his grandfather and, conversely, to undercut his prima 
facie support for Alexios Komnenos and his dynasty. By classical Roman military ethics, Alexios' 
adherence to a devious style of warfare classifies him as a cowardly trickster, however successful he 
may be. Alexios suffers by comparison with Nikephoros' grandfather and other leading generals, 
who, in spite of their failures, appear courageous heroes since they fight with directness and 
honesty, as a valiant Roman should. The readings are seen to present a negative image of 
Alexios, with Bryennios suggesting that his father-in-law lacked manly virtue in the classical 
Roman sense. The implications of this interpretation for our understanding of twelfth-century 
Byzantine politics and culture are explored in the final part of the study (pp. 171—203). Neville 
identifies the Material for History as a response to Nikephoros' disappointment at his own 
failure to rule, and a cathartic exercise since he could take solace in the knowledge that virtuous 
men, like his grandfather, did not always triumph, and, more importantly, had preserved their 
noble character by refusing to resort to the dishonest approach which had benefited Alexios 
Komnenos. 

With the argument that the Material for History contains a subtle critique of Alexios — ‘the 
most novel conclusion of the current reading of the text’ (p. 177) - Neville breaks new ground in 
several respects. Rarely have Byzantine scholars considered the potential significance of military 
doctrine to character беды ар in historiography, or pondered the related idea that historians 
might have exploited cultural ideals of military behaviour. The innovative approach owes much 
to J. E. Lendon, author of several studies discerning the importance of literary and cultural 
models in ancient descriptions of battle. Observing similar tendencies in Middle Byzantine histor- 
iography, Neville offers a new assessment of the much-discussed relationship between Bryennios’ 
history and that written by his wife Anna, with the Alexiad judged to have been ‘not so much a 
continuation of her husband's (history) as a rebuttal’ (p. 183). Anna's decision to appeal to 
imagery from ancient Greek rather than Roman culture is perceptively linked to her passionate 
defence of Alexios' Machiavellian military philosophy, as Hellenic society typically afforded pre- 
cedence to victory of any sort over honour and individual prowess. А more accurate reading of the 
Alexiad would strengthen Neville's argument here, since Alexios loses several early battles 
through a hasty approach, only to enjoy more success in maturity once he adopts more considered 
tactics, reinforcing the conviction that Anna constructed a conscious defence of her father's mili- 
tary conduct. This slight criticism aside, Neville's decision to apply the study of war narratives to 
Byzantine historiography is both bold and inspired. With research into war writing deemed to 
offer ‘enhanced literary insight’, one hopes others will see the benefits of analyzing other histori- 
cal works in similar fashion. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude with the impression that this book is only of value 
to military or literary historians of Byzantium. Classicists too are encouraged to think of Nike- 
phoros as ‘a kindred spirit’ (p. 205), and can gain much from witnessing how the Byzantines 
drew upon their rich cultural heritage. Ancient and medieval historians alike will therefore find 
much to appreciate in Neville's invaluable new study, which continues the trend of re-evaluating 
historical texts of the Middle Byzantine period by offering a challenging interpretation that should 
encourage further discussion of a neglected author and fus work. 


Kyle Sinclair 
University of Birmingham 


Alicia Walker, The Emperor and the World: Exotic Elements and the Imaging of Middle Byzantine 
Imperial Power, Ninth to Thirteenth Centuries С.Е. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 
2012. Pp. xxvii, 260. 


3 Kate McLaughlin, ‘Introduction’, in Kate McLaughlin (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to War Writing 
(Cambridge, 2009) 1. 
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Assessing the cities of Messenia in the newly-founded 
Greek Kingdom: the medieval walled town of Koroni 
based on early nineteenth-century architectural plans 
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To Anna Christidou (1969-2013) 
просфёроџёу oot THY AoytkT|v толоттүу Aonpetav олер туєюнотос SiKaiov ÈV niotel 
TETEAE WU ÉVOU 


The article examines the fortifications and the settlement of Venetian and Ottoman 
Koroni (it. Coron), through the accurate record of early nineteenth century engineers 
of the newly-established Greek Kingdom. The basic plan was conducted in 1835 by 
the military engineer Metaxas, who recorded all the buildings, their function and 
current owners, including a proposal for the urban re-planning of the city. His work 
proved its usefulness, since an exact copy was made in 1856 by lieutenant colonel Man- 
itakis. It was supplemented by a second plan produced in 1842 by the surveyor Friedrich 
Zerse who focused on the settlement beyond the walls. These plans are set within the 
framework of the administration’s endeavours to assess and reorganize the cities of 
Messenia following wider town-planning aspirations and policies. 


The history and changes that occurred in the settlements of Messenia during the early 
nineteenth century have not yet been adequately studied, not least in relation to the sur- 
viving architectural legacy.’ It is generally believed that during the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence the major fortified cities of the western part of Messenia (e.g. Navarino/mod. 
Pylos, Methoni, Koroni, Arkadia/mod. Kyparissia) functioned as refuges for the local 
Muslim population, while those of the eastern part (known as the Exo [outer] Mani) 
were the lairs of the rebels.? As a result, the former were besieged and a number of 


1 I would like to thank sincerely the director and the scientific personnel of the National Historical 
Museum and the Archive of MEECC for granting me access to their collections. My gratitude goes primarily 
to my colleagues and friends, I. Grigoropoulou, I. Spiliopoulou, J. Davis, S. Germanidou, N. Bouza, 
G. Kourmadas and S. Arvaniti for their precious suggestions, practical help and support. 

2 Fora general account of the events of the War of Independence relating to the castles of Messenia, see 
I. Diamantourou, ‘Н гёбллост tg exavacticews Kate тоу Алрідло кол тоу Моло. Enéxtaon кол évtaon 
тоу полешкфу cuykpobceov', in Joropía tov EAAnvixod E@vouc, 16 vols (Athens 1975) vol. 12, 106, 121; 
А. Vakalopoulos, ‘H £xaváotoon котб то 1825’, in Јоторіа tov EAAnvixod ‘E@vouc, vol. 12, 376, 378-81, 
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them were finally occupied. From 1825 the province of Pylia functioned as an operational 
base of the Egyptian-Turkish forces under the command of Ibrahim Pasha, to be handed 
down in 1828 to the French expeditionary force under General Maison. Following the 
French withdrawal and the establishment of the Greek Kingdom in 1830, control of forti- 
fications (or a number of them) was passed on to local guards who eventually abandoned 
them at different times. Similarly, the settlements within the walls were deserted by their 
inhabitants who preferred to transfer their activities and settle outside the fortresses.? 

Only recently has (archival) research begun to gradually collect and employ all surviving 
information in order to reconstitute the medieval as well as the more recent historic back- 
ground of the Messenian civic centres. It is through the study of this material that we can com- 
prehend the adventures of the medieval settlements, from their continuous use during the 
Ottoman era to their final abandonment in the face of national political and social aspirations. 

Within this framework, special emphasis should be placed on plans executed chiefly 
by military architects in the early years of the newly-founded Greek state that rigorously 
and meticulously recorded the current condition of all fortifications and the settlements 
within them. Their importance lies in their reliability, confirmed by the accurate depiction 
of surviving monuments, and the ample first-hand information they provide. They rep- 
resented an effort of the administration to record on the one hand the kingdom's fortifi- 
cations and assess the country's state of defense, and on the other hand to identify current 
urban conditions and suggest proposals for their future development. 

The bulk of these plans is kept in the Archive of the Directorate of Topographic Appli- 
cations, Ministry of Environment, Energy and Climate Change (henceforth Archive of 
MEECC), formerly known as the Ministry of Environment, Planning and Public Works, 
or the Ministry of Planning, Housing and Environment. А small selection of plans depicting 
forts and fortified settlements found its way into the National Historical Museum, as part of 
an early twentieth century donation in the name of Lieutenant General Petros S. Lykoudis 
(1843-1913). Finally, a large amount of material pertaining to the activities of the French 
Expeditionary Force (1828-32) and the Scientific Mission in the Morea (Expédition scienti- 
fique de Morée) is held in the collections of the Service Historique de la Défense (HSD, Dépót 
de la Guerre) of the French Ministry of Defense; its publication is currently under way.’ 


Continued 

382-3; С. Papathanasopoulos – Th. Papathanasopoulos, I70Aog-ITvAío, Обоілорікб ото yópo кол ото ypóvo 
(Athens 2000) 65-73, 83-5; С. Nikolaou, “Н Meoonvía ota xpóvix tnc Тооркокротіос кол tov Ayóva mc 
АуеЁорттсіос’, in Meconvía, Тӧлос̧-Хрбуос-Аудроло1 (Athens 2007) 208-17. 

3 С. Kyriakopoulos, 'TlapóAueg лол, Колоџбто-МеӨфут-Корфуп-ПоАос-Котаріссіо, ApyxuEktovtkég 
єлдрроёс', in Meconvia, Тӧлос-Хрбуос̧-Аудролог, 254—7. 

4 For the life and work of Petros Lykoudis, see P. S. Lykoudis, TeveaAoyia-Bioypagia-Epya kot то 
um autov egeupevev véov сдотпша Avouévov лороВбдоу, Мёрос лобтоу: Teveadoyia-Bioypagia-Epya эло 
tov aóEAqo0 avro EuuovovüA Хт. Локоббп (Athens 1923) 47-193. Also in http://www.elia.org.gr/ 
Entrylmages%5C1% SCAYKOYAH,%200IK.rtf, http://pandektis.ekt.gr/pandektis/handle/10442/58499. 

5 С. Saitas (ed), To épyo tng ГоААлктс extommpovixns ancotoAnc tov Морій 1829-1838, A’ uépoc, Tufjua 
gvoixdéy єлїотибу (Athens 2011). 
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Fig. 1. The Castle of Koroni, aerial photo, view from the East (Archive of the 26% Ephorate 
of Byzantine Antiquities). 


Three plans representing Koroni form the subject of the present research (figs. 2—4). 
The text included in the plans is cited in the appendix. The walled town of Koroni in 
its current placement and formation dates from at least the thirteenth century onwards 
(fig. 1). It was primarily a Venetian colonial settlement, integrated in the Ottoman 
empire from 1500 until 1828, and briefly re-occupied by the Serenissima in the 
period 1685-1715, known as the Second Venetian Rule. Despite the multiple potential 
interpretations and questions that arise from the plans, our focus will be on the infor- 
mation concerning the medieval infrastructure and its perception by the nineteenth 
century planners within the framework of similar activities taking place throughout 
Messenia at the time. 

The first plan was drawn in 1835 by the military engineer Metaxas, and merely 
records the fortified city with a key in French (fig. 2). The second one, produced in 1842 
by the surveyor Friedrich Zerse, should be perceived as a supplement (fig. 3). Although 
it renders the fortifications and a schematic delineation of the blocks within the walls, it 
focuses on the settlement beyond the walls. Both plans attest to the acumen and observa- 
tional skills of the draughtsmen. Slight differences and variations in details prove that the 
one did not merely copy from the other. The planners probably shared measurements or 
even worked concurrently using the same geographical background to the plan, yet they 
were both present on the spot and were first-hand witnesses of the monuments they 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Koroni by Metaxas (National Historical Museum, Athens). 


recorded. These were, surprisingly, two separate endeavours whose specific circumstances 
remain unknown. The third plan, produced (or approved) in 1856 by Lieutenant Colonel 
Manitakis, is a simplified version of the Metaxas plan in Greek mainly focusing on the 
town within the walls; it confirms the usefulness of the original plan (fig. 4). 


Fortifications and military premises 


The castle of Koroni is divided into two parts: the smaller fort enclosure lies to the west, 
with the larger enclosure of the walled city to the East (figs. 1, 5.1—2). This is а 
well-known formation pattern in all late medieval Venetian colonies, both in the Adriatic 


6 Fora description and short history of the monument, see К. Andrews, Castles of the Morea |Gennadeion 
Monographs IV] (Princeton 1953, repr. 2006) 11-23; М. Kontogiannis, ‘Castle of Koroni', in Venetians and 
knights Hospitalers : military architecture networks : Archi-Med Pilot Action (Athens 2002) 68—71; Papatha- 
nasopoulos – Papathanasopoulos, IfóAog-ITvAía, 110-17. For specific parts of the walls and the city, refered to 
in the following pages, see fig. 5. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of Koroni by Zerse (Archive of MEECC). 


and the Aegean areas. The two parts (fort-city) are divided by a transversal wall with rec- 
tangular towers that had been considered to be the sole remnant of the Byzantine forti- 
fication of Koroni (figs. 5.3, 6).’ Zerse names the whole complex as ‘citadel’, while 
Metaxas gives the name only to the fort. The Manitakis plan is limited to the simple 
outline of the inner edge of the enclosure with only a few details. 

The imprint of the walls, towers and bastions is rendered at battlement level, denot- 
ing the width of the masonry and the cannon embrasures that open up at regular inter- 
vals. A number of architectural details are documented in detail. They prove valuable for 
the understanding of the castle's military history, since their material evidence was com- 
pletely destroyed or greatly changed afterwards. In particular: 


7 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 15-16. 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Koroni by Manitakis (Archive of MEECC). 


1. There is an explicitly defined moat with a built spur (it. contrascarpa, counter- 
scarp) that surrounds the whole triangular western half of the castle. This defensive 
element must constitute one of the last additions of the Second Venetian Rule (1685— 
1715), since it does not appear in the published plans of the period 1699-1701,° 
although its formation is closely connected to the erection of the Venetian West 
Bastion (figs. 5.4, 7). The whole north side of this moat that originally ended at the 
city's Main Gate (figs. 5.5, 8) is presently occupied by modern buildings almost to the 
foot of the walls, with a street running along its course. The moat's south part has 
been turned into a small park surrounding the later church of Panagia Eleistria (the Mer- 
ciful Virgin).? Its counterscarp has also been replaced by modern structures. A single sur- 
viving stretch of the moat and the counterscarp can be identified with the help of the 
plans: it survives directly in front of the West Bastion with the moat serving as the 
modern Eleistrias Street, while the counterscarp is used as a retaining wall almost to 
its full height for the building of the municipal medical centre (the former Town Hall), 
preserved to a length of ca. 10 m (fig. 9). 


8 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, pl. I-II. 
9 For the church of Panagia Eleistria and the events concerning its foundation (1897—900), see E. Tagonidi- 
Maniataki, Jepóv Hpoox)vnua Mavayias ЕАєђотріос Корбупс (Athens n.d.). 
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Fig. 5. Plan of Koroni. (Archive of the 26" Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities, reworked by 
G. Kourmadas, architect). 

1. Fort enclosure; 2. City encolosure; 3. Transversal Wall; 4. West Bastion; 5. Main Gate; 
6. Twin Bastion; 7. Livadia Gate; 8. Livadia Bastion; 9. Powder store-room; 10. Southeast 
Bastion; 11. Ayios Charalambos; 12. Ottoman Baths; 13. Ayia Sofia 


2. Access to the city was made from the north, through a monumental medieval 
gateway which was also the ending point for the moat with its counterscarp (figs. 5.5, 
8). As regards the formation of the wall in this area, which had since been totally 
changed by later interventions, evidence was limited until now to the two published 
engravings of the Expédition scientifique de Morée.!? These were obviously based on 
first hand observations in 1829 by the members of the team, namely the designer 
Prosper Baccuet, whose original drawing is preserved in the Gennadius Library, 
Athens (fig. 10).!! The drawing depicts two transversal walls defending access to the 


10 The first in M. de Saint-Vincent et al., Expédition scientifique de Morée, travaux de la section sciences 
physiques, Atlas 1831-1835 (Paris 1835), première série, pl. XIX.2, and the second (from a slightly different 
angle) in A. Blouet, Expédition scientifique de Morée, ordonnée par le gouvernement frangais 1: Architecture, 
sculptures, inscriptions et vues du Peloponése, des Cyclades et del’ Attique (Paris 1831) pl. 17, fig. I; repr. in 
Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 16, fig. 5; Papathanasopoulos - Papathanasopoulos, ITóAoc-HvAía, 117, fig. 195. 
11 For the work of Baccuet including the drawing of the Koroni Gate, see I. Viggopoulou, ‘Andwets топіку. 
То yopaxtKke tov Athavta кол ta oxéówx tov Prosper Baccuet oto AevKapa тпс Pevvadetov В13длобӨтүктүс?, in 
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Fig. 6. Transversal Wall, exterior view (I. Grigoropoulou). 





Fig. 7. West Bastion (Archive of the 26" Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities). 


Main Gate, which is the only currently preserved part of the entrance complex. The outer 
wall was low with an opening to the middle, while the inner one had a barrel-vaulted gate 


Continued 

Saitas, To épyo тпс Toddixns emormuovikf;s алоотоАйс, 88—98, esp. figs. 6.18-20. Also, J. L. Davis, ‘Prosper 
Baccuet and the French Expédition scientifique de Morée: Images of Navarino in the Gennadius Library’, in 
M. Georgopoulou - I. Solomonidi (eds.), Hidden Treasures of the Gennadius Library [The New Griffon 12] 
(Athens 2011) 57-69. 
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Fig. 8. The north side of the walls with the Twin Bastion (left) and the Main Gate (centre) (N. 
Kontogiannis). 







































































Fig. 9. Surviving part of the moat's counterscarp, present Eleistrias Street (Archive of the 26 
Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities). 


with two sets of wooden doors at its extremities. А relief slab depicting the Lion of 
St. Mark was placed above this gate. The crenellation of the inner transversal wall was 
interrupted by gun-loops. In the background one can see the volume of the Main Gate 
along with a minaret, probably belonging to a mosque near the gate that no longer sur- 
vives (see below, p. 232). Thanks to the plans, these features can now be fully understood 
and integrated within the broader fortification: the main access to the Castle was from the 
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Fig. 10. The Main Gate, drawing by Baccuet (Gennadius Library, American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens). 


north, through an entrance at the counterscarp of the moat. From there on, one contin- 
ued within the moat to the east, eventually reaching these two transversal walls which 
barred one's course and created a form of barbican for maximum protection. These con- 
structions, based on their form and the presence of the Venetian relief, can be attributed 
to the Second Venetian Rule (early eighteenth century), obviously with later Ottoman 
additions (e.g. the crenellations). 

3. The large West Bastion is among the architecturally intriguing parts of the Castle as 
it was the most vulnerable part of the enclosure, it was continuously improved with 
additional structures and finally left unfinished at the end of Venetian Rule in 1715 (figs. 
5.4, 7). The plans record the surviving structures in detail with their successive obstacles; 
the postern gate that opened at the flank of the bastion; the half-ruined circular tower 
just to the inner part of the Bastion (noted as "ruins" in the Zerse plan, also fig. 11). 
Finally, the plans show also the site of Koroni's aqueduct which brought water to the 
walled city from the countryside to the west. In the Zerse plan the aqueduct split into 
three just before it reached the moat: the northern branch continued to the settlement 
outside the walls; the middle one ran along the north walls, following the axis of the 
moat, and reached the city through its Main Gate; finally, a third, shorter branch, 
stopped at the face of the West Bastion. Apparently the plan was for it to continue under- 
ground towards the settlement. Based on this information, we could identify a vaulted sub- 
terranean structure currently visible at the road surface of Eleistrias Street just in front of 
the west bastion, as a single remaining part of Koroni's aqueduct (fig. 12). Zerse informs us 
in the key of his plan that the aqueduct brings ‘adequate and good’ water.!2 


12 For the west bastion and the aqueduct see also, Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 21-3. 
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Fig. 12. West bastion, detail with subterranean vault (low) (I. Grigoropoulou). 


4. Of equal importance is the accurate depiction of the eastern walls. Metaxas 
recorded them at battlement level, while Zerse added details from their lower structures: 
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Fig. 13. Livadia Gate, exterior view (I. Grigoropoulou). 


these included the talus of the northern Twin Bastion that continued southwards to the 
Gate of Livadia (fig. 5.6—7); the existence of a fountain just at the foot of the walls, still 
present today even if only accessible by the sea; the existence of a postern gate to the inner 
side of the Southeast Bastion which has since disappeared due to wall collapse. The cir- 
cular Livadia Bastion at the centre of the eastern walls, outside the Livadia Gate, can now 
be reconstructed with fair accuracy (figs. 5.7-8, 13-14): it was apparently the twin of the 
still standing Southeast Bastion (fig. 1[bottom], 5.10), both belonging to an exterior line 
of walls along with its own moat covering the vulnerable part of the Castle towards the 
Livadia area. These structures probably dated from the sixteenth century and represent 
Ottoman additions to the pre-existing medieval walls. The Livadia Bastion was used 
during the Second World War as an ammunition storehouse, and was subsequently 
blown up by the German forces during their withdrawal in 1944, severely damaging 
this side of the enclosure.'? Consequently, the plans acquire special validity, being accu- 
rate reconstructions of this part of the Castle. 

Military buildings that no longer survive are recorded by Metaxas and repeated by 
Manitakis in various parts of the walled city. They were always located at short distances 
from the walls, in order to be easily accessible in case of attack. Large barracks (caserne) 
and storerooms were found in the area near the Southeast Bastion. A second barracks 
was found near the transversal wall, facing the city. The key specifically mentions that 
the latter was built by the French, obviously following the installation of the French expe- 
ditionary force in the castle after 1828. In 1835 it lay empty. Close to the second 


13 Andrews, Castles of the Morea, 18-20; Papathanasopoulos — Papathanasopoulos, ITóAoc-ITvAío, 116-17. 
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Fig. 14. Livadia Bastion (I. Grigoropoulou). 





Fig. 15. Powder store-room at the Livadia Bastion (I. Grigoropoulou). 


barracks, a powder store-room is noted, installed in the rectangular medieval tower of the 
Transversal Wall. A second powder store-room was to be found at the inner side of the 
Livadia Bastion (figs. 5.9, 15). This building is still preserved intact and can thus be 
securely identified: it is a rectangular structure covered with a barrel vault and strength- 
ened by supporting arches. Its entrance is bent in a way to prevent direct contact with the 
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exterior and thus avoid potential accidents. In all probability, this is an earlier structure 
from the Second Venetian Rule whose use continued down to the nineteenth century. 


Public and private buildings 


Today the city-part of Koroni Castle is almost entirely covered by olive trees with only a 
handful of later standing buildings; the area of the fort is wholly occupied by the premises 
of the Timios Prodromos monastery (dedicated to John the Forerunner).!* Until 1828, 
the Castle was inhabited solely by Turks, with the Greeks occupying the area next to 
the harbour, a settlement that was completely destroyed during the War of Independence. 
A year later (1829) Abel Blouet gave us a short description of the eminent Turkish houses 
of Koroni: ‘Les principales maisons turques, à Coron, sont remarquables pour la richesse 
de leur decoration et la grandeur de leur disposition; les interieurs sont ornés de boiseries 
sculptées et peintes, ainsi que de vitraux de couleurs dont l'ensemble, d'un goût oriental, 
produit un bel effet’. 

Consequently, one of the key features of the 1835 plan is that Metaxas drew in detail 
the entire civic fabric within the walls at that time, which obviously preserved all the 
(Turkish) houses, identifying many of their (new) occupants and their functions in the 
accompanying memo written in French. It should be noted that the 1856 Manitakis 
plan simply reproduced the Metaxas one, while translating the accompanying legend 
into Greek. Its focus on the town buildings rather than the fortifications points to the 
fact that it was made in order to preserve a record of a still-functioning settlement and 
was probably used in dealing with civic issues. 

An L-shaped complex at the northern end of the fort was occupied by the Karapoulo 
or Karapaulo family. A line of rectangular structures at the inner side of the transversal 
wall (at its central and south part) was designed with discontinuous lines. They are to be 
identified with large subterranean cisterns, which are still preserved within the monas- 
tery's precinct. Water supply by means of cisterns was vital in every medieval settlement 
in case of siege. The number of these structures probably points to a public use and poses 
a number of questions, such as, for instance, the source of water and the potential con- 
nection of the cisterns to the aqueduct. 

Within the city enclosure, all individual buildings were designed with the boundaries 
of the properties, the stone walls and the paved streets that defined their limits. АП of 
them have since perished, with a handful of exceptions. On the basis of the keys in the 
Metaxas and Manitakis plans, we can identify the residencies of the following individuals: 
Dariotti, Perivolaraki, Dova or Vourna, and Trighetta, along with that of ‘Director Stai". 

These were obviously the most influential inhabitants, with a key role in local public 
affairs. In this light, a future thorough examination of archival sources may well shed 


14 This is a nunnery that follows the old calendar, founded in the 1920s by the local monk Theodoulo 
(Georgio Anagnostopoulo). 
15 Blouet, Expédition scientifique de Morée, 16. 
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more light on the recent history of the local society. For instance, it is known that when 
governor Ioannis Kapodistrias visited the city in 1829, he lodged at the residence of the 
rich merchant Dionisios Trighetta and his wife, Margarita.!é Based on the plan, the 
Trighetta residence was located at the eastern part of the city, near the Livadia Gate. It 
is outlined as a large long-and-narrow complex with transversal wings, oriented to the 
east. 

The following public buildings are also drawn on the Metaxas plan and are noted in 
its key, repeated in Greek in the later Manitakis copy: 


1. ‘Zami [mosque] turc servant d'église'. This refers to the present church of Ayios 
Charalambos which was initially constructed during the Second Venetian Rule in 
1689 and originally dedicated to San Rocco, according to the dedicatory inscription 
that still survives in situ (figs. 5.11, 16).!7 The building was obviously transformed 
into a mosque in 1715, from which period the base of the minaret is preserved to 
the building's northwest corner. It reverted back to being a church after the War of 
Independence. The building is also represented in the Zerse plan, with a cross indicat- 
ing its function. In 2012, the church was burned down and has not been restored. Fig. 
16 represents its state before the fire. 

2. The Town Hall, located directly opposite the entrance of Ayios Charalambos, in the 
area presently occupied by the city's cemetery. 

3. The Hospital, which according to the legend was built by the French expeditionary 

' force and lay empty after its departure. 

4. ‘Zami turc servant d'école'. This building is placed in the vicinity of the castle's main 
gate, its minaret probably depicted in the Baccuet drawing. It was converted into a 
school, as part of the school network founded in Messenia at the instigation of Kapo- 
distrias, and probably functioned according to the widely spread Monitorial System.!? 

5. The residence of the commander of the guard, located near the Livadia Gate. In the 
Zerse plan the building is identified as an oixia €8viKy (national residence). 

6. Ottoman baths. The complex is still preserved in a ruinous state at the area of the 
Livadia Bastion, as depicted on the plan (fig. 5.12). 


16 L. K. Fotiou, Kopévn. Н mpoownoypagia шос лоћатєіос (Athens 1983) 246, who falsely identifies the 
Trighetta mansion with a house outside the walls, the present Malliou residence opposite the church of 
Agios Dimitrios; B. D. Marantos, Н totopia тпс Корбут, rev. ed. B. Rouvalis (Athens 2000) 92. 

17 Papathanasopoulos - Papathanasopoulos, IIóAoc-ITvAía, 111. 

18 For the Monitorial, or Mutual instruction, or Bell-Lancaster Teaching Method in general, see http://www. 
britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/389525/monitorial-system [accessed 12/12/2011]. In Messenia, monitorial 
schools were functioning in the towns of Kalamata, Messini, Methoni, Filiatra, Gargalianoi, etc. (Nikolaou, 
“Н Meconvía сто xpóvi tnc Тоюркокротос', 217). The Methoni school is one of the few buildings specifically 
constructed for this purpose outside the castle walls and still preserved within the modern settlement. See 
V. Albani, Колоботрюко ZyoAeio Me8óvns', HeAozovvnowxá 28 (2005-6) 118-28. For the implementation 
of the Monitorial System in Greece, see L. Papadaki, H оААлйоёбактакт] uégoóoc бібаскоЛіос omv ЕААбба tov 
19?" aióva (Athens 1992); D. Harlan, ‘British Lancastrian schools of nineteenth-century Kythera’, Annual of the 
British School at Athens 106 (2011) 325-74. 
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Fig. 16. Ayios Charalambos, A. exterior view, B. dedicatory inscription (I. Grigoropoulou). 


It should also be noted that in the Zerse plan a number of the fort towers were 
depicted in pink which stood for private residencies, an indication that right after the 
War of Independence they were promptly occupied by individual owners. Furthermore, 
both Metaxas and Manitakis plans record the church that is currently known as Ayia 
Sofia (Holy Wisdom, figs. 5.13, 17), though they ignore it in their keys. This was a build- 
ing of continuous religious use with successive construction phases. The area was 
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Fig. 17. Ayia Sofia, view from the west (I. Grigoropoulou). 


excavated by the Italians during the Second World War in their obvious quest for the 
temple of ancient Asini, though no record of their works survived. Instead, they revealed 
a sixth-seventh century basilica,!? whose north aisle was occupied by what could be inter- 
preted as an Islamic domed tomb (türbe) obviously from the period 1500-675 (First 
Turkish Rule). The building was reused and extended to the west during the Second 
Venetian Rule, thus ending with the present Ayia Sofia. 


Identifying the authors 


The first plan has two hand-written notes in the lower part. The first is the signature of its 
author, lieutenant Metaxas, with the date and place: Navarino, 29 (unknown word in the 
place of the month) 1835. It is obvious that having collected the necessary data from 
Koroni, he later worked and executed the plan at the Fortress of Navarino (known 
also as Niokastro or New Navarino, mod. Pylos), which served as seat of the local mili- 
tary commander.?? 

Lieutenant Metaxas should probably be identified with Gerasimos Metaxas 
(1816-1890), a military engineer and architect originating from a noble family of the 


19 І. Stampoltzis, Mapatnpioers eri тру yptotiavikev vov ts Meconviac, Практка A’ Aeðvoúç Love- 
dpiov Tledonovvnoiaxéy Xnovddv, Хлӣртр 7-14 Lent. 1975, тӧрос̧ B': Apyatdtns кол Виббупоу 
[HeAorovvynoioKxde Порё@рттно. 6] (Athens 1976-8) 268-70, pl. 93-6; Papathanasopoulos – Papathanasopou- 
los, HTóAog-HuvAía, 111, fig. 183. 

20 Papathanasopoulos – Papathanasopoulos, IIóAog-ITvAía, 86; I. M. Grigoropoulou — №. D. Kontogiannis, 
‘Or notikéc фолокёс сто Ppovpro ITOAov («Nedkaotpov») u£ca оло тїс arpxewrkég ттүүёс', ПеАолоуупотакё 
27 (2003-4) 73-6. 
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Ionian Islands, and professionally active during the Ottonian period.?! The fact that all 
notes and the key are written in French should probably be related to the education and 
the family origin of the author. Starting in 1834 he worked for the Department of Archi- 
tecture of the Ministry of the Interior under the direction of Gustav Eduard Schaubert 
who is well known for the urban planning of the capital Athens. The department's 
main object was indeed the urban and architectural restructuring of the Kingdom's 
civic centres. In any case, our plan presents the only surviving proof of Metaxas' involve- 
ment with Messenia, in the very early years of his professional life. Between 1843 and 
1854 he was head of the Cyclades division, and was responsible for the works at the 
jetty of the port of Syros and various other public buildings, such as the monumental 
church of Ayios Nikolaos and the covered fish and meat market in Ermoupoli. 

Metaxas became actively involved in the capital in projects like king Otto's palace 
(the modern Parliament, 1836—42) and its adjacent Royal Gardens (mod. National 
Garden), the Ophthalmiatreio [eye clinic] of Athens (the north extension and an 
additional floor, 1868-9). He also designed a number of private residences, such as the 
Konstantinos Vouros residence in Athens (currently located at 5, Paparrigopoulou 
Street, dated 1859). Between 1863 and 1872 he was professor at the newly-founded Poly- 
technic School of Athens. Over many of his later years, he was Chief of the Military 
Household of King George I. He was one of the proponents of the architectural classicism 
of the nineteenth century. 

According to the second hand-written note on the Metaxas plan, it was checked and 
confirmed by the engineer of the Prefecture of the Peloponnese (?), Captain E. D. Hay, for 
whom unfortunately no further information has been retrieved. The note is dated 4 May 
1836, and the place is again the fortress of Navarino. 

The second plan identifies its author in the head-title. It was made @лб tod 
ФРІЛЕРІКОҮ ZEPXE [sic] (Friedrich Zerse) in the year 1842, ‘with the use of a plane 
table', indicating the accuracy of the work. А small two-line note at the lower right 
part of the plan, outside its frame, supplements this information: the plan was executed 
in Kalamata, on 21 November 1842 by the surveyor of Messenia, Friedrich Zerse. 
He was obviously of German extract, and belonged to the Bavarian administration 
that had functioned in the newly-established Kingdom until the expulsion of all foreign 


21 Regarding the life and work of Gerasimos Metaxas, see К. Ch. Biris, lotopia tov Ебико? МєтооВіоо 
IoAvtieyveíov (Athens 1957) 500—1; M. Biris, 'H avacvyxpórnon ts Avas Kata tv ОӨеууктү Hepíobo, Н 
орҳиєктоуікт tov ктїрїөу mms (1832-1862)', in M. Z. Kasimati (ed.), A0jva-Móvagyo, Téyvn xot HoAwnouóg 
отп véa EAAdSa, exhibition catalogue (Athens 2000) 96-7, 101, 104; I. Traulos — A. Kokkou, EpuozoAm, 
п ónuovpyíao шос véas nóAng om Lipo стс opyég tov 19°” aidva (Athens 1980) 67, 69—70, 81, 88, 95, 
115, 118-20; ‘Mvnun GAdwv £AXvov texvikdv £mocmpuóvov', in P. Kiriazis (ed.), //офто: éAAnveg тєдүїкої 
єлістђиоуєс nepióðov anedevdepwons (Athens 1976) 296. Also in the following sites: http://pandektis.ekt. 
gr/pandektis/handle/10442/58097, — http://www.eie.gr/archaeologia/gr/arxeio more.aspx?id-202, ^ http:;// 
odysseus.culture.gr/h/2/gh251.jsp?obj_id=1760, ^ http://www.cityofathens.gr/el/istoria-toy-ethnikoy-kipoy/ 
istoria-toy-ethnikoy-kipoy, [accessed 15/9/2011]. 
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civil servants, following the constitution of 1844.22 He should be identified with one Zéptoe, 
mentioned in an evaluation memo of the Department of Surveyors personnel that was sub- 
mitted to the Minister of the Interior by D. A. Guebhard on 28 May 1843. According to the 
memo, Zéptoe came from Hanover and entered the Department in 1836.23 

The third plan clearly states at its bottom-left key that it was copied from the original 
(obviously referring to the Metaxas plan) on 16 November 1856 and is signed by the Head 
of the Public Works Department, Lieutenant Colonel Manitakis. It could be that he was 
not the author, but rather the one who authorized and certified the copy. Emmanuel Man- 
itakis (or Manitaky, 1809—83) is another well-known military engineer of the nineteenth 
century. He was recruited by Kapodistrias in 1829 with the rank of lieutenant as 
member of the newly founded ‘Lapa. т@у Eni тўс оҳоооротолоцос xoà dOXITEKTOVIKTIS бЁ10- 
поткфу’ (Corps of officers in charge of fortifications and architecture).?? He served on in 
the Corps of Engineers founded by king Otto in August 1833,26 and remained in the public 
sector occupying the position of Director of Public Works at the Ministry of the Interior 
from 1845 onwards. In 1859 he compiled a handbook containing all laws and regulations 
concerning the Corps of Engineers, while in 1866 he published an account defending the 
material progress of the Greek Kingdom in the sectors of urban planning, finances, 
roads and harbours, shipping and commerce.”” Among the few works that are specifically 
attributed to him, is the plan of Lamia. 


Re-planning the walled town of Koroni 


As already mentioned, the Metaxas plan contains, on the one hand, the actual state of the 
walled city, and on the other, the proposals for its future development. This was achieved 


22 See E. Bastéa, The Creation of Modern Athens: Planning the Myth (Cambridge 2000) 21; 
V. Hastaoglou-Martinidis, ‘City form and national identity: urban designs in nineteenth-century Greece’, 
Journal of Modern Greek Studies 13 (1995) 109. 

23 General State Archives, Ottoman Archive, 9.240; К. Kaukoula - N. Papamichos ~ V. Hastaoglou, 
Zyéd1a nóAgov сту ЕААбба tov 19?" ava (Thessalonike 1990) 41-2, n. 9. 

24 Information about the life and works of E. Manitakis comes mainly from his obituary in Ло:кїАл] Xroá A’ 
(1884) 439-41. See also I. Travlos – A. Kokkou, 'TIoAeoóopío кол Apyitextovixn’, in Joropía tov EAAnvixod 
"E6vovc, vol. 13 (Athens 1977), 518-21; http://pandektis.ekt.gr/pandektis/handle/10442/57666 [accessed 15/ 
12/11]. 

25 Bastéa, The Creation of Modern Athens, 45; Kaukoula-Papamichos-Hastaoglou, Zyéóta zóAgov, 38-9, 
47; Kokkou, ‘H noAcodopixy avacvykpóron , 360. 

26 For the organization of the civil administration concerning public works during this period, see 
Kaukoula-Papamichos-Hastaoglou, Zyéóta zóAeov, 39-42, 47-9; A. Kokkou, “Н полеобошкт avacvykpó- 
mon omy zepíoóo 1828-1843, kpanký лоћлтікў кол лроуроткботпто’, in NeogAAnviki] nón: oGouavikég 
кАлроуошёс Kat EAAnVIKO Kpátoc, лроктк@ tov Ate0voUg Xuuzooíov Історіос, АӨђуа 26-28 Xexteufipiov 
1984, EpuovxoAn 29-30 Xemveyfipíov 1984 (Athens 1985) 361-2. 

27 "Еүҳелоідюу тоф Mnyavixot Lapatos, ўтог ZvAAoyf vouwv, Васлллкду біатауибтоу, droupyikOv óónyubv 
Kân. Пері тйс ótowrukfs ompeoíac тоў Eduavoc афто, and Aperçu sur les progrès matériels de la Grèce. See 
also Bastéa, The Creation of Modern Athens, 67-8; Kaukoula-Papamichos-Hastaoglou, Lyédia nóAgov, 
79-80; Kokkou, ‘Н noAcodopixy avacvykpotyon’, 363. 
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through the co-existence of two layers of design. The first layer, the substratum of the 
plan, represented what the author was able to view at the time. The outlines of all the 
buildings both of the City and the Fort, as well as their precincts, were rendered in 
black ink, as opposed to the grey used for the fortifications. Roofed premises are sketched 
in light pink, obviously relating to their tiled-covered appearance. 

The second layer of design overlies the first, exclusively in the City part of the plan: 
the settlement is enveloped with a bold yellow line, designating a distinct free zone 
between the settlement and the walls, which is named four times as ‘esplanade’. 
Within the yellow framework, building blocks are delineated with pale ochre colour. 
The street grid separating the blocks remained white. 

This layer of design with the yellow-ochre colour, the blocks and street grid, along 
with the peripheral free zone, did not correspond to existing conditions in 1835: the street 
grid passes over buildings of the underlying layer, there is a series of houses in the periph- 
eral zone, while the blocks exclude parts of the premises which are lying beyond their 
borders. It is therefore evident that this layer of design constitutes a proposal for the 
future urban formation of Koroni in its current placement within the walls. All this infor- 
mation was altogether omitted in the later Manitakis copy which simply transcribed the 
layout of the existing premises and street grid. 

The Zerse plan, on the other hand, used the same method as Metaxas to depict the 
settlement that grew outside the walls of Koroni. Sketches in various colours represented 
the existing structures and their features. Yellow was again used for the proposals and the 
future re-planning of the street-grid. As for the area within the walls, the author filled the 
space with the rectangular-trapezoidal blocks of his proposed grid and street pattern with 
no notion to existing structures. He exempted, as mentioned above, Ayios Charalambos 
and the Commander's headquarters. Comparison with the actual situation as noted by 
Metaxas, proves that he simply filled the space with a geometric pattern bordered by 
the lines of the walls. 


Urban planning in nineteenth-century Messenia or The passage from 
barbarity to civilization (S. Bulgaris, 1832)7* 


Though lacking further evidence about this endeavour, we should view the Koroni plans 
as part of the wider conflicting policies that developed in the newly established Greek 
state. Starting from the period of Kapodistrias and greatly accelerating during the rule 
of king Otto, urban planning of the kingdom's pre-existing civic fabric was imperative 
in order to assess existing conditions, rebuild and revitalize its centres. At the same 
time fortified cities which had played an important role in the War of Independence, 
did not generally lose their military function: many of them continued as active army 
bases well into the nineteenth century, while others were converted into jails. Indeed in 


28 For Bulgaris, see P. Kiriazi, ‘Ltapctms Bovayapns, o oyeviotris, o тоАобонос, о йуӨротос’, in Kiriazis, 
Прото: éAAnvec teyvixoi emoriuovec, 151-65. 
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order to comprehend the way the early Greek state dealt with its inherited civic infra- 
structure, one should bear in mind the interaction between an initially predominant 
but gradually failing military function and the need to refurbish existing civic structures 
in order for them to comply with the aspirations and the mentality of the new kingdom. 
The fact that public works were carried out by a rudimentary administration predomi- 
nantly staffed with military engineers, only added to this interaction. 

In the short period of governor Kapodistrias (1828—31) an impressive number of 
planning projects were either completed or programmed, under the direction of 
Stamati Bulgari (1775-843), mainly for the cities of the Peloponnese, such as Nauplion, 
Patras, Argos, and Tripoli. The authors were mostly foreigners, among them the French 
engineers of the expeditionary force under general Maison that arrived in the Navarino 
area in 1828.2? 

The latter were especially active recording the land and its settlements, while also recon- 
structing bridges, roads, defenses, aqueducts etc.?? Their contribution was paramount in the 
area of Messenia, in order to re-settle the population that was largely left bereft following 
the devastating activities of the Turk-Egyptian forces under Ibrahim Pasha. 

In Methoni (it. Modon), it was decided to transfer the population to an area outside 
the walls, while pulling down all surviving houses within the enclosure in order to re-use 
the building materials. The fortress preserved its role as their military base, with its bridge 
over the moat rebuilt and the commander's headquarters redressed in order to receive a 
state visit by Kapodistrias himself.?! On the occasion, he approved and signed the plan of 
the new city (based on their larger plan of the whole area), entitled ‘Plan des Environs de 
Modor’ and dated 4 May 1829.?? At the time it housed 3,625 inhabitants, and had a 


29 Travlos – Kokkou, “ПоАеобошо кол Арҳиєктоуікў’, 515; Kokkou, “Н moAeo8ojukf| avacvykpómon', 
359-60; Bastéa, The Creation of Modern Athens, 43—50; Hastaoglou-Martinidis, ‘City form and national 
identity’, 106; Е. Pajor, Eretria — Nea Psara, eine klassizistische Stadtanlage über der antiken Polis |Eretria 
XV, Ausgrabungen und Forschungen] (Athens 2006) 111; Ex@eon Zyeótov ЕААтпикфу IHóAgov 1828-1900, 
Уто mAaíoia tov Ate@votc Xuuzooíou «NeoeAAnvixn ПдАл» nov opyavóvetat олб tnv Erawpeía МєА&ётпє 
Néov EAAnviopot АӨђуа 27/9-4/10/1984 (Athens 1984) 7—9; Kaukoula-Papamichos-Hastaoglou, Zyéôta 
zóA£Qv, 37-8, 77. Especially for Nauplion and Tripoli see the articles of V. К. Dorovinis, “О oyeówopóc 
tov Navràiov котб my Kanodiotpiaky nepíoóo (1828-33)', and P. Tsakopoulos, ‘TpimoAn: тоАкодоракт\, 
HOPPOACYIKH elér ттс HETEBAONS ar wmv одоромікў OTH VEOEAANVIKT nón, in NeoeAAnvixy nón, 287-96 
and 297-325 respectively. 

30 For the work of the French Expeditionary Force and the related Scientific Mission (Expédition scientifi- 
que de Morée) see the publication of Saitas, To épyo тпс ГоАЛікўс єлістшоуікїс олоотоАл]$; and esp. the 
article of P. Tsakopoulos, ‘H avayvapion tov остко? yópov: олотолфсєцс о1кїонФу кол noAeoóo]ukó 
oxé5i0’, 76-86 for their contribution in the urban planning. For their building activity, T. Demodos, ‘О 
прфӧтос 6nióotog ёрӧџрос̧ omy EAAGSa’, in Kiriazis, Прбто: éAAnvec reyvikoí emoráuovec, 228-30. 

31 Related by J. B. G. M. Bory de St. Vincent, Relation du voyage de la commission scientifique de Morée 
dans le Péloponnése, les Cyclades et Г Attique, tome premier (Paris 1836) 339-48. Also, Blouet, Expédition 
scientifique de Morée, 11-12, 16, pl. 12; N. D. Kontogiannis- L.M.Grigoropoulou, To к@отро тпс Меббупс 
(Athens 2009) 19—20, 38-9, 48-9. 

32 Archive of MEECC. Also, Ex6&or Zyeótov EAAnvikóv HóAgov 1828-1900, 13, nr.3; Kaukoula-Papami- 
chos-Hastaoglou, Eyéóta zóAgov, 199; Kiriazis, Пофто: &ААтуєс tezvikoí єлїстїшоуЕС, 322; Tsakopoulos, ‘H 
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fan-shaped grid pattern that spread outwards from the castle peninsula. The aim was to 
create a new orthogonal grid, regulating pre-existing irregular street patterns.?? 

In Navarino, the first attempt of the French engineers was to restructure the old for- 
tified city, while housing also a part of the population near the harbour outside the walls. 
The surviving plan for the walled city was apparently never implemented.?^ On the other 
hand their proposal for the nucleus of the modern Pylos at the harbour proved a success, 
meeting the pressing needs of a population of refugees residing in wooden huts and 
unhealthy conditions.?? It was entitled ‘Plan de la ville basse de Navarin’, executed in 
Navarino on 26 December 1830 and approved in Nauplion on 15 January 1831 by 
the governor Kapodistrias.?Ó The new city obviously flourished and soon outgrew its 
original core, creating a need for a plan of an enlarged city (entitled ‘LyéStov nóAeoc Neo- 
Káotpov'), which was approved in the name of king Otto by queen Amalia on 5 July 
1861.7 

Finally, the French engineers produced a plan of the Koroni peninsula in 1829.7? It 
recorded the geography of the area, the settlement outside the walls, and the general 
layout of the Castle. Were they also intending to pursue a new urban planning of the med- 
ieval settlement, as they did in the previous cases and elsewhere in the Peloponnese? Was 
this plan known or used by Metaxas and Zerse? These questions cannot be answered 
with any certainty due to lack of evidence, yet it would not seem irrational to assume 
that the French work could well have served as background for the slightly later plans 
by the engineers in the service of the newly-founded Kingdom, since they all faithfully 
recorded existing conditions working virtually side-by-side. 

During king Otto's rule, the process of urban planning and modernization was 
greatly accelerated, including almost all pre-existing cities (such as Thebes, Naupaktos, 


Continued 

avayvapion тоу остко? xepov', 80-1, figs. 5.8, 5.10 and 113.6. The city continued to grow and a second plan 
with the extension was drawn in 1880, currently preserved at the same archive. 

33 Bastéa, The Creation of Modern Atbens, 46. 

34 Itis preserved in two copies, one in the National Historical Museum, Athens (N. D. Kontogiannis, *ITAnp- 
opopies ую то Nióxactpo Плох реса олб ta oxéóvx тоу OTPATLOTIKOV unyavikóv tov 17°°-19°° óva’, in 
Avtandéoon, МєАётєс Вибаутуйс кол MetaBulavivig ApyoioAoyíac кол Téxvns pog ruv тпс кабпуђтріос 
EAévng АвАту1йууп-Аврт) [Athens 2010] 215-16, 223, fig.12), and the second іп the Dépôt de la Guerre, Paris 
(Tsakopoulos, “Н avayvapion tov aonkod xópov', 86, fig. П3.5). 

35 Vividly depicted in the drawings of Prosper Baccuet, published in J.Bennet, J.L.Davis, D. К. Harlan, ‘The 
fortress of Anavarin-i Cedid’, in F. Zarinebaf, J. Bennet, J. L. Davis (eds.), A Historical and Economic Geogra- 
phy of Ottoman Greece, The Southwestern Morea in the 18" Century (Princeton 2005) 254, figs.IIL16—7. 
36 Archive of MEECC. Also, Bastéa, The Creation of Modern Athens, 46-7, fig. 8; ExOeon Syediov EAAn- 
vikóv IHóAeov 1828-1900, 14, nr. 6; Kaukoula-Papamichos-Hastaoglou, Zyéóta zóAgov, 215; Kiriazis, 
IHpóxot éAAnveg teyvikoí єтотђшоуєс, 323. A copy of this plan is preserved іп the Dépôt de la Guerre, 
Paris (Tsakopoulos, “Н avoyvópion tov aotkov xópov', 80, fig. 5.7). 

37 Archive of MEECC. See also 'Ex68eor) Lyediov EAAnvixóv HóAeov 1828-1900, 24, nr. 53; Papathanaso- 
poulos — Papathanasopoulos, ITóAog-ITuAía, 91-2. 

38 Tsakopoulos, ‘H avayvapion tov acuxoo xópov' 80, Folio 66. The plan was drawn by Michaux based 
on the plans of Cavagnac, and is currently kept in the Dépôt de la Guerre, Paris (Cartes/4.10.C.81.0001 ). 
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Lamia, Chalkida etc.). New — mainly coastal — cities were also designed and founded, 
such as Eretria, Aidipsos and Karystos (then Othonopolis) in Euboia, or Ermoupolis in 
Syros.?? At the same time, the military administration continued to use older fortified 
settlements as army bases, command stations or military outposts. Although largely 
understudied as a subject, the kingdom's garrisons were stationed not only in the frontier 
cities, e.g. Lamia,*° but also in a number of Peloponnese centres, like Nauplion (in the 
castle of Akronauplia)."' 

In Messenia, a number of earlier walled towns were used by the military, such as the 
castles of Methoni and Navarino, with the former gradually abandoned and the later 
finally turned into a penitentiary prison.*? The government's city-planning efforts were 
centered on the development of the area's capital, Kalamata. The first recorded plan of 
the city, dated to 1836, represented in detail the post-medieval settlement situated 
away from the sea and surrounding the outcrop of its castle. The privileged position of 
the nearby coastal area along the harbour was soon acknowledged, and a new settlement 
(Coast of Kalamata, napoAio КолонфФу) quickly spread and was recorded in a number of 
plans dating from 1860 onwards. 

Another coastal settlement, Marathos, developed at the western shores of Messenia, 
serving as the port for the agricultural products of nearby Gargalianoi and Filiatra. Its 
plan was approved by the king on the 20 October 1859. The consistent policy of 


39 "Travlos - Kokkou, “Полеобоша кол Apyitektovicn’, 515-19; Bastéa, The Creation of Modern Athens, 
22-3, 56-9, 61-4; Hastaoglou-Martinidis, ‘City form and national identity’, 101, 105-8; Ex@eon Ereóiov 
EAAnvikóv IHóAgov 1828-1900, 9-11; Kaukoula-Papamichos-Hastaoglou, Zyéóta zóAeov, 78-9, 98, 143, 
168, 178, 164, 227 (plans reproduced from the Archive of MEECC). For Ermoupolis, see Travlos – 
Kokkou, EpuozoArn, 25-32, and esp. 64-8. For Eretria, see Pajor, Eretria — Nea Psara. For Chalkida, see 
S. Kokkinis — С. P. Gikas, ‘To npóxo лоАвобошко ёбурорџа tov «Ká&otpov» tnc Xadkidac кол кол@лоуүос 
tov ктосџбтоу’, Apyeiov Evpoikóv MeAenóv 19 (1974) 277-91. For the pre-eminence of coastal sites, see 
M. Sinarellis, ‘Réseau routier et état Grec’, in NeoeAAnvixh nóAn, 376. 

40 M.-Ph. Papakonstantinou, То кботро тпс Aauíog (Athens 1994) 10-11, 21-2. 

41 A highly interesting document in this respect, dated in 1834, is kept in the General State Archives of 
Argolid, Nauplion. Entitled: ‘Tevicai обтүүіол Sié thv brngesiav tod pQovgiov NavmAias k(ai) tàv бАЛоу 
poovgiav’ (Apxeio Annoyepovtiag Ф. 6.4), it lists the daily duties and services of an active military base of 
the early Greek kingdom. I would like to thank I. Spiliopoulou for bringing the document to my attention 
and the Director of the Archives, Mr. Georgopoulos, for his warm hospitality and sharing of his knowledge 
on local history. 

42 For Methoni, see Kontogiannis – Grigoropoulou, To кботро тпс MEóvric, 19. For the Navarino (Niokas- 
tro) prison, see Grigoropoulou — Kontogiannis, ‘Ou xotikég фолокёс сто Фро?рю ITóAov («Neókaotpov»)* 
74-7. 

43 Allinthe Archive of MEECC. The Coast of Kalamata plans bear the following dates: 1860, 13 July 1867, 
6 September 1868, 29 June 1898, 29 August 1893, 28 November 1895, 25 August 1900, etc. See also, Ex6eon 
Zyediov EAAnvikóv IóAgov 1828-1900, 26, nrs. 62-3; Kaukoula-Papamichos-Hastaoglou, Syédia nóAgov, 
173, 175. For the urban development of Kalamata during the nineteenth century see I. K. Spiliopoulou, *H 
TOAEOSOMIKN кол орутєктоукт| e&&Aien тпс КоЛон@тос ond ta проєлоуастоатко ypóvia Ews Thy тєрїобо tov 
ugoonoAéuov. Н тохт тс nóAng pete тос oetouoúç in С. Xanthaki-Karamanou, А. N. Doulaveras, I. К. Spi- 
liopoulou (eds.), MEconvío: XuufoAÉc orv Ioropío кол тоу HoAvnouó тпс, Agiépoua (Athens 2012) 665-70. 
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founding harbours and enhancing towns continued in Messinia well into the following 
reign of George I, with examples ranging from the important Kyparissia to the minor 
site of Bouka Pamisou.** 

The politics and ideologies that instigated the process of town-planning in the 
early history of the Greek kingdom, as well as its actual implementation, have been 
a matter of considerable research.** According to these, from the economic point of 
view, the new kingdom needed urban centres to act as growth drivers, to invite and 
settle Greek populations from outside the frontiers, to facilitate agricultural production 
and transportation improvements. From the political point, the interventions aimed 
to reflect the new national identity, the continuation of a classical past devoid of 
Ottoman remnants; to establish central authority within a regime of absolute monar- 
chy; to set principles and dictate organizational patterns that would unify the built 
environment of Greece creating an impression of a European state in a Levantine 
setting. 

On a practical level, this led to uneven results, deriving from the dynamic process 
between government initiative and citizen involvement. Nevertheless, it followed in 
general the same guidelines: an effort was always evident to adhere to basic geometric 
urban patterns. The weight was set on public and state buildings that would function 
as the city’s focal points from which streets and blocks would radiate. It was attempted 
to create central spaces with public character, such as open squares, as well as rec- 
reational areas with gardens and promenades. Most of the kingdom’s cities were 
located in coastal sites and natural harbours, since communication was mainly conducted 
through sea routes, due to the lack of land roads. 

In the case of the Koroni plans, kernels of all these driving forces and directions are 
detected. The aim was not to revitalize a devastated settlement, but to configure a med- 
ieval infrastructure with the typical narrow alleys and the compounded clusters of build- 
ings, a part of which had outgrown its fortified enclosure moving closer to the port. 
Metaxas focused on the medieval town by setting a grid pattern and creating a free per- 
ipheral zone. The later would act as a recreational space in the spirit of nineteenth- 
century gardens. He also recorded all public buildings that played a central role in the 
infrastructure of the city and the circulation of the inhabitants. Furthermore, he noted 
the houses of the key citizens, the ones that were expected to have an active part in the 
local social, commercial and administrative affairs. His effort was supplemented by 
Zerse, who focused on the settlement outside the walls. 


44 Archive of MEECC. See also ЕкӨғот Zyediov EAAgvwóv IHóAgov 1828-1900, 27-8, nrs. 67-8, 72-3, 75; 
Kaukoula-Papamichos-Hastaoglou, Zréóta zóAgov, 95-7, 158, 176, 187, 201, 226. 

45 Hastaoglou-Martinidis, ‘City form and national identity’, 99-110; Bastéa, The Creation of Modern 
Athens, 43-4, 47-8, 51-3, 60-1; Kaukoula-Papamichos-Hastaoglou, Eréóts addewv, 21-5, 33, 60-6, 
113-18; A. Karadimou-Gerolympou, ‘Zyediacpds kot оу@кттот| тоо yópov тпс nóAng, in NeoEAAnvixh 
zóAn, 383—8; P. Tsakopoulos, ‘EAAnvixt nóin кол veokAacwiouóc, n EAANVIKH noAeoSopía otov 19° олбо’, 
in Lagopoulos, А. -F. (ed.), Н totopia тпс £AAnvikrjg nóng (Athens 2004) 373-82; Pajor, Eretria — Nea 
Psara, 66-8. 
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Nevertheless, they both paid considerable attention to the fortifications of the city. 
They recorded them in great detail, noting the gates, posterns, canon embrasures, 
towers and bastions. One can surely conclude that this was still an active military instal- 
lation, or at least one that could be used as such in case of danger. The fact that the Man- 
itakis plan almost ignored the walls focusing only on the settlement proved that the 
enclosure had gradually lost its military importance, being downgraded in junction to 
that of a simple stone fence. 

There is no evidence indicating that the proposals for the medieval town and its new 
street grid were ever approved or enforced. In any case, they were probably overcome by 
local conditions and historic evolution. In the later half of the nineteenth century the 
settlement was wholly transferred outside the walls by the sea, following its economic 
growth as an important harbour and an outlet of agricultural products, namely olive 
oil. To that end, a new extension of the city was approved on 3 April 1889.46 The 
houses of the old medieval town were gradually left to decay and disappeared finally, 
though property titles were still maintained. 

The plans of the walled town of Koroni should therefore be envisaged as the result 
of a significant and rigorous, though short-lived, effort by the services of the newly- 
established Greek Kingdom to record and modernize the existing conditions of an 
active settlement, including well-maintained fortifications, private and public buildings. 
They were drawn in an effort to suggest an urban intervention in order to improve the 
form and function of the civic fabric in the aftermath of the War of Independence, along 
the guidelines of the wider political and social culture of the day. Even though the 
achievement of their goal remains in doubt, they proved a fortunate attempt since 
they accurately documented a fortified settlement that no longer exists, a monumental 
complex that went through centuries of change and intervention, reaching our times vir- 
tually unknown. 


APPENDIX: CATALOGUE OF PLANS WITH TRANSCRIPTION OF 
LEGENDS 


1. Title: PLAN DE CORON Fig. 2 
Dimensions: 45 cm. height x 50, 5 cm. width. 
Provenance: National Historical Museum, Athens, Plan Collection (Lykoudis Archive) 
no. 13620/88. 
Date: 1835 
Key: (in a column at tbe upper right side) No. 1. Grand magasin / 2. Maison occupée par la famille 
Dariotti / 3. id. id. id. Perivolaraki / 4. Zami turc servant d'église / 5. Maison servant de Dimarchie / 
6. Maison occupée par la famille Karapoulo / 7. Caserne du temps des frangais, actuel / lement inhabi- 
tée. / 8.Hópital, du temps des frangais, / actuellement inhabité. / 9. Maison occupée par le Dr. Stai. / 10. 
Zami turc servant d'école. / 11. Maison occupée par la famille Dova (?) / 12. Maison occupée par 


46 Archive of MEECC. For the urban fabric and the buildings of modern Koroni, see P. Grigorakis — 
S. Migadi - D. Charalambous, *Me0óvn – Kopóvm', in D. Philippidis (ed.), EAAgvixfj Порабоотокї 
APXUTEKTOVIKH, Tóuoc тётортос: ПеАолбуупоос A’ (Athens 1985) 55-74. 
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l'officier / commandant le détachement / en garnison. / 13. Bains turcs / 14. Maison occupée par la 
famille / Tringhetta / 15. Poudriére. / 16. Poudriére. 

(Low left corner) Navarin le 29 106v. 1835 / (signature) Metaxà Lieutenant 

(Below the plan, to the right of the previous, circular stamp with emblem and adjoining inscrip- 
tion | PITHX EHIKPAT. KAI ENI ZTPATIOTIKON 

(Below the plan, to the right of the previous): Vidit. Navarin 4 Mai 1836 / L ing. de la Nomarchie / 
«duloponis» / E. D. Hay / Capit. / (Circular stamp witb emblem and adjoining inscription) 
BAZIAIKH AIOIK. TOY ___ 

(At the upper left and the low right corner rectangular stamp with blue ink) AQPEA / TIETPOY X. 
AYKOYAH / YHOXTPATHI OY. 

Designer: Metaxas 

N.B From the two circular stamps that accompany the notes, the first depicts in full formulation 
the royal emblem of the Ottonian period, as it was defined in the Royal Decree 947, dated 26 January/7 
February 1933: in the middle, escutcheon with a silver cross and the Bavarian coat-of-arms in the centre, 
set in ultramarine background. It is supported by heraldically placed lions, golden and crowned, and 
above it, there is a closed royal crown. The whole scheme is set in front of a purple mantle, also 
bearing a royal crown. ^ The inscription surrounding the emblem suggests that the stamp belonged 
to the Ministry of Military Affairs. 

The second stamp has the same emblem in larger scale, bearing one more royal crown and sur- 
rounded by two laurel branches. The only legible words of the surrounding inscription refer to a 
Royal Command. 


2. Title: (upper right corner, within a rectangular frame) XXEAION / тїс nóAgoc / KOPQNHE / 
біоурофӨёу бї® тїс МетоотролёСтс / оло 100 DPIAEPIKOY ZEPXE кото то / 1842 Fig. 3 

Dimensions: 57 cm. height x 62 cm. width. 

Provenance: Archive of MEECC. 

Date: 1842 

Key: (lower left corner, witbin a rectangular frame) 

"Eénynors / (left column) [rectangle with blue colour] 66Aac00 / [rectangle with brown colour] 
Koi / [rectangle with manganese colour] Оікіол cic ёӨмікӣу үўу / [rectangle with pink colour] 
Oikia giç ібіюктцсіос / [colourless rectangle] Гїлєбоу / [rectangle with lines] `Обої / 1.2.3.4... 
AgWpoi тфу tepayiwv / [numbers in pink, barely visible] Xnueiópetoo. iconedmoews / 5 Гєнєто1к@ 
onpeta / (right column) 162<ү> Annagyeiov / 11 AgonoteAoveiov / 182 Anuotixév ZyoAsiov / «64» 'Екк- 
Anoia / a Коштүтїютоу / В ‘YSoaywyetov / y KgeonwActov / 6 MóXoc / € Mateia / (single column) [two 
horizontal parallel yellow lines] Awxyópo£Ei tv 666v тїс véac nóAeoc / Ai бюстбсєцс TOV 090v eiva 
: / 1 тбёеос ў ао = 11 Мётро ПАйтос/ 2 » » ВВ =7 » »/ 3» » yy26» » /4» » ot Aomoi= 4 » » 

(lower centre) 

Kegadainois / tov ёрВобфу тоу тероуіоу / '1бїокттүгюу тероло 303 стрєщіото 44,993 / Пооко- 
ботпдёутоу » 10 » 3,325 / E0vixàv » 99 » 21,826 / tó ёлоу » 412 отоёниц... 70,144 

(lower right corner, within a rectangular frame) 

Iapomptjoes / (left column) ‘Н nod £ygv..... katotkouc, éxvobtov eivor / "Eunooot t колдо t / 
Biopnxavot / Teweyoi / Aiweig / Nato / ‘Idvoxmtot / 'O kvoudtegos бё лооос Gofjg TOV котоікоу / 
лооёоўктоа ёк тїс Évowwogog TOD £OvixoO ёАолфуос, £v © nAnodvouv ..... Aayuds Kat’ / ётос giç 16 
Anuóotov tà ёуо{ктоу abtod, EKTÓG / тоб бєк@тоъу ёк Apayuðv .... neptnov . / 'O ёЛолбу о®тос ретеВАлет 
бо тїс nye- / Аеіос eig tv KOAAEOYyEUNV Eig katy котбстас1у kai / бс ёк tovtov ёАліСетол tayeia 
пободос тїс / лола. 

(right column) `Н xod\egyovpévy үтү eivor үт, ретріос / лотос, SAN бё £Ovur. / Ai оїк1ол, 
ёктос tov bn’ 0010. 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 19 / 21, 36, 42, 43, 47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 57, 64, 119, єїмол / &o- 
pavtor / Ai обої kaitoi éner Sia Thy xotiotv / qudEwv Sév katackevdoOnoay єісёт. / "YAwóv ёй viv 
xatookgvrv оікибу K(ai) / 668v, oiov, MBon Epos klai) MNAdS / Etgioxetat nànoiov eis oxpOoviav. /'H 








47 On the subject, see, Ch. С. Dimakopoulou, ‘Н кобіёростіс véou e6vixod Өорєо? катй то 1832’, AeAtiov 
тпс Epaddixns кол Peveadoyixns Етопрєіас тпс ЕААдббос 10 (1996) 201-5, fig. 7. 
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X60 civa oyewotótn K(ai) f| Өёсїс тїс nó- / Agas єю@о&стос, лоблбутоу бё. тўс ükoonóAenc. / 'O Auri 
бёхєтол uóvov шкоб noia. Tò ddQaywyetov qéoe @ркєт@ K(ai) колб ®бото. 

(lower right corner, below tbe plan’s frame) 

"Ev Колбџролс тӯ 21" Noeufeiov 1842 / 'O Георётотс Meconvias / Ф. Zégoe 

Designer: Friedrich Zerse 

Bibliography: ‘Ex@eon Xyeóiov EAAqvikóv IóAgov 1828-1900, 20-1, пг. 32; Kaukoula-Papami- 
chos-Hastaoglou, Zyéóta zóAgov, 183. 


3. Title: (upper left corner) «Exé8wov» тїс полос / Коофутс Fig. 4 

Dimensions: 38 cm. height x 52 cm. width. 

Provenance: Archive of MEECC. 

Date: 1856 

Key: (lower left corner) 

«Awvav тїс ёк to0 лоототолох avtyeagic / mv 16 Nogeufoiou 1856 / [Атросіоју "Eoyov 
Титнетбохпс / (signature) [ Еціоуооцд] Моуибктс / бутосоутоур(отбоҳто) 

(upper right corner) 

«1» MeyóXov Maryafetov 

«2» Oikia котеҳорёут блӧ thv оікоүёуғюу tod бє Aapoubrm 

3»»»»»» Пео1Волообкт 

4 TCapiov 'ОВороукбу xonowebov ё £xkAnoiav 

6 Oikia koxexouévn бло thv otkoyéveiav _ _ KaganadAov 

5 Oikia ҳопсшедохсо ós Aniagyxetov 

7 Улоатфу TarauKds бкотоіктуос̧ 

8 Nocokopeiov ГоААлкбу @котоїктүтоу 

9 Oikia котеҳорёут and tóv AwvOvvtüv Zxói 

10 TCopiov 'Одоромікбу yonowertov фс ZxoAeiov 

11 Oikia katexopévn and тўу оікоүѓёуғюу tod Bovpvà 

12 Oikia Katexouévn бло tov Atotkntr]v Tod блослбсротос 

13 Лоотоб 'Оборауіко 

14 Oikia котеҳорёуп &nó tiv oikoyévetxv то? к. Тотүүёто 

15 IIvopvióonoOnkn 

16 » 

Designer: Manitakis (?) 

Bibliography: 'Ex0gor Exeóíov EAAnvikóv IHóAeov 1828-1900, 22, nr. 40; Kaukoula-Papami- 
chos-Hastaoglou, Zy£ót« zóAgov, 184. 
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Entertainment in the twelfth-century canonical 
commentaries: were standards the same for Byzantine 
clerics and laymen? 


Maroula Perisanidi 
University of Nottingham 


In this article I analyse the twelfth-century commentaries of Aristenos, Zonaras, and Bal- 
samon on canons tbat probibited certain forms of entertainment to clerics and/or laymen. 
Only when their commentaries are studied as a whole, does a pattern in their treatment 
become clear: they sougbt to minimize any distinctions between laity and clergy found in 
the original canons. This gives us a rare glimpse into lay and clerical interactions and 
reinforces the view that the Byzantine Church did not wish to maintain clear boundaries 
between clerics and laymen. 


The pastoral and liturgical roles of clerics meant that they were in many ways distinct 
from their parishioners. Unlike laymen, all priests, deacons, and subdeacons wore litur- 
gical vestments, handled holy vessels, and entered the sanctuary. Outside the church, 
differentiation was made through the types of professions clerics could exercise and 
the kinds of contact they could have with women.’ In other cases, however, clerical 
and lay lives were more similar than we might expect. In this article, I will explore one 
such case, that of entertainment.” To do so, I will compare the moral standards required 
from laymen and clergy in the twelfth-century canonical commentaries of Alexios Aris- 
tenos (d. after 1166), Ioannis Zonaras (d. after 1150), and Theodoros Balsamon 


1  A.E.Laiou, ‘God and Mammon: credit, trade, profit and the canonists’, in N. Oikonomides (ed.), Byzan- 
tium in the 12th Century: canon law, state and society (Athens 1991) 261-300; D. J. Constantelos, ‘Clerics 
and secular professions in the Byzantine Church’, Byzantina 13/1 (1985) 373-90; P. Viscuso, ‘Canonical 
aspects of clerical marriage during the Late Byzantine and Ottoman periods’, in J. J. Allen (ed.), Vested in 
Grace: priesthood and marriage in the Christian East (Brookline 2001) 67-120. 

2 Оп entertainment in Byzantium more generally, see also S. Tougher, ‘Having fun in Byzantium’, in 
L. James (ed.), A Companion to Byzantium (Chichester 2010) 135-45; C. Roueché, ‘Entertainment, 
theatre and hippodrome’, in E. Jeffreys, J. Haldon and R. Cormack (eds), The Oxford Handbook of Byzan- 
tine Studies (Oxford 2008) 677-84. 
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(d. after 1195).? These canonists commented on earlier canons which did not always cor- 
respond to the realities and needs of their own time.* Yet, their commentaries provide a 
rich source of information concerning contemporary society, by not only explaining and 
harmonising the ecclesiastical and civil laws but also occasionally expressing indignation 
at their current neglect.? Through an analysis of their commentaries on entertainment, I 
will argue that there was little difference in the way that the twelfth-century canon 
lawyers treated clerics and laymen. The liturgical duties of the clergy and their need 
for ritual purity were never mentioned. It was the propriety of the activities themselves 
and the context within which they took place that determined their acceptability. Immor- 
ality, associations with the heterodox, the mixing of the sacred with the profane, use of 
divination, and even laughter made certain types of entertainment unsuitable for all 
Christians. 


Canons addressed to clerics and laymen 


Most canons dealing with entertainment were addressed to both clergy and laity. Canons 
53 and 55 of the council of Laodicea (before 380), canons 42 and 43 of the Apostles (c. 


3 Оп the three canonists, see S. Troianos, ‘Byzantine canon law from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries’, 
in W. Hartmann and K. Pennington (eds), History of Byzantine and Eastern Canon Law (Washington, D.C. 
2012) 176-83; their work is edited in Xóvrayua vv 0£íov Kai ієрду Kavévov, 4 vols., eds С. A. Rhalles and 
M. Potles (Athens 1852-4), hereafter referred to as Syntagma, I for vol. 1, Syntagma, II for vol. 2, and so on. 
4 Balsamon is thought to have written his entire commentary on the Nomokanon in 1177. The rest of his 
commentaries would not be completed before the end of his life. See A. Schminck, ‘Zur Entwicklung des Ehe- 
rechts in der Komnenenepoche’, in N. Oikonomides (ed.), Byzantium in the 12th century: canon law, state and 
society (Athens 1991) 584 n.171; Troianos, ‘Byzantine canon law’, 181. There is considerable debate about 
Zonaras’ date of writing. Based on his comment on canon 7 of Neocaesarea that he had seen a patriarch and 
several metropolitans present at the second wedding of an emperor, his commentary must have been com- 
pleted after 1161, the year of the second marriage of the emperor Manuel I Komnenos. See Troianos, ‘Byzan- 
tine canon law’, 177; Syntagma, П, 80. Banchich, on the other hand, has argued that this comment might be 
simply an interpolation rather than Zonaras’ own view. What is more, even if Zonaras was its author, the 
emperor he was referring to could have been the emperor Nikephoros III Botaneiates (r. 1078-81) who 
was married three times and whose second wedding took place in 1078. See T. M. Banchich, ‘Introduction: 
the Epitome of Histories', in T. M. Banchich and E. N. Lane (trans.), Tbe History of Zonaras from Alexander 
Severus to the death of Theodosius the Great (London 2009) 7. Aristenos' interpretation was the earliest of the 
three. As evidenced by its title, the composition was initiated at the behest (лоотролт) of the emperor John 
Komnenos (г. 1118—43), around 1130. See Troianos, ‘Byzantine canon law’, 179. 

5  R.Browning, "Theodore Balsamon's commentary on the canons of the council in Trullo as a source on 
everyday life іп twelfth-century Byzantium’, in C. Angelide (ed.), H xo8nugpivf Com сто Butávno (Athens 
1989) 421-7. 

6 This is in stark contrast with Western canon law. The council of Agde (506) decreed that priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons, should avoid wedding feasts, ‘lest their [senses of] seeing and hearing which have been 
assigned to the sacred mysteries be polluted through contact with filthy spectacles and words'. This canon 
was included in the twelfth century in Gratian's Decretum which became the major source of Western 
canon law. See D. 34 c. 19 in Corpus iuris canonici: Decretum Magistri Gratiani, vol. 1, ed. E. Friedberg 
(Graz 1959) 130. 
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380), and canon 22 of the second council of Nicaea (787) regulated drinking and eating." 
Canons 42 and 43 of the Apostles and canon 50 of Trullo (691/2) prohibited clerics and 
laymen from playing games of chance (kvfeoew).? Canon 60 of Carthage (419), canons 
62 and 65 of Trullo, and canon 70 of the Apostles forbade their participation in pagan or 
Jewish celebrations.? Canons 51 and 66 of Trullo and 61 of Carthage restricted attend- 
ance to certain spectacles.) These activities were considered inappropriate for 
Christians. 


Eating and Drinking 

Food and drink in general could symbolize both good and evil, seen for example in the 
Eucharistic meal that brings about man's salvation and in the apple that brought 
about his fall.!" Food and drink when consumed in excess were seen as corrupting."? 
Canon 55 of Laodicea forbade both clerics and laymen from attending ёк ovpBodjjc¢ ovp- 
xóoiw,, large banquets whose expenses were shared by the participants. The canonists 
explained that such banquets gave rise to gluttony and drunkenness which in turn led 
to quarrelsome behaviour and contempt for God.!? Excessive eating and drinking 
could also lead to undesirable sexual behaviour.!^ It was thought, for example, to 
induce nocturnal emissions. Canons 42 and 43 of the Apostles also forbade both 
clerics and laymen from getting drunk.'® In so doing, however, they divided clerics 


Syntagma, Ш, 219-21; Syntagma, ЇЇ, 58-9, 642-6. 

Syntagma, ЇЇ, 58, 424. 

Syntagma, ПІ, 465; Syntagma, II, 448-52, 456-60, 90-1. 

10 Syntagma, II, 424—7, 460-2; Syntagma, Ш, 466-7. 

11 A.Eastmond and L. James, ‘Eat, drink ... and pay the price’, in І. Brubaker and К. Linardou (eds), Eat, 
Drink and Be Merry (Luke 12:19): Food and Wine in Byzantium (Aldershot 2007) 175. 

12 There was an enduring Byzantine position that everything made by God, including food and wine, was 
good. It was abuses, such as excess, that were blameworthy. See Syntagma, II, 67-8. There remained however 
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an understanding that certain foods were unclean. Indeed this was one of the reproaches made against the 
Latins during the 1054 controversy, see Т.М. Kolbaba, The Byzantine Lists: Errors of the Latins (Urbana, 
IL 2000) 145-69, 189-90. For Zonaras’ and Balsamon's opinion on unclean food, see also Syntagma, Il, 
81, 462-3. 

13 Syntagma, Ш, 221. More positive attitudes towards the drinking of wine can be found in some Byzantine 
texts from the eleventh century onwards, but this is not reflected in the canonical commentaries: see 
E. Anagnostakes, 'Oivog 6 Вобаутубс̧', in М. Z. Kopidakes, E. Anagnostakes, and A. Georganta (eds), 
'Olvog отђу Поіпот, vol. B2 (Athens 1995) 32-3, 102-5. 

14 Gluttony was thought to be the mother of the sin of fornication. Among others, Evagrios Pontikos (d. 
399) connected excessive eating with lust, see К.Е. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus: the Greek Ascetic 
Corpus (Oxford 2003) 21. The association continued in the twelfth-century as we see for example in Neophy- 
tos’ writings, C. Galatariotou, ‘Eros and Thanatos: a Byzantine hermit's conception of sexuality’, BMGS 13 
(1989) 110. 

15 Syntagma, Ш, 221; Syntagma, IV, 12; М.Т. Fógen, ‘Unto the pure all things are pure: the Byzantine cano- 
nist Zonaras on nocturnal pollution’, in J. Ziolkowski (ed.), Obscenity: social control and artistic creation in 
the European Middle Ages (Leiden 1998) 263. 

16 Syntagma, ll, 58-9. 
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into two groups based on their punishment: canon 42. deposed bishops, priests, and 
deacons who disobeyed; while canon 43 excommunicated subdeacons, readers, and 
singers, along with laymen. This was unusual as most canons dealing with entertainment 
treated all clerics as one group.’’ Prompted by this division, Zonaras put forward his 
own understanding of the clerical hierarchy: ‘bishops and all clergymen ought to be an 
exhortation to virtue, a model and a provocation to beneficence for everyone'.!? This 
emphasis on the need for clerics to guide others by example is rare in canons linked to 
entertainment.'? Zonaras provides greater balance first by acknowledging that ‘it is 
likely for some clerics to turn away from good’ and then by highlighting the canon’s pro- 
hibition against the laity: ‘But also laymen are not allowed to spend their time drinking. 
For the Scripture says: “do not drink so much wine that you get drunk” (Tobit 4:1) and 
again: “do not get drunk with wine, for that is profligacy” (Ephesians 5:18).2° Zonaras 
considered it important for clerics to be sober, but he thought it equally important for 
laymen to be the same. This is clearly expressed in his commentary on canon 53 of Lao- 
dicea which asked all Christians not to play cymbals or dance at weddings, but to enjoy a 
solemn meal (ceuvác).?! The canonist emphasized the idea that Christians should do 
nothing unworthy of their Christian state: unSév àvó£iov лоюфутас Хрістоуоїс,22 The 
same phrase is repeated by Aristenos in his commentary on canon 54 of Laodicea. 
This canon was specifically addressed to clerics, but the commentary widened the 
focus to include all Christians: ‘Christians who go to weddings are required to dine 
solemnly, and not to dance or [...] clap their hands, producing this way a loud sound, 


for this is unworthy of the Christian state’.?° 


17 The words most frequently used are xAnpr«oi, clerics; iepatixoi, sacerdotes; oi £v iepovrucà котоћғүбреуої 
téyat, those counted among the sacerdotal order; кеклпрорёуот, those appointed to the clergy; and iepó- 
pevot, those who are ordained. The canonists used these terms interchangeably. We can see this in canon 
24 of Trullo and its commentaries. The canon itself used the phrase ‘туі тбу év iepattK® KatoAeyopnévev 
түнөл, Zonaras rephrased it as ‘icpmpévouc’, Balsamon as Аєролдко®с', and Aristenos as *kAnpiwc'. See 
Syntagma, Il, 356-60. Cf. J. Darrouzés, Recherches sur les offikia de l'église byzantine (Paris 1970) 88. See 
also Balsamon's own but inconsistent definition of the word kAnpikóg in Syntagma, Il, 485. 

18 ‘Tods émoxdnove, кой tods 100 KAfpov лбутас, лорбкАлоту бласт прос peti civar xp, Kai &pyérunov, 
Kai лтороёооноу прос &yaboepyiav’, see Syntagma, Il, 58; Similarly, Aristenos claimed that if priests and 
deacons were deposed when they refused to desist, ‘even more so should those who happen to be in 
greater hierarchical rank be deposed’, see Syntagma, П, 59. 

19 Syntagma, Il, 58. This is in fact one of only two commentaries where the canonists make such a 
distinction. 

20 Ibid., 58-9. 

21 ‘BoAdiCeww’ is interpreted by Zonaras and Balsamon as playing cymbals, but by Aristenos as clapping 
one's hands, see Syntagma, Ш, 219-21. 

22 Syntagma, Ш, 219-20. 

23 “Атоато%утол oi Xpiotiavoi eic үброу &xepyxóuevou сєшуфс Serrvetv ёу abtoic, кой рў ópyetoOon, ў Bal- 
ALEL, тоотёст, тйс ҳеїрос Kpotetv, Kai Sv otv ктолоу GxoteAeiv: тобто yàp буб&юу yptotuxvukfis колоот@- 
oem’, see Syntagma, Ш, 221. 
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Games 

Along with drunkenness canons 42 and 43 of the Apostles forbade games of chance 
(xvBevew) to both clergy and laity.?* The same prohibition was repeated in canon 50 
of Trullo.” Games of chance had already been banned in the sixth century by the 
emperor Justinian I (г. 527-65) because they could result in loss of property.”° There 
were, however, games (navyvia) for which wagers (ouvOnkiGew) were permitted, albeit 
with a limit on the amount of money one could bet. Variants of Justinian’s decree 
were included in the Nomokanon of the Fourteen Titles and the Basilika (c. 888) 
which in Balsamon's time still provided the standard of what was or was not valid 
law." As Balsamon reminded the reader, the version found in the Basilika permitted 
indiscriminate betting in the case of the allowed games.?? This financial aspect does 
not seem to have been important for the canonist who made no further call for moder- 
ation.” Another argument against games of chance was given by the emperor Leo VI 
(r. 886-912) and was specifically addressed to the clergy. In Novel 87 the emperor lamen- 
ted the association of clerics with such games because they were a distraction. For Leo, 
clerics, because of their intercessory function, ought to have “а resolute spirit and an 
immovable soul'.?? Although Balsamon mentioned Leo's Novel, he did not quote it 
and only referred the reader to the original text. In doing so he completely overlooked 
the distinction between clergy and laity which is evident in Leo's law. Finally, dice-games, 
in particular, were objectionable because of their association with divination. Dice 
(коВот, ygor or &o:póyoAo) had after all been used since antiquity to predict the 
future.?! Balsamon stated that dice had also been used to foresee the outcome of 
chariot races in the hippodrome during the time of the emperors Anastasius I (г. 491- 
518), Justinian, and Phokas (г. 602-10)? But even in the twelfth century, Anna 


24 Syntagma, ЇЇ, 58-9. 

25 Ibid., 424. 

26 Onthe complex manuscript tradition of this constitution, see J. Hallebeek, ‘On the origin of the consti- 
tution Alearum lusus (С. 3,43,1) and its insertion into the Codex Justinianus’, Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschie- 
denis 81:1-2 (2013) 129-43. Justinian's Novel 123.10 had also forbidden games of chance specifically to 
clerics, but we do not find it amongst Balsamon's references to civil law. 

27 Syntagma, |, 329. Balsamon was using the second edition of the Basilika made in the eleventh century, see 
S.N. Troianos, Or IIryég tov Butavnvoo Awaíov, 3" edn (Athens 2011) 257-9; Cf. J. H. A. Lokin, ‘The sig- 
nificance of the law and legislation in the law books of the ninth to eleventh centuries', in A. E. Laiou and 
D. Simon (eds), Law and society in Byzantium, 9'"—12'^ centuries (Washington, D.C. 1994) 88-9. 

28 Basilicorum libri LX, Text, eds Н. J. Scheltema, М. van der Wal, D. Holwerda, 8 vols. (Groningen 1953- 
88) УШ, B. 60.8.5. 

29 Syntagma, I, 320. 

30 Р. Noialles and A. Dain, Les Novelles de Léon VI le Sage (Paris 1944) 290—3, here at 291: ovvtetaypévy 
Savoia. Kai &uetarwhto vot. 

31 Ph. Koukoules, BuZavnvóv Віос kai zoAvnauóc, vol A.I. (Athens 1947) 186-96. Given the early date of 
composition of the original canon (4th c.), it is possible that the dice mentioned here were used in divination, 
see Е. J. Watts, City and School in Late Antique Athens and Alexandria (Berkeley 2006) 132—5. 

32 Syntagma, Il, 358. 
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Komnene (1083—c.1153/4) tells us of a contemporary, a certain Alexandrian, who made 
prophecies by the casting of dice (ynenpopío).?? 

Nonetheless Balsamon seems overall to be lenient when it comes to games of chance. 
In his commentary on canon 50 of Trullo, he argued for a mitigation of the sanctions for 
both clerics and laymen. The Trullan canon ordered that anyone found playing dice- 
games, should be immediately punished. The canons of the Apostles had decreed that 
only those who did not desist were to be punished. Balsamon agreed with the latter pro- 
visions which he called ‘vAavOpwndtepov’, more humane.?* 


Pagan and Jewish festivals 
Certain festivals were also objectionable because of their associations with divination. 
Balsamon in his commentary on canon 65 of Trullo described a practice which used to 
take place in Constantinople on 23 June, the eve of the feast of St John the Baptist. 
Men and women gathered together and dressed a first-born girl of a family in a 
wedding gown. With others drinking, leaping, and dancing around her, the girl would 
foretell the future by randomly drawing objects from a vessel filled with seawater.?? 
This custom ceased in the capital under the patriarch Michael of Anchialos (1170—78), 
but similar ones continued. Balsamon finished his commentary with a wish that 
augury (oiovocxoníoc) using crows and wild beasts might also stop.°° Divination was 
widespread at the time and even imperially approved. Manuel I Komnenos (r. 1143- 
80) based his military campaigns on astrological predictions, while Andronikos I Kom- 
nenos (r. 1183-1185) put his faith in a form of divination that used tubs and basins 
filled with water." Although canon law was staunchly against such practices, many 
clerics, even bishops and patriarchs, engaged in them throughout the Byzantine 
period.?? The law made no distinction between laity and clergy when prohibiting divina- 
tion, and many laymen and clerics were no different in ignoring it. 

Other festivals were objectionable because of their associations with immorality and 
laughter. Canon 62 of Trullo forbade the celebration of the Kalends, the Vota and the 
Brumalia.?? These feasts corresponded to ancient Greek and Roman festivals, but 


33 Annae Comnenae Alexias, eds D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis (Berlin 2001) 182. See also A. Bryer, 
‘Byzantine games’, History Today 17:5 (1967) 453; Koukoules, Вобаупуф@у Віос koi лодлтаибс, vol А.П. 
(Athens 1952) 199. 

34 Syntagma, Il, 424. 

35 Syntagma, II, 459. For a full translation of this passage, see Browning, "Theodore Balsamon's commen- 
tary’, 421-2. 

36 Syntagma, П, 459. See also M.Th. Fégen, ‘Balsamon on magic: from Roman secular law to Byzantine 
canon law’, in Н. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Magic (Washington D.C. 1995) 99-115. 

37 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, ed. J. -L. van Dieten (Berlin and New York 1975) 154, 339; trans. Н. J. 
Magoulias, O City of Byzantium: Annals of Niketas Choniates (Detroit 1983) 87, 187. 

38 M. Mavroudi, ‘Occult science and society in Byzantium: considerations for future research’, in 
P. Magdalino and M. V. Mavroudi (eds), Tbe Occult Sciences in Byzantium (Geneva 2006) 81-2. 

39 Syntagma, Il, 448. 
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ordinary twelfth-century Byzantines would have known little about their origins or 
meaning. ? Zonaras lamented that women performed indecent dances which aroused 
sexual feelings amongst the audience, men and women dressed in each other’s clothing, 
wore dramatic masks, and laughed aloud (yeAàv koi émuwoyyóGew) while pouring 
wine.“! Laughter more generally was seen by the Church as vulgar, obscene, and 
impious.“ It was tears of contrition that were necessary for the salvation of the 
human soul.*? Zonaras stated that such celebrations took place particularly in rural 
areas and rebuked farmers for participating in them." Balsamon gave a similar 
example from the capital. On certain feast days, laymen dressed up as monks and 
clerics, while clerics disguised themselves sometimes as soldiers marching with swords 
into the Great Church, and other times as monks or even animals walking on all 
fours. But as Aristenos commented, the Church Fathers did not allow such things to 
be done ‘by Christians’ (лоро тфу Хрстоауфу).46 

Festivals that involved participants of different faiths caused another kind of 
anxiety. Canon 60 of Carthage forbade Christians from participating in pagan feasts. 
During these feasts, the participants performed lascivious dances in fields and open 
places. These dances are described as foul (uvcopóc) and the fear is expressed that 
they might incite Christians to abandon their faith.*’ Similarly, canon 70 of the Apostles 
forbade Christians from eating the unleavened bread of Jews and from participating in 
their celebrations (svveoptaCew).** Zonaras used strong language, describing such inter- 
actions as polluting (шойуєсӨол).? Interfaith celebrations were still deemed problematic 
in the canonist’s time as can be seen from a mid-twelfth-century set of ёроталокрісғіс 
which asked for an appropriate penance for Christians who ate together with Armenians, 
Saracens, and Jews.?? The vocabulary of impurity used in the commentaries of the above- 


40 Syntagma, ЇЇ, 457: unbdé eiddtec ti 6nA00o1. 

41 Ibid., 449. 

42 А.Р. Kazhdan and С. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium: an introduction to modern Byzantine 
studies (Washington D.C. 1982) 62; J. Haldon, *Humour and the everyday in Byzantium', in G. Halsall (ed.), 
Humour, History and Politics in Late Antiquity and tbe Early Middle Ages (Cambridge 2002) 60—2; 
L. Garland, ‘Street life in Constantinople: women and the carnivalesque’, in her Byzantine Women: Varieties 
of Experience 800-1200 (Aldershot 2006) 63-164, 173. 

43 I. Hausherr, Penthos: the Doctrine of Compunction in the Christian East (Kalamazoo 1982); Н. Hunt, 
Joy-bearing Grief: tears of contrition in the writings of the Early Syrian and Byzantine Fathers (Leiden 2004). 
44 Syntagma, ЇЇ, 449. 

45 Ibid., 451. 

46 Ibid., 452. 

47 Syntagma, III, 465. 

48 Syntagma, ЇЇ, 90-1. 

49 Ibid., 90. 

50 V. Grumel, Les regestes des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. 1 (Paris 1989) n. 1034. For the 
dating see also Demetrii Chomateni Ponemata Diapbora, ed. С. Prinzing (Berlin 2002) 56—7. For the genre of 
erotapokriseis, see Y. Papadoyannakis, ‘Instruction by question and answer: the case of Late Antique and 
Byzantine Erotapokriseis’, in S. E. Johnson (ed.), Greek Literature in Late Antiquity: Dynamism, Didacticism, 
Classicism (Aldershot 2006) 91—105. 
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mentioned canons afforded a means of fighting heterodoxy and protecting the centre 
from the margins." Interestingly, fears of pollution do not refer here specifically to 
clerics, but to all Christians. 

Not all festivals were reprehensible, however. Christian celebrations, where the 
faithful could enjoy themselves in the right company and under the right auspices, 
were perfectly acceptable. Festivals (roavmyópeiw), dances (ҳоростасіол), and other 
games (ratyviwx), Balsamon tells us, took place in his time both in cities and provinces 
(ёо д®рос).?? But these had adopted a Christian character and enjoyed ecclesiastical 
approval? One such twelfth-century example was the panegyris of St Demetrios in 
Thessalonike which was sanctioned by the presence of the archbishop, clergy, and 
nuns and the performance of liturgy with psalmody and antiphons.?^ The purpose of 
such religious festivals would have been to bring the Church into the street and to 
create alternative forms of entertainment that were compatible with the participant's 
Christian status. The same was true of processions, which transformed the whole City 
into a church and combined the solemn with the jubilant.?? Festivals and celebrations, 
then, were objectionable only when they involved unchristian elements. In such cases 
they were equally prohibited to both clerics and laymen. 


Music 


Certain kinds of music also faced opposition. As we have seen, canon 53 of Laodicea 
specifically prohibited the use of cymbals at wedding celebrations. Similarly, canon 22 


of the second council of Nicaea forbade married couples from eating together while 


enjoying Өхрећлкб, éximndetpato, ‘Satanic songs, lyres, and meritricious dances’.~° 


Instrumental music, more generally, was objectionable because of its association with 


51 In the canonical commentaries heresy or Judaic customs are often described as impure. The canonists 
adopt such language even when it is not present in the text of the canon they are commenting upon. 
Another example can be found in Zonaras' commentary on canon 61 of the Apostles where he tells us that 
Orthodox Christians ought to see heretics and their ceremonies as abominations (fóeAórreo8at), see Syn- 
tagma, IL, 61. See also M. Douglas, Purity and Danger: an analysis of tbe concepts of pollution and taboo 
(London 2002). 

52 For Balsamon's use of the expression ££» yópot, see P. Magdalino, ‘Constantinople and the £Ec yapan in 
the time of Balsamon’, in N. Oikonomides (ed.), Byzantium in the 12th century, 179-98. 

53 "The Church Fathers had often expressed their disapproval towards panegyreis because of their associ- 
ations with commerce, frivolity, and sin, but the pagan festivals were progressively assimilated into the Chris- 
tian cycle of liturgical celebrations, see S. Vryonis Jr, "The panegyris of the Byzantine saint: a study in the 
nature of a medieval institution, its origins and fate’, in S. Hackel (ed.), The Byzantine Saint (New York 
2001) 210-14. 

54 Pseudo-Luciano, Timarione, ed. К. Romano (Naples 1974) 55; trans. B. Baldwin, Timarion (Detroit 
1984) 45-6. Cf. with the description of a panegyris found in the enkomion of the patriarch Nikolaos III Gram- 
matikos (1084—1111), in J. Darrouzés, ‘L’éloge de Nicolas III par Nicolas Mouzalon', REB 46 (1988) 48—51. 
55 J. Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian Worship. The Origins, Development, and Meaning of Sta- 
tional Liturgy (Rome 1987) 268; К.Е. Taft, Through their own eyes: liturgy as the Byzantines saw it (Berkeley 
2005) 41-4. 

56 See Syntagma, 11, 643: ғітооу catavik@v бсийтоу, xi&apóv тє, кої поруікфу Auywpótov. 
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sexual licentiousness, extravagant banquets, and the immorality of the theatre? Vocal 
music, on the other hand, was encouraged by the Church Fathers. John Chrysostom, 
for example, had exhorted Christians to enter the holy choir of God and sing hymns 
to his praise, ‘turning their banquets into churches rather than theatres'.?? Balsamon 
did not uphold this distinction. In his commentaries on canons 45 and 129 of Carthage, 
he stated explicitly that the canon did not condemn *those who, accompanied by musical 
instruments, sing wedding songs’, the @vuediKoi.°? Those were considered honourable 
(&утціол).60 Similarly, in his commentary on canon 53 of Laodicea, Balsamon stated 
that the canon was no longer valid: it was now acceptable for the faithful to play the 
cymbals or other instruments when celebrating their weddings.®! Although we have no 
trace of what such songs sounded like, secular music would have been omnipresent. 
Apart from the more private settings of wedding celebrations, music would have been 
played in the streets of Constantinople, at festivals, and fairs.$? Instrumental music 
was also imperially sanctioned: cymbals had begun to be used in the army, while the 


57 J. McKinnon, ‘The meaning of the Patristic polemic against musical instruments’, Current Musicology 1 
(1965) 70. For how the psaltery was seen by the Church Fathers, see N. Maliaras, Buavrvé uovoiká ópyava 
(Athens 2007) 65-8. 

58 MPG 55:158. 

59 Balsamon defined the @yyedrkoi in opposition to mimes, who as we will see, were greatly condemned by 
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testify against a bishop. See Syntagma, Il, 97. 
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organ was played at imperial banquets, at the hippodrome, and during imperial proces- 
sions on major religious feasts.$? 

What was condemnable for both canonists was the singing of profane songs within a 
religious context. In his commentary on canon 75 of Trullo, Zonaras complained that the 
hymns sung in church as a prayer to God turned into lewd songs (фсрото topvikxà) which 
were completely inappropriate in an ecclesiastical setting (&voíxeiov Kai бубрростоу ёк- 
xAnoío).5* Similarly, Balsamon prohibited elaborate hand gestures, protracted sounds, 
and vibrato, as well as Өоџрећлкос woAuoótoc or 9oueAià u£Xn. What he had found 
appropriate in a secular context, he did not accept within a religious one. But this was 
a distinction linked to the place rather than the people involved in the activity. 


Spectacles 

The spectacles of mimes were heavily criticized in the canonical commentaries.°° Mimes 
seem to have been akin to court jesters whose role consisted of both verbal humour, such 
as insults, ridicule, and obscenities as well as non-verbal humour, including slapstick and 
buffoonery.$ According to the twelfth-century commentators, dressing up and imperso- 
nating stock characters was an important part of their repertoire. Zonaras described 
mimes as ‘those who play sometimes the part of generals, others that of slaves, and 
others again that of other people'.$? Elsewhere the canonist tells us that they dressed 
up as Arabs or Armenians, but also generals and rulers.’ Balsamon described mimes 
as ‘those who put on masks of slaves or women’ and affirmed that they did not hesitate 
to impersonate also monks and clerics."? Their spectacles would have taken place as part 
of private entertainments, including wedding or banquets, or as part of public entertain- 
ment in the street of Constantinople or at the hippodrome."! Zonaras made a distinction 
between mimes who performed before the emperor (ёутшо1) and those who performed 


63 The use of the organ declines after 1204, see Maliaras, Вобаупу@ uovotká ópyava, 252-3, 293-8, 311- 
28, 338-41, 372—5. For music at the Constantinopolitan hippodrome see also the Kiev fresco with its depic- 
tion of an eleven-member court orchestra and eight different musical instruments, in E. Boeck, ‘Simulating the 
Hippodrome: the performance of power in Kiev's St. Sophia’, The Art Bulletin 91/3 (2009) 292. 
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see Tinnefeld, ‘Zum profanen Mimos', 321-43; Cf. W. Puchner, ‘Acting in the Byzantine theatre: evidence 
and problems' in P. Easterling and E. Hall (eds), Greek and Roman Actors: Aspects of an Ancient Profession 
(Cambridge 2002) 307. 
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for the populace in festivals (бтшол), but hastened to note that the Church did not 
approve of any of them." One of Zonaras’ main objections against mimes was again 
linked to laughter. They made the audience laugh and excited the most foolish and 
least careful to Bacchic frenzy (£xBoxye0vo1).? The canonist also criticized the perform- 
ance itself and especially dancing: when it was done by men it was unseemly; when it was 
done by women it was sexually provocative.’* Theatrical performances had received 
vehement opposition from the Church Fathers and especially John Chrysostom who 
denounced their licentiousness and emphasized the biblical precept that merely looking 
at other women with desire constituted adultery.” Mimes were also objectionable 
because they were seen as deceitful. The act of mimesis was a lie and the theatre a danger- 
ous place of illusion that could transform not only the actor but potentially also the 
viewer. 6 But it was also the similarities between the theatre and the Church that led 
to its denouncement. Like actors, clerics themselves ‘performed’ during the Divine 
Liturgy and during preaching. One way to emphasize the truth of their performance 
was to attack the falsity of the performances of actors." 

The spectacles of mimes were altogether forbidden by canon 51 of Trullo.”® The 
same canon also forbade beast fights (kvvnyiwv Өєфр1о) to both clergy and laity. 
Zonaras described this as fights between different kinds of animals or between animals 
and men. Such fights had been banned both in civil and canon law."? The audience of 
these spectacles was at fault because of their cruelty and their rejoicing at the misery of 
others. The canonist believed that violent games went against Christian values. Yet, 
both Zonaras and Balsamon distinguished between those who participated to gain 
honour and show their bravery (€vtwor) and those who were motivated by financial 
rewards (d&tiov).®? Balsamon in particular commented that what was objectionable 


72 Syntagma, III, 596—7. Zonaras makes the same distinction in his commentary on canon 45 of Carthage, 
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indication of the contempt the Church had for actors is that, according to canon 18 of the Apostles, men 
who had married mimes (t&v ¿nì oxnviic) were not allowed to accede to holy orders. See Syntagma, Il, 25-6. 
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was not the act but its motivation.?? Both canonists wrote about beast fights as a thing of 
the past? It is not clear, however, if that was the case. The latest mention of animal fights 
we find comes from the travelogue of Benjamin of Tudela (d. 1173) who described the 
‘lions, panthers, bears, and zebras’, which he saw engage in combat in the hippodrome 
of Constantinople. Interestingly, this is said to have taken place on a major feast day, ‘the 
anniversary of the birth of Jesus'.9* 

In their comments on canon 51 of Trullo, the canonists emphasized that these pro- 
hibitions applied to all Christians. Aristenos began by saying: ‘Also laymen, being Chris- 
tians, are required to lead a holy life’.°° Similarly, Zonaras noted that the faithful must 
not live carelessly and immoderately, but should lead a life suitable to saints (dc 
npénei бүїоїс).5° This canon was an expansion of the prohibition found in the earlier 
canon 54 of Laodicea, which had been specifically addressed to clerics.9" 


Canons addressed only to clerics 


Apart from canon 54 of Laodicea, there were three more canons which specifically regu- 
lated the behaviour of the clergy.* Canons 24 of Laodicea and 54 of the Apostles 
forbade clerics from eating at a tavern (xommAeiov). Taverns had long been associated 
with drunkenness, unruly behaviour, and prostitution.?? Their poor reputation persisted, 
as we see for example in one of the poems written by Ptochoprodromos in the twelfth 
century, in which the daughter of the tavern-keeper (karov Ovyatépa) is used as the 
classic example of a despicable woman.?? The canons, however, made allowances for 
clerics who were forced to stay at an inn (navéoxetov), for example during a journey, 
although inns did not enjoy a better reputation. They too were associated with prostitu- 
боп.?! Inns were mentioned in some hagiographies as places where saints were born, but 
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this was most likely meant to emphasize the miraculous nature of these individuals, who 
rose to sainthood from the most unlikely origins.?? Commenting on this prohibition, 
Zonaras and Balsamon put forward an image of clerical responsibility. They stated 
that clerics ought to present an example of a demure (сєрубс) life so that the laity may 
follow in their footsteps. They also needed to be blameless in all things, lest they blas- 
pheme God's name.?? These two aspects, the role of clerics as leaders of the community 
and as representatives of Christ, highlight their special position and might indicate a 
divide between clerics and laymen. This is the second and last time that we hear of the 
need of clerics to provide an example for the laity. Interestingly, in both cases the regu- 
lated activity was linked to drinking. But even here, the image that we get is not one of 
clerical superiority. Balsamon mitigates the harshness of the canon noting that it 
should not punish clerics who eat in a tavern once, but only those who make a habit 
out of it and refuse to desist.?* Zonaras reverses the roles of clerics and laymen stating 
that by going to taverns and associating themselves with indecent people, clerics too 
partook of their wickedness: ‘for evil conversations corrupt good morals'.?? The canonist 
imagines the clergy being preached to by laymen and incited towards evil. He does not 
think them strong enough to resist profane attractions. Instead of providing an image 
of higher clerical standards, his commentary implies that clerics could easily and irretrie- 
vably slip into patterns of secular behaviour. 

Finally, canon 24 of Trullo prohibited the attendance of monks and clergy at 
theatrical spectacles and the hippodrome. As we have already discussed, theatrical 
spectacles were prohibited to all by canon 51 of the same council. Yet, the punish- 
ments of the two were quite different. Canon 24 of Trullo decreed that clergymen 
were to be deposed if, after having been found, they refused to desist from these activi- 
ties. Canon 51 allowed for no such warning either for clerics or for laymen. Balsamon 
noticed the difference and commented that the reason for it was one of frequency. 
Canon 24 of Trullo used the word &viévau while canon 51 of the same council 
used the word éx8obvoa. The former implied only occasional attendance to such activi- 
ties, the latter pointed to much greater frequency. Balsamon stated that it was tolerable 
for someone to occasionally attend the hippodrome or spectacles (@vpedtKoic 
тодууїош), but it was unforgivable to give yourself wholly to such things and to 
engage in them constantly.”° Interestingly, the intensity of the punishment here does 
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not depend on one's status, lay or ecclesiastic, but on the intensity of their involvement 
in the prohibited activity. 

One difference remained. Clerics unlike laymen had been forbidden from attending 
the hippodrome. In Balsamon's commentary on canon 24 of Trullo, we find a lengthy 
and passionate defence of the clerics’ right to do so.”” Although the canonist claimed 
to be the mouthpiece of ‘some others’, the length of his exposition as well as his accep- 
tance of some clearly erroneous statements strongly suggest that he agreed with those 
he was speaking for. Some of the arguments reported by Balsamon aimed to rehabilitate 
the prohibited activities. For one, Balsamon starkly contrasted the hippodrome of his day 
to that of the time of the original canon. The old hippodrome had been reprehensible 
because it was a place of revolt where ‘many rebellions and absurd things’ occurred; 
because the audience was not content to simply watch the games but used divination 
to predict the winner; and because beast fights took place along with other ‘shameful 
and indecorous’ spectacles. Although Balsamon claimed that all this had changed, the 
image he presented was widely inaccurate. He misrepresented both the hippodrome of 
old and the hippodrome of his time. We know, for example, that the emperor in the 
days of Anastasius and Justinian had not only regularly attended but fully controlled 
the, by then thoroughly Christianized, ceremonial race days.”® In the twelfth century, 
on the other hand, divination had continued to be used to predict the outcome of the 
races. Other prohibited spectacles, such as beast fights and mimes, seem also to have 
been part of the hippodrome’s more recent history.?? 

Balsamon gives a further argument in favour of the hippodrome, drawing upon the 
authority of John Chrysostom whose sermons prohibited attendance to all the faithful on 
feast days: if only certain days were forbidden, surely others must have been allowed. 
Balsamon further argued that chariot races actually took place with the encouragement 
of the Church (xoà лротролђу £xkAnoixouxTiv). According to the canonist, in his time 
some of the demes were chosen from amidst the clerical rank of readers.!?! Unlike the 
lay demes, readers made sure that nothing indecent took place at the hippodrome.!9? 
The fact that some clerics were allowed to participate meant that all clerics should be 
allowed to participate. In terms of entertainment, Balsamon believed that the clergy 
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should be treated as one group. But he also attacked any distinction made between clerics 
and laymen. He put forward the following comparison: as marriage was an acceptable 
alternative for those who could not remain virgins, so going to the hippodrome was 
an acceptable alternative for those who could not abstain from all earthly pleasures. 
Although abstaining from such forms of entertainment was praiseworthy for clerics, it 
was not necessary, especially if they were to go only once rather than make a habit out 
of it.1°9 


- One more argument reported by the canonist distorted logic. Balsamon stated: 


If we were to forbid every chariot race, both those of the olden times and those of 
now and we also forbade all spectacles and hunts (xvviryw), someone would be 
forced to say that none of this is allowed at any time, neither to the emperor nor 
to anyone else. And then even hare-hunting with dogs (kvvapiwv Aayoxuviyia) 
would stop being practiced, lest laymen who spend time at the hippodrome or in 
spectacles and hunts (koviywx) might be excommunicated, a thing which would 
clearly be absurd.!9* 


Balsamon's argument is a reductio ad absurdum. He links up the three activities and 
uses hunting as an umbrella term for them all. Yet the canonist knew very well that 
hunting was not prohibited. The canons did not speak of коуђую or kvvopiov Aoryokv- 
výya, the words that he uses here, but rather of kuvnyiwv 0eópio, a phrase which Balsa- 
mon explained in his commentary on canon 51 of Trullo, as beast fights (@npropayiec).1° 
He does not object to this manipulation of the evidence. This strongly suggests that he 
agreed with the opinions of his contemporaries who thought that clerics should not be 
excluded from such forms of entertainment. Indeed Balsamon proposed that recreational 
activities should be divided into two categories based on their propriety: ‘those 
that should be avoided by all, to which neither clerics nor laymen are allowed to 
go through fear of excommunication; and those that are permitted, which also take 
place in our days, to which not only laymen but also clerics will go without being 
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Conclusion 


Overall, the view of the canonists may be summarized as such: “ог all Christians it has 
been ordered not to go where there is Ыаѕрһету”.! The canonists believed that activi- 
ties should be divided not on the basis of lay and clerical distinctions but based on their 
propriety." Questions of higher clerical standards and the need to provide an example 
to the laity, were conspicuously absent from most of their discussion. This would have 
been counterproductive for Balsamon who argued for lay-clerical equality. Zonaras 
too presents us with an equalising picture, focusing more on the maintenance of a 
rather high standard for everyone, a standard that was linked not to clerical or lay 
status but to the dignity of the Christian name. The major distinction between clergy 
and laity seems to have occurred when they performed their liturgical duties. Inside the 
sanctuary or by the side of a dying parishioner who needed to receive the last rite, 
priests would have been transformed by the divine grace bestowed upon them through 
ordination. In other contexts, however, it was enough for them to observe the high stan- 
dards expected from all Christians. 
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Four Scandinavian ship graffiti from Hagia Sophia* 


Thomas Thomov 
New Bulgarian University, Sofia 


This paper is the first presentation of four graffiti from the church of Hagia Sophia, 
Constantinople, and a contribution to the study of Viking graffiti of sailing vessels. 


The term ‘graffiti’ signifies the act of writing or drawing on a hard surface. It also has a 
connotation of frivolity and destruction of the original. Graffiti are to be found incised on 
the walls and pillars of innumerable churches and often in places where they remain invis- 
ible for a long time. Most of them are valuable as examples of medieval art and some are 
important for their preservation of particular styles of epigraphy. In Constantinople in 
particular, they are to be found in the Great Church, the church of the Holy Wisdom 
Hagia Sophia, which was the greatest Christian cathedral for the Byzantine Christian 
world and the most important religious edifice in Constantinople.’ It is not surprising 
that all visitors to the imperial city, be they worshippers or ordinary tourists, first went 
to Hagia Sophia, a building of great fame; nor is it surprising that the individual worship- 
pers have succumbed to the temptation of scratching graffiti on the marble revetments, 
balustrades, window-frames, doors and columns of the church. Some visitors inscribed 
their names, perhaps in the belief that they would receive salvation if their names were 
located inside the church of Hagia Sophia. Others may have written there because 
their freedom of expression was restricted elsewhere. 

Curiously, the vast majority of graffiti are concentrated in almost all parts of the 
second-story aisles or galleries in Hagia Sophia.” It is also appropriate to recall here 
that these places are called catechoumena or, very rarely, gynaikeion.? Each is a corridor 


* I would like to express my warmest thanks to Professor J. Bill for his help and valuable suggestions. Needless 
to say, any errors are my own. 
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Park 1971) 133) ‘the original and principal use of the galleries was probably for catechumens’. R. Taft 
(‘Women at church in Byzantium: Where, when — and why?’, DOP 52 (1998) 31) has good grounds for 
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situated over the narthex and aisles of the church, usually open to the nave through 
arcades or colonnades. The public entrance to the galleries is at the northern end of 
the narthex, where a spiral ramp leads to the western and northern galleries. For the 
sake of brevity, I cannot embark into details Һеге?, but suffice it to say that, according 
to the traditional view, the upper galleries were considered to be a place for women or 
used as a means of segregation of genders and social classes. However, if we accept 
the view of scholars such as Thomas Mathews and Robert Taft, then it would be incor- 
rect to state that ‘the galleries were the place of the women exclusively’ or that they ‘were 
reserved for the exclusive use of either catechumens or women’.’ In confirmation, it 
should be noted that certain sections of these galleries were exclusively reserved for the 
empress and her female attendants, or for the emperor and his male entourage, while 
other parts were used, on occasion, for synods of the Church.? Although a significant 
number of imperial rituals took place in the galleries, liturgical activity was insubstantial 
there.” Moreover, some galleries seem to have been used for a bewildering variety of 
activities, both legitimate and less so.'° Nevertheless, in the absence of any textual evi- 
dence, it is hard to conclude anything pro or contra regarding the presence (or not) of 
ordinary laity, male or female, in the other galleries.!! In my view, some support for 


Continued 

arguing that the term gynaikion ‘is used to designate areas on the ground floor assigned, presumably, to the 
women'. 

4 Regarding the galleries of Hagia Sophia and some of their functions, see Mathews, The Early Churches, 
128-33. 

5 The reader is directed to the relevant passages and conclusions in Taft, ‘Women at church’, 31, 34, 41-2, 
49, 55-6, 59, 62, 86-7. 

6 Regarding the different views on the galleries cf. Mathews, The Early Churches, 125—6, 130—3. In Hagia 
Sophia, as in all the large churches in the East, women and men were segregated for cultural and moral 
reasons; in most churches, women occupied the north side and men the south side (churches were always 
oriented to the east). See S. Gerstel, ‘Painted sources for female piety in medieval Byzantium’, DOP 52 
(1998) 91—92. See also Taft, 'Women at church', 57, who even notes a funeral rubric in an eleventh-century 
codex that calls for the body of the deceased to be placed on the right (south) side of the church if male, and on 
the left (north) side if female. However, most textual evidence for Hagia Sophia indicates that women occu- 
pied both the north and south aisles, with men in the central part of the nave. 

7 бее Mathews, The Early Churches, 131 and Taft, ‘Women at church’, 49, 62. 

8 For details, see Taft, ‘Women at church’, 42. 

9 We should note that ordinations to the priesthood, loyalty oaths, ecclesiastical synods, miraculous cures, 
and exorcisms were all administered there. There can be added to this, reference to distributing stipends (roga) 
of the clergy, to imperial receptions and dinners, to sessions of the ecclesiastical tribunal and meetings of the 
standing synod, etc. See in particular Taft, ‘Women at church’, 59. 

10 Taft (loc. cit.) emphasized that the galleries were employed ‘for just about every imaginable purpose, 
legitimate or not, including even temporary lodgings and sexual dalliance’. He also noted that ‘women and 
the imperial party attend liturgy in the galleries and have the sacrament brought to them there’ and that ‘ora- 
tories and the imperial apartment, refectory, and loge-metatorion could all be located there.’ Cf. Mathews, 
The Early Churches, 133. 

11 This is the conclusion of К. Taft (“Women at church’, 42). 
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*pro' comes from the graffiti on the columns, walls and balustrades in the galleries. They 
seem to provide some evidence for the presence of ordinary people there. The question is 
whether the graffiti were scratched during a service or not. The answer to this question 
opens the door to various hypotheses. It is true that a significant proportion of the wor- 
shippers had plenty of time to scratch something into the marble due to the long services 
in the church. However, such an assumption would make us conclude that the galleries 
were open for everyone at any time. While this explanation is quite plausible, it is also 
possible that the visitor would walk through the empty galleries just to see how large 
the church was. In so doing, he might succumb to the temptation of scratching his 
name, following the example of many others before him. It should be said here that 
both explanations are plausible but we are not yet in a position to say precisely, in 
every individual case, whether the graffito was inscribed during the liturgy or not. In sup- 
porting one of the above possibilities we must turn our attention to the location, dimen- 
sions, depth and details of each graffito. All we can say with any assurance is that the 
upper galleries were a preferable place for graffiti because they were far from the 
direct view of any clergy officiating in the chancel. 

Thematically, the graffiti may be divided into memoranda, inscribed mainly on the 
occasion of attendance at the church, various inscriptions of an invocative nature, human 
and animal figures, magical figures, ships, coats-of-arms, weapons, monograms and 
mason's marks. The autographic, supplicatory inscriptions containing the formula 
*Lord, help Your servant X^ and those with the formula *X wrote' occur frequently. 
The graffiti are written in Greek, Cyrillic, Armenian and Latin script letters.'? The 
forms of the letters in the graffiti of the eleventh to fifteenth centuries mainly agree 
with the paleography of written documents, the differences being accounted for by the 
specific technique of scratching out the inscriptions. The dating of the graffiti (except 
for dated inscriptions) was ascertained by paleographical comparison with dated 


12 Idirected my investigation mainly to the Cyrillic inscriptions. At Hagia Sophia I had ample opportunity 
to find separate letters and short texts scratched as graffiti in the Glagolitic and Cyrillic alphabets. Today they 
number a total of 62 signs. I have published some of them: *Edin patriarcheski grafit ot hrama “бу. Sofia" v 
Konstantinopol’ in Srednovekonnijat bulgarin I „drugite“, Sbornik v chest na 60-godisbninata na prof. Petar 
Angelov (Sofia 2012) 227-30; ‘Igra na “dama” v hrama “Sv. Sofia", Konstantinopol’ in Bulgarsko srednove- 
kovie: obstestvo, vlast, istorija, Sbornik v chest na prof. Miljana Kajmakamova (Sofia 2012) 439-55; ‘Tri 
grafita na kirilitsa ot hrama "Sv. Sofia" v Konstantinopol’ in Dubovnijat svjat na Aton (V. Tarnovo 2013); 
‘Edin grafit za Hristovite strasti v “бу. Sofia", Konstantinopol’ in QUOD DEUS VULT! Sbornik v chest 
na prof. Krasimira Gagova (http://www.mediaevalia.eu); ‘Tri risynki-grafiti ot “Sv. Sofia”, Konstantinopol’ 
in Srednovekovnijat tchovek I negovijat svjat (V. Türnovo 2013). A Russian team of scholars-epigraphers 
(І. Zaitzev, J. Artamonov and A. Gyppius) searched the galleries of Hagia Sophia and published their findings 
in a series of articles. For a detailed survey of their publications, see Iu. Artamonov, A. Gippiys, ‘Drevnerusskie 
nadpisi Sofii Konstantinopol’skoj’, in Slavjanskij aľ manach 2011 (Moscow 2012). Here I would like to 
express my heartfelt gratitude to Professor Alexej Gyppius who kindly sent me information about his discov- 
eries and a copy of the paper cited above. A paleographic analysis shows without doubt the Russian origin of 
almost all the Cyrillic inscriptions. It seems to me that Bulgarians wrote only three of them. 
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written records. ° We must also bear in mind that only a small number have been pub- 
lished because much interest has been focused on the structure, interior decoration and 
arrangement of Hagia Sophia. On the other hand, each graffito-inscription is a piece in 
the gigantic puzzle of the church's medieval history. If the graffiti were studied together, 
they would reveal an uncommon perspective on its history because the graffiti have.not 
undergone any alteration. Furthermore, they reflect the thoughts of the authors who were 
often uneducated. The role of the historian is to piece the puzzle together and interpret its 
meaning. 

The ship graffiti incised into the walls and columns of the upper gallery of Hagia 
Sophia was the subject of my fieldwork in 2010 and 2011. My research revealed draw- 
ings of sea vessels, nearly 35 in all, some crude and schematic, others remarkably 
detailed.!* Since these graffiti are drawings by crew members, we might expect an empha- 
sis on those parts of the ships with which the sailors were most directly involved, namely 
the sails, the oars and the rudder. In fact, an analytical study of these graffiti confirms this 
observation. The great diversity of the types of vessels represented in these drawings is 
clearly noticeable. Some of the ships' graffiti represent galleys, Viking ships, cogs, car- 
racks, caravels and galleons. However, other graffiti are somewhat ambiguous, primarily 
due to poor carving. For this reason, it is not easy to determine the particular classifi- 
cation of a vessel based on a single graffito. Moreover, correlating the ships with the 
exact types mentioned in the historical texts and with shipwrecks is not always possible. 
Another difficulty with the pictorial studies of ships is to ascertain the ‘nationality’ to 
which the ships belonged. The types of ships and details of their rigging may give a 
hint of a ship's origins, but this is not always reliable because of common ship-building 
traditions around the Mediterranean. On the other hand, several graffiti can be identified 
as Genoese ships by the banner on the stern with St. George's cross. 

In general, it may be said that ship graffiti provide an important source of infor- 
mation about the sailing vessels and their equipment in the Byzantine seas. They are phys- 
ical evidence of people with anxieties and beliefs, passions and fears. They serve as a 
visual link between the present and the past; between the modern visitor and the man 
who wrote on the walls so many years ago. Only four of the maritime graffiti are con- 
nected to Viking sailing vessels and, in the present paper, I concentrate my attention 


13 Unfortunately, there are only two inscriptions containing the typical datatio formula: ‘In the year of ...’. I 
submitted one of them for publication in ‘In the year of 6905', Bulgaria Medievalis 4 (2013) (in press). 

14 lam planning to publish them in another study. Unfortunately, I am not yet in a position to say definitely 
that there are only 35 ship graffiti. As one can easily verify, it is extremely difficult to see what is concealed 
behind the enormous photos arranged in the entire north gallery. Nevertheless, I was able to look behind 
the photos in the central part of the gallery and to discover one galley with human figures on board and 
two cogs. However, such an action is banned today. It should be noted that only two ship graffiti have 
been published so far. For them, see O. Meinardus, *Medieval navigation according to akidographemata in 
Byzantine churches and monasteries’, AeAtiov тйс Xpioravikfig ApyotoAoyukris Eratpeíag 6 (1970-72) 39; 
L. Bash, ‘Graffiti navals grecs’, Le petit perroquet 22 (1978) 54-5. 
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on these.'? The first, located in the south gallery, shows a ship with a dragonhead on the 
prow. In the same place as the first graffito, we can see the second, which portrays the 
stems of three ships in a line. Another graffito, also in the same gallery, depicts two 
vessels in profile with high bows. Situated at the western end of the north gallery, the 
fourth graffito depicts a warship. 

As I shall explain more fully, the graffiti indicate that various sea peoples, who prob- 
ably originated from Scandinavia, visited Hagia Sophia. The information gathered from 
the analysis of the graffiti will also provide a primary research source for naval archae- 
ologists and historians, helping them to understand the evolution of shipping types 
through the ages. 

Focusing on the first graffito, we see that it is of particular interest because it is in the 
form of a complete ship. It is to be found in the western bay of the south gallery of the 
church. It was scratched into the northwest column (that is to say, immediately after 
entering the gallery) at approximately 1.39 cm from the floor by someone who was 
apparently standing up. The hull is long and narrow with a length of 14 cm and a 
height of 1.5 cm. Unfortunately, the technical details specific to the ship that can be 
extrapolated from the picture are few because only the stem, the most conspicuous 
part of the ship, (but not the whole vessel), is incised deeply into the marble (Photo 1). 
The ship, depicted from the port side, has a dragon-head adorning the prow. The 
animal head has a length of approximately 2.5 centimetres and a height of 4.5 centi- 
metres. It is also worth noting the decorated stempost.! Some of the lines on the stem 
could be interpreted as lines of the planking. This might be a convincing sign that the 
graffito-vessel was almost certainly Scandinavian, resembling the Oseberg ship, for 
example.” The motif on the aft-stem is more difficult to define nowadays. Two round 
shields of the warriors are hung over the vessel's sheer strake (that is to say, the top 
strake of the hull). This may have been their position in harbour and perhaps when 


15 The marble also bears witness, in the form of a runic inscription (on balustrades and under a blind 
window on the eastern bay of the north gallery) and drawing of axes (situated on the wall-slab of the west 
pillar in the north gallery), to a Viking visit. For runic inscriptions, see E. Svfardstrém, ‘Runorna i Hagia 
Sophia’, Fornvännen 3 (1970) 247. 

16 Anumber of finds have revealed that the upper woodwork of vessels might have been decorated. Perhaps 
the clearest example of this is the carving to be seen on both of the stems of the early ninth-century Oseberg 
ship from Norway. The upper strakes of the later ninth-century Norwegian Gokstad ship have zigzag lines 
carved into them which may have been painted; and the Ladby vessel from Denmark also appears to have 
had mouldings incised along the edges of some of her planking which were very similar, it is thought, to 
those on the Gokstad ship. For this, see A. N. Sørensen, ‘Ladby: A ship grave from the Viking age’, in 
О. Crumlin-Pedersen and O. Olsen (eds.), Ships and Boats of the North, Ш (Roskilde: Viking Ship 
Museum 2001) 239-40; O. Crumlin-Pedersen and O. Olsen, ‘The Skuldelev ships: Topography, archaeology, 
history, conservation and display’, in O. Crumlin-Pedersen and O. Olsen (eds.), Ships and Boats of the North, 
IV (Roskilde: Viking Ship Museum 2001) 274—5. 

17 The Oseberg ship, the best preserved Viking ship, has carved spirals at the bow and stern. See A. Вгӧррег, 
The Oseberg Ship (New York 1921); A. Hagen, Les Bateaux Vikings (Oslo 1961) 6-18; Kulturhistorisk 
museum: http://www.khm.uio.no/utstilling/faste/vikingskipene/oseberg_eng.html 
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Photo 1 A ship with dragonhead. South gallery, Hagia Sophia 


sailing, but obviously they would have to be moved for rowing, and they can hardly have 
been secure when the ship was under sail.!? One vertical line in the middle of the ship 
constitutes the mainmast. Typically, the Viking ships had a central mast which was 
mounted in a block of wood. The mast, which could be raised and lowered, supported 
a large square sail made of heavy woollen or linen cloth. In our graffito-vessel the 
mast is raised and without a sail. On the side of the vessel two lightly sloping lines 
towards the prow and two downwards signify her oars. The Viking ship had a single 
bank of oars which were either rowed from benches affixed to the frames of the hull, 
or the rowers sat on hide-covered chests which contained their personal possessions. 
However, in our graffito we are given a hint of moorings instead of oars. Collating this 
with the position of the shields and the lack of a sail on the mast, we suggest that the ship- 
graffito represented a vessel in harbour. Another detail is a side rudder at the aft.!? As опе 


18 Both coins and picture stones from the Viking Age depict shields arrayed along the gunwale of a Viking 
ship. Additionally, the sagas state that shields were displayed. In Brennu-Njáls saga (The Story of Burnt Njal, 
English, transl. George W. Dasent, http://www.njala.is/en/burnt-njal/burnt-njal-in-english/ ch. 83), for 
example, Kári and his ten ships rowed hard to join a sea battle, with row after row of shields on display 
along the sides of the ships. Icelandic law (‘Landnámabók’) (Н. Pálsson, P. Edwards, The Book of Settlements: 
Landnamabok (Winnipeg 1972) $156, 74) tells of Hella-Bjórn Herfinnsson who sailed into Bjarnarfjóróur 
with his ship lined with shields. Afterwards, he was called *Skjalda-Bjórn' (Shield-Bjórn). 

19 The rudder on a ship of the Viking Age was a side rudder. We may also refer to the examples from 
Bergen, Gokstad and Oseberg in Norway, and Osrra Aros in Sweden. Two rudders found at Vorsa and 
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can easily verify, the rudder was essentially a huge oar attached to the starboard side of the 
ship. In our case, however, it is Shown as being on the port side. The other structure in the 
aft (with two vertical lines meeting one line slanting downwards to the aft) could be a type 
of cabin. As is always the case with graffiti, the problem resides in how far one can trust 
them. 

If we try to compare the graffito ship with our knowledge of Viking vessels and 
archaeological evidence, we can see clearly that the narrow design of the hull, the 
animal head and the row of overlapping shields, as well as the tall, slender character 
of the stem, indicate that it can be considered as a Viking-Age warship with a 
dragon-head. 

Warships were built for speed and manoeuvrability, and for the transport of men 
and loot from raids.?? They were slender and had holes for the oars in a continuous 
line along the length of the ship, a mast that could be lowered, as well as a large, 
square sail?! Their main source of propulsion was the oar, with the mast lowered to 
reduce wind resistance and to improve stability. They are also distinct from other 
types of ships through having a shield-batten on the outer side of the top strake, and 
some ships were furnished with figureheads (and sometimes tails). 

Without going into unnecessary details it will be sufficient to recall that the interest 
in the appearance and functions of Viking ships dates back a considerable time. Most of 
our knowledge in this field has been gained both from the sagas and from the excavation 
of the burial-sites at Tune, Gokstad, and Oseberg in Norway.” The ritual purpose of the 
burial ships was to transport the departed to another world. The ships excavated at these 
famous sites provided an insight into the shipbuilding of the early Viking Age and pre- 
sumably represent a universal ship-type used for warfare, trade or voyages of coloniza- 
tion.2? The archaeological evidence, provided by the vessels excavated at Ladby 
(1934-36), Skuldelev, Hedeby and Roskilde fjord in Denmark, between 1962 and 
1997, reveals ship-types for more specialized activities such as trading (cargo ships) or 
warfare (warships, used also for travel). In other words, by the year AD 1000, a clear 
difference in the details of hull design and rigging had been established between the 
ships of the late Viking Age and the earlier ship-type from Norway. However, all of 
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Lungshoved in Denmark are described by O. Crumlin-Pedersen, ‘Two Danish side rudders’, Mariner’s Mirror 
52 (1966) 251-61. The ships in Duke William's invasion fleet are shown in the Bayeux Tapestry as having side 
rudders. The rudder of the Scandinavian ships remained side-mounted until approximately 1250-1300, when 
they started to rear-mount the rudder instead. 

20 J. Graham-Campbell, The Viking World, 3rd edn (London 2001) 46. 

21 K. Wolf, Daily Life of the Vikings (Toronto 2004) 85. 

22 We know a great deal about Viking ships from the memorial stones (particularly from Gotland in 
Sweden), coins, tapestries (such as the Bayeux Tapestry), and graffiti from Dublin, Shetland, and Norway. 
Poems and law codes also provide important information. Modern reconstructions of Viking Age ships 
offer insights into the construction and sailing characteristics of the originals. 

23 Е. Logan, The Viking in History, 2nd edn (London 1991) 29. 
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them belong to the same tradition of shipbuilding, being ckinker-built (the hull is 
constructed of overlapping planks), with a double-ended hull.?* 

It is generally acknowledged that ‘long ships’ or langskips are ‘Viking’ ships. However, 
it is worth remembering that any kind of ship could be long and that ‘long ship’ is not a 
technical term.” The most general term for a vessel which can denote both a warship 
and a cargo-ship is skip or knorr (in Sweden at least)." It also occurs in compounds 
such as herskip (warship), langskip (long ship) or kaupskip (merchant ship)" Skeid is a 
warship, but it is unclear whether or not it denotes a particular type of warship.?? 
Another name is snekkja which appears from the middle of the eleventh century and appar- 
ently it was smaller than a skeið.” For this reason, I am inclined to use the term ‘warship’ 
for the graffito-vessel. In this scheme of things, behind the kenning dreki (drake), we can 
probably see a poetic conceit for a large warship and not a ship-term proper.?? 


24 О. Crumlin-Pedersen, ‘Ship types and sizes AD 800-1200’, іп О. Crumlin-Pedersen (ed.), Aspects of 
Maritime Scandinavia AD 200-1200 (Roskilde 1991) 69—82; О. Crumlin-Pedersen, The Skuldelev Ships I: 
Topography, Archaeology, History, Conservation and Display (Roskilde: Viking Ship Museum 2002) 
303-8. 

25 Attention has already been drawn to this fact by J. Jesch. For details, see J. Jesch, Ships and Men in the 
Late Viking Age (Woodbridge 2001) 122. 

26 Jesch, Ships and Men, 120, 130, 136. 

27 Ibid., 122. 

28 Ibid., 123. 

29 Ibid., 126. 

30 Ibid., 127. 
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The problem now is to identify the ship-type represented by the graffito. It appears to 
depict relatively short vessels, rather than the extremely elongated form of some of the 
warships from the late Viking Age. It is also questionable whether true longships 
would have been particularly suitable for the lengthy voyage on the Russian rivers to 
Constantinople instead of relatively small and shallow vessels. It should also be noted 
that in many places, such as Russia, the journey involved carrying the ships themselves 
overland for short distances, and the smaller ships were apparently much more suitable 
for this.?! The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the above factors is that the graffiti 
represent a universal ship-type from the early Viking Age used for warfare or trade. Some 
support for this earlier date derives from the drawing style of the dragon-head. The 
ribbon-shaped body with protruding ears shows similarities with the Borre style (c. 
AD 840-970). 

However, what is most important in the graffito-vessel is that the drawing is focused 
on the dragon-head, rather than on the whole ship. It is not difficult to provide a reason 
for this. The dragon-head was also intended to express the status of the ship's owner. It 
served as a visual symbol of power, wealth, and prestige.?? Any ship could be called а 
dragon if equipped with an animal-shaped head on the stem. 

Grotesque, carved animal heads (particularly of dragons - ’serpents’) were often 
used by the Vikings to adorn the prows of their warships and were one of the most pro- 
minent parts of the ship. It is a northern European custom dating back to at least the 1?— 
2*4 centuries AD, as is confirmed by Norwegian rock-carvings.?? Dragons were a favour- 
ite figure-head for Viking ships, but unfortunately no actual example has survived.** 
Such vessels were the pride of their owners, displaying craftsmanship of superb quality.?? 

There is also good reason to believe that in some cases, if not in all, the dragon-head 
was not permanently fixed to the prow, but could be attached and detached at will.? 
Moreover, when not being used, the ships were kept in sheds and while they were 
there everything that was not secure was removed, even planks of the deck and the 


31 О. Crumlin-Pedersen, ‘Schiffe und Schiffahrtswege im Ostseeraum während des 9-12. Jahrhunderts’, 
Bericht der Rómisch-Germanischen Kommission, 69 (1988) 530-63. 

32 М. Sprague, Norse Warfare: The Unconventional Battle Strategies of tbe Ancient Vikings (New York 
2007) 90. 

33 They are known from picture stones in Gotland, from the Bayeux Tapestry and from a carved piece of 
wood found in Bergen. See A. S. Graslund, ‘Drakar i Uppåkra’, in B. Hardh (Hrg.), Fler fynd i centrum. 
Materialstudier i och kring Uppákra (Stockholm 2003) 179-88 with reference. 

34 P. du Chaillu, The Viking Age, II (Paris 1890) 132; Jesch, Ships and Men 145. Five animal heads were 
found in the Oseberg grave, but none of them belonged to the ship. The figures were probably used in religious 
processions. The carving found in the Gokstad ship burial decorated a chieftain’s bed post. However, these 
beautiful animal heads can give us an indication of how the dragon heads that adorned the Viking ships 
might have appeared. 

35 Chaillu, The Viking Age, 152; See also С. Jones, The Norse Atlantic Saga (London 1964) 191-201; 
Jesch, Ships and Men, 150 (it could easily be cut down to make access to the warriors on the enemy ship 
easier). 

36 Chaillu, The Viking Age, 153; A. Forte, R. Oram, Fr. Pedersen, Viking Empire (Cambridge 2005) 149. 
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dragon-heads.?" This gives us the reason for the disappearance of the dragon-heads. They 
have not survived mainly because of their mobility. Icelandic law (‘Landnámabók’) 
stated that the stem dragons should be removed on approaching land lest the island's 
guardian spirits took flight.?? This also indicates that the dragon-heads had an apotro- 
раіс effect.?? Ships without removable dragon-heads sometimes had spiralling snakes 
at the bow and stern.*° The toothy and bug-eyed figureheads on Viking ships would 
scare away enemies and evil spirits both on land and sea. They would provide protection 
for ships and their crews. The dragon-head made it easy to recognize a certain ship and 
clearly showed who the leader was and where he was in battle. As with the ornamenta- 
tion of the stern, the purpose of the figure-head was often to indicate the name of the ship 
in a non-literate society (albeit in a sometimes convoluted manner)?! and possibly, in the 
case of naval ships, to demonstrate the owner's status and prestige. This also means that 
common people would have owned or served on plainer vessels. 

In Viking culture, the warship was the ultimate expression of their dynamism, its 
importance reflected in the proliferation of ship representations found on their memorial 
stones, coinage and in their graffiti. Love of their ships also continued into the afterlife, as 
indicated by the magnificent Gokstad and Oseberg ship burials and by the custom of 
using a man's ship as his funeral руге.42 

The obvious conclusion drawn from the findings above is that we are dealing with 
the ship graffito of a Scandinavian vessel from the early Viking Age, which represented 
the property of a wealthy man. Thus, the problem is to identify the ship's owner. 
Given the meagre evidence at our disposal, it would be unwise to attempt such an identi- 
fication. This individual must be sought from among those Nordic leaders (sometimes 
expelled or banished from their lands who acted as naval condotiers, undertaking 
service with whoever appeared to offer the best prospects of pay and loot.*? It is well- 
known that there was significant contact between Byzantium and the northerners from 
the ninth century onwards. The latter came to the Byzantine capital through the 
mediation of the Kievan Rus, who were partly of Nordic origin. Many such Vikings, 


37 Chaillu, The Viking Age 148. 

38 The evidence comes from the redaction known as ‘Hauksbók’, which was written c. 1306-8, a trans- 
lation that is in К. Page, Chronicles of the Vikings: Records, Memorials, and Myths (Toronto 1995) 174. 
39 Old Norse Religion in Longterm Perspectives. Origins, Changes and Interactions, ed. A. Andrén, 
K. Jennlert, C. Randvere (Lund 2006) 125. 

40 Sprague, Norse Warfare, 331. 

41 Ibid., 90. 

42 H. Davidson, The Lost Beliefs of Northern Europe (London 1993) 19. 

43 K.N. Ciggaar, Western Travellers to Constantinople: the West and Byzantium, 962-1204: Cultural and 
Political Relations (Leiden 1996) 106; Kulturistorisk Leksikon for Nordisk Middelalder, XIX (Copenhagen/ 
Malmó 1975) s.v. ‘Varjagar’. For the early period it is difficult to distinguish between Russians and 
Scandinavians. 

44 Swedish Vikings, who established themselves in Kiev as rulers over the native Slavic population, who 
called them Rus hence ‘Russia’. In AD 860 they launched a daring — albeit unsuccessful – attack on Constan- 
tinople (Miklagaard or “The Great Town’, as they called it) by sailing their ships down the Dnieper and across 
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referred to by the Rus, Arabs and Byzantines alike as ‘Varangians’, went on to Constan- 
tinople and joined the Byzantine army, after a spell in Russia? as happened in AD 911, 
935, 941, 955 and 968. Twenty years later, in 988, prince Vladimir of Kiev sent as many 
as 6000 Vikings to assist the emperor Basil II, and it was from among these warriors that 
the renowned Varangian guard was subsequently established. *° 

In seeking the evidence for our assumption, proposed above, we need to consult 
written sources such as the sagas. They narrate the journey of some northerners to 
Byzantium. However, the only certain visitor among the Nordic leaders to Constantinople 
was Harald Sigurdsson (or Harald Hardrada).*’ There is reason to think that the jour- 
neys of all the others are historically somewhat dubious. 

The second graffito (Fig. 2) is to be found at the western end of the north gallery. It 
has been incised into the marble column which is located near the public entrance, at 
approximately 1.70 cm from the floor (Photo 2). It is clearly a warship because of the 
shape of its hull. The sailing direction is towards the left and the vessel is 10 cm long. 
The forward slanting, straight stem is not present on Viking ships, but there are depic- 
tions with straight, vertical stems. Parallels for this graffito can be found among the 
ship graffiti from Himmelev Church.^? The vessel also has a single mast and a square 
sail. The slanting line behind the mast perhaps indicates a side rudder. 

The third graffito (Fig. 3) is on the opposite side of the marble column from the first 
graffito. At approximately 1.52 cm from the floor the stems of three ships can be seen, in 
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the Black Sea. Further major campaigns against the Byzantine Empire were to follow in 907, 941 and 944, by 
which time the Rus had already begun to be assimilated by their Slavic subjects and could no longer truly be 
regarded as Vikings. The Byzantines, expressing their contempt, called the open craft of the Russians mono- 
xyla or mere dug-out canoes but the sagas and the rune-stones assert that the Swedish and the Danish vessels 
were the equals of those of the Norse. 5. Franklin, J. Shepard, The Emergence of Rus 750-1200 (New York 
1996) 29-50, 91-100, 113-51. 

45 Sizable groups of them were hired as mercenaries by successive Kievan and Novgorodian princes — a 
practice that continued well into the eleventh century, the last reference to Viking mercenaries in Russia 
dating to 1043. 

46 У.С. Vasil'evskij, 'Varjago-russkaja i varjago-anglijskaja druzina v Konstantinopole’, in Trudy, I 
(St. Petersburg 1908); E.A. R'dzevskaja, Drevnjaja Rus’ I Skandinavija IX-XIV vv. (Moscow 1978); E.A. 
Mel’nikova, ‘Varjagi, varangi, veringi: skandinavts na Rusi I v Vizanti', VV 55 (1998) 159-64; 
С. Schramm, ‘Die Waráger: Osteuropásche Schiksale einer nordgermanischen Gruppenbezeichnung’, Die 
Welt der Slawen 28 (1983) 38-67; S. Blóndal, The Varangians of Byzantium: an Aspect of Byzantine Military 
History, transl., rev. edn. by B. Benedikz (New York 1978) 194—5; Н. К. E. Davidson, The Viking Road to 
Byzantium (London 1976) 159, 162. Cf. also Ciggaar, Western Travellers, 107. The latest evidence of their 
visit to the church is a Cyrillic inscription from the eleventh century, which is the following: “Игорь оулминге 
TyTi s’ (Igor Ulminge wrote this). 

47 He was the half-brother of King Olaf of Norway (who was to be canonized shortly afterwards) and one 
of the most illustrious Varangians. See Ciggaar, Western Travellers, 108. 

48 "The church was erected in the first half of the twelfth century on a ridge overlooking the inner waters of 
Roskilde Fjord in Denmark. See О. Kastolm, ‘Six ship graffiti from Himmelev Church’, Maritime Archaeology 
Newsletter of Denmark 26 (2011) 30. 
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Photo 2 Warship. North gallery, west end, Hagia Sophia. 


a line, overlapping each other so that one has the impression of looking at a fleet of ships 
(Photo 3). Most often only the stems and not whole ships are depicted. It is not difficult to 
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Figure 3 


provide reasons for this, bearing in mind that the stem was the most prominent feature of 
the ship. Support for such a view comes from the text in Snorri Sturluson's Saga about Olav 
Tryggvason's ship called ‘Long Serpent’.*? Unlike a literary text, our graffito does not tell 
us anything else about the ships. What then is the explanation? If we carefully examine the 
graffito, we shall find that the figure-heads, together with the tall, slender character of the 
stems, clearly show that the ships depicted in the fleet are indeed warships with dragon- 
heads arranged in battle order. As already stated, any Viking ship could be called a 
drakar if it was equipped with an animal-shaped head on the stem. 

We can discern the same motif of ships in a line and some continuity of ship design 
on a piece of wood known as the ‘Bryggen stick’ found in Bergen, Norway. The stick was 
discovered in a stratum dating from between 1248 and 1332.°° It shows a row of vessels 


49 Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, $ 95 (http://omacl.org/Heimskringla/trygvason3.html): "The ship was a 
dragon ... but this ship was far larger, and more carefully put together in all her parts. The king called this ship 
the Long Serpent ... The Long Serpent had thirty-four benches for rowers. The head and the arched tail were 
both gilt, and the bulwarks were as high as in sea-going ships. This ship was the best and most costly ship ever 
made in Norway.' 

50 J. Bill ‘Ship graffiti’, in http//www.vikingeskibsmuseet.dk/en/the-sea-stallion-past-and-present/ 
longships-magnified/picture-sources/ship-graffiti/ 
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Photo 3 The stems of three ships in a row. South gallery, Hagia Sophia. 
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Photo 4 Two vessels in profile with high bows. South gallery, Hagia Sophia. 


lying abreast of one another. Some of these ships have animal heads on their prows, 
others show vessels with wind vanes. 
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The fourth graffito is to be found on the east wall of the south gallery (Photo 4, 
Fig. 4). It has been incised into the right-hand side of the first marble window-frame, 
at approximately 1.30 cm from the floor. The two vessels depicted in profile are relatively 
small (7 x 4.5 cm), with high bows, and the sailing direction is to the left. The first ship 
shows the stem decorated with zigzag bends and the stern in the form of a tail. It has one 
mast and possibly a sail. Again, we can see that the drawing clearly depicts only the stem 
of the ship. We can conclude that the ship depicted is indeed a Viking warship because of 
the tall, slender character of the decorated stem. The second ship seems somewhat harder 
to categorize, primarily because of its poor carving. Only the high prow, without any dec- 
oration, is clearly visible, and it differs from the first one. However, it is more likely that 
the ship belongs to the type of Viking long ship. More specifically, the prow can be con- 
sidered to be a pointer in that direction. 

We can find parallels for this graffito in the Viking ships graffiti from the ‘Bryggen 
stick’ and from the north wall of the nave in the stave church at Fortun in Norway. It is 
appropriate to recall that in common with other Viking objects, wooden ships were 
sometimes decorated. Striking examples of Viking wood carving, on both stems, were 
found in the early ninth-century ship burial site near Oseberg, Norway. The latter ninth- 
century Norwegian Gokstad ship burial site also contained evidence of the carved zigzag 
lines that follow the upper strakes of the vessel. The case of the Ladby vessel from 
Denmark is very similar; it also appears to have had mouldings incised along the edges 


51 J. Bill, ‘Ship graffiti’, in http://www.vikingeskibsmuseet.dk/en/the-sea-stallion-past-and-present/ 
longships-magnified/picture-sources/ship-graffiti/ 
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of some of the planking.?? During the thirteenth century, the decorations, which prolif- 
erated in the Viking Age ships, gradually disappeared.” 

The scratchings or carvings of ships are difficult to date but as a rule it is possible to 
give a terminus ante quem or a terminus post quem — a time before which or a time after 
which the graffito was made. The established contact between Byzantium and the north- 
erners from the ninth century onwards and the similarities between the graffiti and the 
universal ship-type used for warfare or trade from the early Viking Age provide a termi- 
nus post quem of the second part of the ninth- beginning of the tenth century. The termi- 
nus ante quem is the year AD 1000, when a clear difference in the details of hull design 
and rigging had been established between the ships of the early and late Viking Age. In 
this scheme of things, we are dealing with a period not earlier than the middle of the 
ninth century, nor later than the end of the tenth century. 

The place where these ship graffiti were incised should be mentioned. Their location 
in the most renowned Byzantine church which was also the biggest in the world at the 
time was not by chance. We might note that if a Scandinavian's first view of Constanti- 
nople inspired wonder, the church of Hagia Sophia, called Egisif, was the only edifice that 
was impressed on the collective Scandinavian тетогу.?* Consequently, there is nothing 
strange about the appearance of the graffiti in this location. 

Unfortunately, we will perhaps never know who made these drawings. However, the 
fact that the graffiti demonstrate surprising workmanship details such as sails, rudder, 
oars, mast, board and even decorated and carved prows leaves no doubt that they 
were made by people who knew about the sea and the ships. It seems highly probable 
that the drawings were made on marble by a skilled hand using a stylos, an awl or a 
small chisel. 

I want to discover the reason for the appearance of the graffiti in question. According 
to M. Goudas, ‘the reason for creating these representations ... cannot be other than 
simple amusement.'?? Other scholars studying the graffiti have a different opinion. 
They characterize them as prayers of the seafarers who believed in the assistance they 
could receive from God or from gods.°® Another possible explanation is given by 
N. Ovéarov, who writes that sailors loved their vessels as creatures with a soul and 
believed that their voice was heard when they creaked in a storm.? It is tempting, and 
not unreasonable, to choose one of the opinions cited above. However, if we consider 
their location, another possibility comes to mind. It clearly shows a complete lack of 


52 Forte, Oram, Pedersen, Viking Empire, 148. 

53 Ј. Bill, ‘Viking ships and the sea’, in S. Brink (ed.), The Viking World (London/ New York 2008) 179. 
54 E. Melnikova, ‘Skandinavskie palomniki v Konstantinopole’, in Istoriceskaya rol’ Konstantinopolya 
(Moscow 2003) 76. 

55 М. Goudas, ‘Mecotovixe ҳорбурото ллоіоу &лї tod Onosiov’, Воќаутіс 2 (1911) 329-57. 

56 Maritime graffitti as prayers for divine protection are a well-established custom since Antiquity. See, for 
example, Meinardus, ‘Medieval navigation’ 31. 

57 N. Ovéarov, Ships and Shipping in the Black Sea XIV-XIX Centuries (Sofia 1993) 9, 104-10 (in 
Bulgarian). 
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interest in Byzantine liturgy by the artist: he was hidden behind a column or was with his 
back to the central part of the church. This suggests that the graffiti were a way to pass the 
time. Anyone who has attended the whole of a long Orthodox service can appreciate that 
worshippers had plenty of time to scratch something into the marble. 

In conclusion, I would like to add these four ship graffiti to the Scandinavian pres- 
ence in Byzantium.?? They might be best taken as a sign of the Scandinavian activity in 
the Byzantine capital. Moreover, they are valuable sources in the efforts by scholars to 
reconstruct Viking vessels. In particular, this could be true for warships. Finally, it is 
important to note that many graffiti are in a bad state, mainly because of present-day 
vandalism. In light of this, more attention should be paid to preserving these testimonies 
from the past as they are an important part of our maritime heritage. 


58 They are mainly runic inscriptions that have been found on a marble lion from Piraeus, now in Venice, 
and on a balustrade in the south gallery in Hagia Sophia. 
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The Istanbul Greek migrant community resident in Greece exists in the space between 
two bomelands and two identities, expressed in the dichotomy between the Hellenic 
and the Romaic. The migrants exploit this flexibility and ambivalence in Greek identity 
to contextually navigate a range of social pressures — diaspora, discrimination, alienation, 
and even financial collapse. At times they pursue assimilation with their host population 
as the most Hellenic of the Hellenes, whilst at other times they assume a Romaic identity 
to distinguish themselves from the mainland Greeks. Deploying an identity rooted in 
Byzantium, the Istanbul Greeks are able to be Greek but more than simply Hellenic. 


Inside every Greek dwell two figures in opposition ... the Romios and the Hellene.! 
Patrick Leigh Fermor 


I am not a simple Hellene. 
Tasoula, Istanbul Greek 


The Greeks of Istanbul were discriminated against as Orthodox Christian Greeks and, 
ultimately, most were forced out of their homeland in Turkey. The majority settled in 
Greece, where some felt they had found escape from persecution amongst Greek kin, 
and others felt they were exiles amongst cultural strangers; many felt both, at different 
times and in different contexts. In this article, I demonstrate how the Istanbul Greeks 
responded to the tensions created by this forced migration? from one nation-state to 
* am above all indebted to my informants from the Istanbul Greek community, who patiently responded 
to my questions. The guarantee of anonymity prevents me from thanking them by name. For their helpful 
commentaries on versions of this article, I would like to thank Geoffrey Cubitt, Sharon Macdonald, Iraklis 
Millas, and the anonymous reviewer of BMGS. The Arts and Humanities Research Council (AHRC) 
funded research on which this article is based. 

1  P.Leigh Fermor, Roumeli: Travels in Northern Greece (London 1966) 106. 

2 Ihave chosen to use the term ‘forced migrant’ as a compromise that best represents the diverse experi- 
ences of the Istanbul Greeks. Most of my informants present their migration as forced, and resist the label 
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another, or from a ‘homeland’ to a ‘motherland’, by stretching and negotiating the 
ambiguous potential in Greek identity — by contextually manipulating the two figures 
resident inside every Greek, the Hellene and the Romios. 

The findings of this article are based on thirty-eight testimonies collected during an 
oral history project amongst Istanbul Greeks living in Thessaloniki and Athens — fifteen 
informants are specifically referred to in the text (see Table 1).? A semi-structured inter- 
view technique was used, beginning with an invitation for a life history — solicited with 
the question ‘tell me about your life’ — followed up with specific questions (although 
as often as not my informants would offer an unsolicited life history without any prompt- 
ing). Expressions of Hellenic and/or Romaic identity would normally emerge during the 
life history, although I also asked my informants to specifically define themselves later in 
the interview. Oral historian Alessandro Portelli correctly describes the oral history tes- 
timony as a collaborative text produced by the ‘mutual sighting’ between interviewer and 
informant, so I will briefly describe my own background and intentions as portrayed to 
my informants.* Before an interview began, I told my informants that I was studying how 
the Istanbul Greeks remember their lives, both in Turkey and in Greece. Interviewees 
were aware that they were speaking to an ‘outsider’ — I was born and raised in 
England and have no ancestral relationship to either Greece or Turkey, although I 
have spent a considerable amount of time in the former from a young age. Interviews 
were conducted in Greek, and the translations are my own. 


Historical background 


After the 1919-22 Greco-Turkish war and the subsequent flight of Orthodox Christians 
from Turkey – the Asia Minor Catastrophe – a compulsory exchange of populations was 
enforced between Greece and Turkey. The defining criterion for the exchange was reli- 
gion: Turkish residents with Greek Orthodox religion were obliged to leave (or not 
return to) Turkey, and Muslims with Greek nationality were to leave Greece. At the insis- 
tence of the Greek authorities, the Istanbul Greeks? — numbering 110,000 — were 
exempted from this exchange, and remained in Turkey as a minority; of these, two-thirds, 
former Ottoman citizens, were given Turkish citizenship, whilst one third held Greek citi- 
zenship. The Istanbul Greeks were accorded some minority rights: they were allowed, for 
instance, to attend their own churches and be educated at minority schools that taught in 
both Greek and Turkish. To varying degrees, the Istanbul Greeks were integrated into 
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‘migrant’ for fear that it portrays their expatriation as an economic migration, although a few left of their own 
free will (for various reasons) and do not associate their migration with anti-minority persecution. Others 
were expelled in 1964 as Greek citizens (see below), and commonly call themselves expellees. 

3  Allinformants are pseudonymized. 

4  A.Portelli, The Death of Luigi Trastulli, and Other Stories: Form and Meaning in Oral History (Albany 
1991) 31. 

5 As well as the Christians of Imbros and Tenedos. 
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Table 1. 


Dramatis personae. 


Pseudonym D.O.B. Place of birth Date of Reason for leaving Citizenship (in 
migration Istanbul/present) 
Alexandra 1947 Istanbul 1971 Fear Turkish/Greek 
Dimitris 1956  Chalki (Princes 1975 Seeking new experiences Turkish/Greek and 
Islands) Turkish (pending) 
Fotini 1943 Istanbul c. 1973 Deteriorating situation Not revealed 
Fotis 1950 Istanbul (Beyoğlu) 1976 Deteriorating situation/ Turkish/Greek (c. 
partner migrated 1980) 
Gerasimos 1949 Istanbul 1964 Father expelled as Greek Turkish/Greek (c. 
citizen 1964) i 
Ioanna 1944 Istanbul 1964 Parents’ decision Turkish/Greek (1982) 
Kyriakos 1951 Istanbul (Beyoglu) 1975 Discrimination/partner Turkish/Greek (1982) 
migrated 
Lefteris 1940 Istanbul 1971 Deteriorating situation Turkish/Greek 
Panagiotis 1946 Istanbul (Tarlabagi) 1963 Deteriorating situation Turkish/Greek (1983) 
and Turkish (2011) 
Petros 1946 Istanbul (Beyoglu) 1964 Discrimination/due for Turkish/Greek (1985) 
military service 
Spyros 1930 Istanbul (Kadikéy) 1964 Fear/partner migrated Turkish/Greek (c. 
1971) 
Stefanos 1950 Istanbul (Tarlabaşı) 1964 Parents' decision Turkish/Greek (1982) 
Tasoula c. 1951- Istanbul (Tarlabaşı) 1964 Parents’ decision Turkish/Greek (c. 
1953 1980) 
Thekla 1950 Istanbul (Kadikóy) 1977 Deteriorating situation Turkish/Greek (1992) 
Vangelis 1934 Istanbul 1980 Partner wanted to migrate/ — Turkish/Greek (1981) 


declining minority population and Turkish 





Turkish society. Many attended Turkish universities, and worked alongside Turks in 
their professional lives. They were heavily involved in trade, with many owning shops 
and factories, frequented by Turks as well as non-Muslims. Most Istanbul Greeks were 
bilingual, although the vast majority had Greek as their mother tongue. 

The degree of interference from the Turkish state in their communal affairs varied 
over time, but they never enjoyed full autonomy or equality. Indeed, the Istanbul 
Greeks fell victim to both institutional and popular persecution in the Turkish Republic, 
particularly when diplomatic relations between Greece and Turkey were tense. Four par- 
ticularly infamous events feature heavily in Istanbul Greek memory. In 1941, Turkey 


6 А. Alexandris, The Greek Minority of Istanbul and Greek Turkish Relations 1918-1974 (Athens 1983) 
250, 297; A. Alexandris, ‘Religion or ethnicity: the identity issue of the minorities in Greece and Turkey’, in 
R. Hirschon (ed.), Crossing tbe Aegean: an Appraisal of the 1923 Compulsory Population Exchange Between 
Greece and Turkey (Oxford 2008) 118-21; B. Oran, "The story of those who stayed: lessons from articles 1 
and 2 of the 1923 convention’, in Hirschon (ed.), Crossing the Aegean, 99-108; U. Ozkirimli and S. Sofos, 
Tormented by History: Nationalism in Greece and Turkey (London 2008) 165. 
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conscripted non-Muslims aged 18 to 45 into labour battalions to carry out work in Ana- 
тойа, reportedly in unpleasant and dangerous conditions — this action was dubbed the 
єїкоо1 такієс by the minority. From 1942 to 1944, the minority was subjected to the 
varlik (wealth) tax, which disproportionately targeted non-Muslims with harsh and 
sometimes unpayable duties, and resulted in the deportation of non-payers to forced 
labour camps. On the night of the 6% and early morning of the 7% of September 1955, 
the non-Muslims of Istanbul were hit by a notorious pogrom — ta Xezreufpiavó or 
*events of September'. Ostensibly in retaliation for the detonation of a bomb at the pur- 
ported birthplace of Mustafa Kemal in Thessaloniki, a mob attacked non-Muslim shops 
and homes in Istanbul, causing widespread damage and injury, even deaths.’ In 1964, 
after the death of several Turkish-Cypriots, Turkey expelled all of those with Greek citi- 
zenship from Istanbul. This resulted in many Turkish citizens leaving as well, as they had 
intermarried with Greek citizens. In addition to official harassment, the Istanbul Greeks 
were frequently subject to discrimination from sections of the Muslim Turkish popu- 
lation, which manifested itself in anti-minority graffiti, persecution in the streets, 
threats to personal security, and other incidents besides. This climate is encapsulated 
in the popular slogan, *Compatriot, speak Turkish" — often used to challenge Greek- 
speakers in the streets. The minority population of Istanbul accordingly dwindled, 
from 110,000 in 1922 to about 2,500 year-round residents by the turn of the century. 
Most of these migrants settled in Greece. Migration represented both an end to har- 
assment and a traumatic uprooting, and accordingly is recounted in different ways by 
different individuals. The migration is sometimes narrated as an escape to a motherland. 
Indeed, the Istanbul Greeks had moved from a country where it was sometimes danger- 
ous to speak Greek in the streets to one where Greek was ubiquitous, and from a country 
where they were a religious minority to one that was overwhelmingly Orthodox Chris- 
tian. Sometimes, however, the Istanbul Greeks express profound disappointment with 
the reception they received in the Greek motherland. Chief amongst their complaints is 
the issue of citizenship. The Greek state is notoriously reluctant to grant citizenship to 
foreign-born people.? Amongst foreign-born migrants, a distinction is normally made 
between omogeneis — those of Greek descent — and allogeneis — of non-Greek descent, 
the latter category being particularly unlikely to be awarded citizenship. Omogeneis 
implies blood descent, although this is often equated with possessing Greek 'national 
consciousness' — i.e. culture and religion. Although the Istanbul Greeks would seem to 
fall into this category — especially in the context of irredentist nationalistic rhetoric 
that made them ‘unredeemed Greeks’ — in practice, for years, most were unable to 
obtain Greek citizenship. The most plausible explanation for this impasse lies in the 


7 Alexandris, ‘Religion or ethnicity’, 118-19; Oran, ‘Story of those who stayed’, 102-3. 

8  Alexandris, The Greek Minority of Istanbul, 280-6; Oran, ‘Story of those who stayed’, 101-4; I. Ors, 
‘Beyond the Greek and Turkish dichotomy: the Rum Polites of Istanbul and Athens’, South European 
Society and Politics 11:1 (2006) 82-3. 

9  R.Hirschon, ‘Identity and the Greek state: some conceptual issues and paradoxes’, in R. Clogg (ed.), The 
Greek Diaspora in the Twentieth Century (London 1999) 169. 
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Greek government's unwillingness to lose the Greek minority, and thus its vested interest, 
in Turkey.'° 

Meanwhile, the migrants operated in Greece on residence and work permits, which 
had to be periodically renewed. Operating without citizenship brought a variety of prac- 
tical problems to the migrants — for instance in purchasing property, voting, or serving in 
public capacities — but perhaps the most serious effect was the psychological one. Many 
Istanbul Greeks express profound sentiments of rejection when they recall queuing for 
their permits at the Aliens’ Bureau (Tura AAAodandv) alongside the allogeneis. Those 
who had left Turkey without completing their military service were often unwilling to 
make return visits to Istanbul without Greek passports, fearing they might be detained 
to undergo unpaid national service. Some lost their Turkish citizenship (either at their 
own request or on the initiative of the Turkish authorities when they failed to report 
for military service) and became stateless persons. Ultimately, largely due to pressure 
from Istanbul Greek community organizations, most who wanted to obtain Greek citi- 
zenship were able to do so, especially from the early 1980s onwards. 

Despite being of the same religion and speaking the same language as the mainland 
Greeks, the migrants were distinguishable by their accent and sometimes customs, and 
many also faced popular suspicion due to their Turkish birthplace. Many informants 
reported that sections of the mainland Greek population referred to them as Turks. 
One Istanbul Greek shopkeeper remembered that people would direct customers to his 
shop by sending them to ‘the Turk’, whilst another migrant recalled that as a schoolgirl 
she got into a fight with a classmate who called her ‘little Turkish girl’. Migrants recalled 
that their status as omogeneis came into question. ‘Did you have churches?’ ‘Did you 
learn Greek?’ ‘Were you baptized?’ Sometimes, the migrants’ birthplace was betrayed 
in the most unusual ways; one of my informants related how a bank worker noticed 
that his signature, designed when he was eighteen and still living in Turkey, was 
written in Turkish. 

Whilst Greece thus represented for some Istanbul Greeks an escape from persecu- 
tion — a ‘paradise’ іп the words of one informant – others would empathize with the fol- 
lowing statement from a migrant to the Greek city of Thessaloniki: “їп Istanbul we were 
the Greeks, and in Thessaloniki we are the Turks.’ 


The Helleno-Romaic dilemma 
Identity has long been recognized as a malleable and contextually contingent process, ! 
and Greek identity, despite a veneer of simplicity, is notoriously ambiguous, plural, and 


10 D. Christopoulos, ‘Country report: Greece’, EUDO Citizenship Observatory (Florence 2009) 1—16. 
11 Е. Barth, ‘Introduction’, in Е. Barth (ed.), Ethnic Groups and Boundaries: The Social Organisation of 
Culture Difference (Long Grove, IL 1998 [1969]) 9-38; T. H. Eriksen, ‘We and us: two modes of group identi- 
fication’, Journal of Peace Research 32:4 (1995) 427-36; S. Hall, ‘Introduction: who needs “identity”?’, in 
S. Hall and P. du Gay (eds), Questions of Cultural Identity (London 2003) 1-17. 
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contested.'? Philhellene scholar and adventurer Patrick Leigh Fermor states that ‘inside 
every Greek dwell two figures in opposition’ — the Hellene and the Romids — which ‘con- 
tradict and complete each other'.'? He outlines sixty-four parallel characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the Hellenic figure from the Romaic. The Romids is concrete, whilst the Hellene 
is abstract; the former worships the Byzantine Empire and the dome of Hagia Sophia in 
Istanbul, whilst the latter adores ancient Greece and the Parthenon; they share the prac- 
tice of ‘settling the world’s problems over endless cups of Turkish coffee'.!^ Fermor's 
tongue-in-cheek account is a helpful point of departure: it is precisely by manipulating 
the Helleno-Romaic dichotomy – by altering the emphasis given to Hellenism's two 
oppositional figures — that the Istanbul Greeks respond to their ambiguous reception in 
their motherland and construct a contextually useful sense of self in migration. 

The terms ‘Hellene’ and Romids, sometimes interchangeable, sometimes opposi- 
tional, have experienced radically fluctuating fortunes through the ages.!? During the 
Byzantine period, the Greeks came to be known as Romioi — i.e. as the inheritors of 
the Roman Empire — a label which become closely associated with Orthodox Christian- 
ity. The term ‘Hellene’, meanwhile, was often equated with paganism and ancient 
Greece, although it did not disappear from contemporary usage altogether.'Ó The 
Ottoman Empire took up this terminology, classifying its Orthodox Christian subjects 
as Rum, as would the Turkish Republic after 1923. The dilemma came to the fore in 
the build-up to the Greek revolution, as Enlightenment-inspired Greek intellectuals 
began to identify with Western narratives of Classical Greek glory and see themselves 
as Hellenes.” The mainland peasantry who would fight the revolution, however, ident- 
ified themselves as Romioi, that is as Orthodox Christians, and fought less for the glory of 
Pericles than for freedom from their Muslim overlords.!? As Michael Herzfeld has 


12 К. Just, ‘Triumph of the ethnos’, in E. Tonkin, M. McDonald and M. Chapman (eds), History and Eth- 
nicity (London and New York 1989) 71-88; P. Mackridge, Language and National Identity in Greece, 
1766-1976 (Oxford 2009) 8-10; D. Theodossopoulos, ‘Introduction: the “Turks” in the imagination of 
the “Greeks”, South European Society and Politics 11:1 (2006) 2-3, 18. 

13 Fermor, Roumeli, 106. 

14 Ibid., 107-13. 

15 The Istanbul Greeks use two Greek words to refer to Greeks — Ellinas/Ellinida/Ellines and Котібѕ/ 
Romid/Romioi. І translate Éllinas/Ellinída/Éllines as ‘Hellene(s)’ and preserve Romiós/Romiá/Romioí in 
the original Greek, because no appropriate translation exists. 1 am interested in the uses to which the Istanbul 
Greeks put these terms, and so remain faithful to the original terminological choices of my informants. I 
reserve the word ‘Greek’ for when it is not profitable to distinguish between Ellines and Romioí. I do not 
intend to imply any strict definitional distinction between the two terms, nor do I consider them to refer to 
discrete ethnic identities, but rather am interested in how they are used variably as signifiers. My informants 
sometimes treat the two as synonymous, sometimes as overlapping or one as a part of the other, and some- 
times as antithetical. 

16 М. Herzfeld, Ours Once More: Folklore, Ideology and the Making of Modern Greece (New York 1986) 
6; W. Heurtley, Н. Darby, C. Crawley and C. Woodhouse, A Short History of Greece: From Early Times to 
1964 (Cambridge 1967) 36; Mackridge, Language and National Identity, 48-9. 

17 Just, "Triumph of the ethnos’, 83. 

18 Ibid., 83; Herzfeld, Ours Once More, 31; Ozkirimli and Sofos, Tormented by History, 25. 
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discussed, Greek nation-building thus involved two competing visions of Greece and 
Greek identity: the Hellenic thesis and the Romaic thesis. The Hellenic thesis was ‘an 
outward-directed conformity to international expectations’ and evoked ‘ancient pagan 
glories', whilst the Romaic thesis was “ап inward-looking self-critical collective appraisal 
that identified with а more recent past.!? If the Hellenic was the ideal orientated towards 
modern Europe, the Romaic represented the familiar, simultaneously the comfort of 
Orthodox Christianity and the stigma of oriental taint.?? Ultimately, it was the Hellenic 
thesis that became dominant, and the modern Greeks, in Peter Mackridge's words, ‘were 
born again as Hellenes, having realized, as it seemed to them, who they were.'?! Although 
all Greeks thus became Hellenes in the eyes of the Greek state, Romaic identity persisted 
on local and informal levels amongst both the mainland Greeks, even to an extent into the 
present day, and amongst the ‘unredeemed’ Greeks, who were still officially called Rum. 
Whilst living in Turkey, the Istanbul Greeks often used the term Romioi to distinguish 
themselves from the Hellenes of the Greek mainland; sometimes, more specifically, the 
Romioi were those Istanbul Greeks with Turkish citizenship and the Hellenes those 
with Greek citizenship (mirroring the official Turkish distinction between Rum and 
Yunan). 

The Helleno-Romaic dichotomy has thus for centuries governed the boundaries of 
what it means to be Greek, acting as a metaphor for the enactment of changing Greek 
identity. This article considers how the Istanbul Greeks manipulate the Helleno-Romaic 
dichotomy to negotiate their Greek identity, at times pursuing cultural assimilation, at 
times distinction, whilst all the while remaining safely within Greek cultural territory. 


Manipulating the Helleno-Romaic dichotomy 


In my life-history interviews, those Istanbul Greeks whose accounts constructed Greece 
as an escape from persecution preferred to stress their Hellenic selves, and were at 
pains to annihilate any distinction between Hellenes and Romioi. Gerasimos — who 
left Istanbul at the age of fifteen when his father, a Greek citizen, was expelled in 1964 
~ persistently referred to the Istanbul Greeks as Hellenes throughout his life-history nar- 
rative; when I specifically asked how he conceived of his identity, he replied *Hellene, 
without any qualification'. This self-designation mirrors and provides credence to his 
broader life history. As he described it, he was persecuted in Istanbul because he was a 
Hellene, and then welcomed in Greece as a Hellene — migration represented an escape 
to a motherland. The fact that his father was a Greek citizen — and therefore perhaps 
referred to as Hellenic rather than Romaic whilst in Istanbul — may also be a contributory 
factor. Gerasimos made no attempt to access the Romaic side of the dichotomy, and 
described Romids as purely a broader term for Hellenic: the two oppositional figures 


19 Herzfeld, Ours Once More, 20-3. 
20 Ibid.; Ozkirimli and Sofos, Tormented by History, 21-3. 
21 Herzfeld, Ours Once More, 23; Mackridge, Language and National Identity, 55. 
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become purely synonymous. Thekla, born in 1950 to Cappadocian parents and a 
migrant in the late 1970s, similarly described herself as: “а Hellene of Cappadocia ... 
but I never hesitate to say I’m a Hellene. In my life I have never thought of my identity 
as anything but Hellenic.’ Whilst she may occasionally refer to herself as a ‘Romid of 
Istanbul’, she was disparaging of those Istanbul Greeks who say, ‘I’m not a Hellene, 
Im a Romiós’, using the Romaic identity to ‘cut the Hellenism of Istanbul from its 
roots’. Thekla avoids the word Romid as it carries an implication that she and her com- 
munity are somehow separate from Greece and the roots of Hellenism. 

Dimitris Theodossopoulos explains that the inherent flexibility of the Greek identity 
undermines claims to fixity and continuity, opening up the potential for its per- 
meability.?? It is precisely this permeability that these informants are resisting in their 
insistence upon a Hellenic identity; distinctions like Romids are avoided as they imply 
ambiguity, disunity, intra-communal distinction, and, perhaps worst of all, the possibility 
of Oriental permeation.?? As Michael Herzfeld observes, ‘in statist ideologies, diversity is 
a threat, because it signifies change and especially fragmentation’ .** In the context of a 
life-history interview, in attempting to ensure that the Istanbul Greeks are not fragmented 
from the Greek body as their mainland Greek detractors would have it, these informants 
stress a Hellenic identity to indicate that Greeks are indistinguishable across the Aegean. 
In the migratory context, Hellenic identity thus establishes inclusion in the Greek nation- 
state and cultural similarity with the mainland Greeks. 

Those migrants, however, who felt disappointed or even rejected in Greece, whose 
life histories stressed cultura! differences between the mainland Greeks and the Istanbul 
Greeks, preferred to present a Romaic self in their life histories. Vangelis — born in the 
1930s and not a migrant until 1980 — was exceptionally disillusioned with life in 
Greece. He regretted his decision to leave Istanbul, and wished he was young enough 
to return. He complained that the mainland Greeks ‘didn’t want me, they teased me,’ 
and dismissed Greece as a ‘degenerate, barbaric land.’ This led him to reject Hellenic 
identity, and retreat entirely into a Romaic self-definition. He said to me: 


You want to know how [the] Hellenes lived [in Istanbul]. Not Hellenes — Romioi, 
right? There are no Hellenes in Istanbul — they? baptized us as Hellenes, we 
don’t have any connection with them. 


In Vangelis’ reckoning, the Hellenes were the ancient Greeks, and they ‘finished 
two thousand years ago’. The true Istanbul Greek identity was as the Roman of the 
Byzantine Empire, and then as the Orthodox Christian of the Ottoman Empire: ‘I 
adore Byzantium. That which is called Byzantium ... If you read and you know the 
books, they speak of the Eastern Roman Empire and that is how it is. I am a Roman. 


22 Theodossopoulos, “Turks” in the imagination of the “Greeks”, 18. 

23 See M. Herzfeld, Anthropology Through tbe Looking-glass: Critical Ethnography in the Margins of 
Europe (Cambridge 1987) 41-2. 

24 ]bid., 29. 

25 Proponents of the Hellenic thesis, presumably. 
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Rum is correct. I’m not Greek, I’m a Romiós, Гт a Romiós, Roman." Vangelis’ disil- 
lusionment with his life in Greece is so strong that he wishes to disconnect himself entirely 
from Hellenism, which he sees as a corruption of true Romaic identity. Just as some Istan- 
bul Greeks take the Helleno-Romaic dichotomy to one extreme by denying the Romaic 
element, so Vangelis goes to the other extreme, rejecting Hellenic identity and withdraw- 
ing into a Byzantine Romiós self-perception. 

In the above examples, my informants stressed one identity over another in order to 
convey a particular message within the context of a life history; given a momentary 
opportunity in which to portray their sense of self, community and history to an outsider, 
these informants stressed either Hellenic sameness or Romaic distinctiveness, and main- 
tained this self consistently throughout their narrative. Generally, however, the utility of 
the Helleno-Romaic identity for the Istanbul Greeks lies in its ambiguity and flexibility. 
This was most clear when I specifically asked informants to define themselves: the 
majority preferred to situate their identity somewhere between the two oppositional 
figures of the Greek. Stefanos was born in 1950, and migrated as a young man in 
1964. When I asked him to define himself he captured the utility of being simultaneously 
Hellenic and Romaic: 


Ethnicity: clearly Hellenic. For accuracy, we also have to separate the Romids. The 
Котібѕ of Istanbul was a Hellene but he was something separate. He didn't think of 
his identity as Hellene with the meaning of Greece ... the Romids of Istanbul was 
something beyond Greece. 


When challenged to define his identity, Stefanos was keen to separate himself from 
strict association with Greece. To be a Romios in his formulation is still to be ethnically 
Greek, but to be a different kind of Greek from a mainland Greek: a more localized Greek 
identity within the wider category of Greek. Where exactly this identity is located geo- 
graphically and historically was clearly articulated by Stefanos' sister, Tasoula, in a sep- 
arate interview: 


Halstead: How would you describe your ethnicity? 
Tasoula: [long pause]. Hellene. 
Halstead: Not Romiá? 


Tasoula: What does Romid mean? Hellene, it means. Except it distinguishes that you 
are the community from Byzantium, from Istanbul. For that reason I am proud that I 
am a Constantinopolitan — because I am not a simple Hellene. 


To be Котібѕ means to be more than ‘a simple Hellene', to be something different 
from the Greeks who inhabit the modern nation-state. Byzantium — though important to 


26 Vangelis’ explict use of the word Roman (Romaios) in addition to Romids is relatively uncommon. 
Whether he uses this word for historical/etymological exactitude, or because it further stresses his estrange- 
ment from Hellenic identity, is debatable. 
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Greek national imagining — is subordinated to the ancient Greek golden age, as the 
former carries unwelcome associations with the Turks and is no longer in Greek 
hands." Byzantium has even less place in Turkish nationalism, being dismissed as ап 
uncivilized period tainted by Greeks and brought to an end by the Ottoman invasion.?? 
The legacy of Byzantium is thus ripe for appropriation. It is sidelined by both the Greek 
and Turkish nation-states, and therefore permits the Istanbul Greeks simultaneously to 
distinguish themselves from mainland Greeks and Muslim Turks. Yet it remains one of 
the greatest ever seats of Hellenic power and culture, and is right on the (former) doorstep 
of the Istanbul Greeks. Moreover, it is considered to be the period when pagan Hellenism 
merged with Orthodox Christianity, a cornerstone of modern Greek identity. Byzantium 
is thus an ideal past with which to imagine Istanbul Greek identity: one that can share in 
Hellenism, whilst challenging the centrality of ancient Greece, and positing Byzantium 
(and therefore Istanbul) as the true homeland of Hellenism and Orthodox Christianity. 
As a big city, and seat of a vast, cosmopolitan empire, it is also taken to embody all 
the cultural traits which distinguish the Istanbul Greeks from the mainland Greeks. It 
provides the migrants with a past and an identity that is Greek but distinct from 
Greece; at once Greek, and something more than simply Hellenic. In this resolution to 
the Helleno-Romaic dilemma, Hellenic ethnicity is not abandoned - thus preserving 
access to a broader Greek community – but the Romiós is also allowed to emerge, creat- 
ing space for a more specialized version of Greek identity. 

This specialized Greek identity helps the Istanbul Greeks to adapt to the difficult and 
. changing contexts associated with their migration. On the one hand, when trying to 
establish belonging and inclusion in the mainland Greek community, such as when 
their Hellenic credentials are under attack, the migrants access the Hellenic component 
of their identity. Fotini – who migrated to Greece with young Istanbul-born children – 
reported that her son was mocked as 'seed of the Turks' by his classmates in Greece. 
Fotini went to the teacher to complain about this behaviour, explaining to her ‘look, 
we are more Hellenic than the Hellenes here!’ In the context of defending her son 
against accusations of being a Turk, Fotini's identity is not just Hellenic, but, as a Byzan- 
tine, in fact more Hellenic than the mainland Greeks. In such situations, the Istanbul 
Greeks dismiss and downplay the Romaic aspect to their identity by stressing Hellenic 
sameness. 


27 Herzfeld, Anthropology Through the Looking-glass, 20—1. This sidelining of Byzantium requires a little 
unpacking. As Mackridge notes, we should distinguish between two conceptions of the Eastern Roman 
Empire: Byzantium as Christianity and Byzantium as Empire (P. Mackridge, ‘The heritages of the Modern 
Greeks’, British Academy Review (2012) 38). As Ozkirimli and Sofos put it (Tormented by History, 100— 
1), Byzantium as Empire ‘disrupt[ed] the coherence of the [Greek] nationalist imagination and had to be 
erased.’ Because complete erasure was impossible, Greek nation-builders compromised by accommodating 
Byzantium as Christianity. Whilst Byzantium in Greek historiography is thus confined to the religious, the 
Istanbul Greeks, in imagining a cosmopolitan golden era, also evoke the sidelined Byzantium as Empire. 

28 Н. Millas, “Greeks” in Turkish textbooks – the way for an integrationary approach’, paper presented at 
the conference ‘History Education and Textbooks’, Boğaziçi University, Istanbul 8-10 June 1995. 
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When, however, the migrants wish to distinguish themselves from the mainland 
Greeks, they access this Romaic figure. Anthropologist Renée Hirschon, who conducted 
fieldwork with Asia Minor Greek refugees in Athens, noticed that the refugees responded 
to xenophobia from the mainland Greek population by stressing their own cosmopolitan, 
multicultural background in Turkey. This ‘knowledge of diversity’, as Hirschon terms it, 
stemming from their cosmopolitan experience of co-existence with Turks and other min- 
orities in the Ottoman Empire, provided them with a sense of identity that distinguished 
them from their monocultural mainland Greek detractors.?? As anthropologist Пау 
Romain Órs has observed, the Istanbul Greek migrants exhibit similar responses, using 
their ‘knowledge of diversity’ from cosmopolitan Istanbul to differentiate themselves 
from their new countrymen.?? 

Indeed, moments after she claimed to be more Hellenic than the Hellenes, I asked 
Fotini how she would define herself. She replied: 


Котій. [Pause.] Not Hellenic, Romid. There's a difference ... We had many influ- 
ences, because Istanbul is a cosmopolitan place. It wasn't a village, we didn't have 
animals ... that's why we call it The City, with a big ‘C’ ... Byzantium. 


In the space of just a few minutes, Fotini’s identity has changed from more Hellenic 
than the Hellenes, to not Hellenic but Romaic. In this manner, the Helleno-Romaic 
duality has allowed her to deal with the challenges of migration, by first including 
herself in a pan-Greek community (when on the defensive about her identity and legiti- 
macy in Greece), and then distinguishing herself as a special branch of cosmopolitan 
Byzantine Greek (when she wants to differentiate herself from the local monocultural 
Greek villagers). In the nation-building context of Herzfeld’s work, the Hellenic thesis 
is the outward and Western-facing portrayal of self and the Romaic the inward-looking 
familiar identity. In this context, a slightly different dynamic is at work. Fotini’s Hellenic 
self emerges when she remembers portraying herself to the mainland Greeks; Romaic 
identity, meanwhile, emerges specifically in the context of portraying oneself to an 
outside ethnographer. 

Ors argues that the Istanbul Greeks transcend the Greek-Turkish dichotomy, by 
rooting their sense of belonging not in Greek or Turkish ethnicity, but in a ‘wider cultural 
sense of “belonging” ... specifically centred on the urban cosmopolitan experience of 
being from Istanbul.’* As she correctly identifies, this identity can sometimes be used 
to distinguish the Istanbul Greeks from the mainland Greeks, in certain contexts even 


29 R. Hirschon, ‘Knowledge of diversity: towards a more differentiated set of “Greek” perceptions of 
“Turks”, South European Society and Politics 11:1 (2006) 61-78; R. Hirschon, “е got on well with the 
Turks”: Christian-Muslim relations in Late Ottoman times’, in D. Shankland (ed.), Archaeology, Anthropol- 
ogy and Heritage in the Balkans and Anatolia: the Life and Times of F.W. Hasluck 1878-1920 (Istanbul 2004) 
325-43. 

30 Ors, ‘Beyond the Greek and Turkish dichotomy’, 79-94. 

31 Ibid., 81-90. 
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excluding mainland Greeks at the expense of including non-Greek Istanbulites.?? 
However, central to the utility of this identity for the Istanbul Greeks is that in other con- 
texts they can include mainland Greeks in their wider sense of a Greek identity whilst 
excluding others, such as non-Greek Istanbulites. The heirs to Byzantium can be as 
Greek as necessary, or as distinct as necessary, manipulating the Helleno-Romaic dichot- 
omy to suit social situations. 

The complicated issue of citizenship — outlined above — provides another, more tan- 
gible opportunity to think through this identity. Whilst many informants' decisions con- 
cerning citizenship were pragmatic — relating to rights or economic considerations in the 
two countries — for others there was an ideological dimension to the acquisition or dis- 
posal of different citizenships. For Ioanna, who as a young child had traumatic personal 
experiences of the 1955 pogrom, renouncing her Turkish citizenship was a symbolic act. 
She personally made the application, ‘because [we wanted to] erase everything that 
was Turkish ... we didn't want to have links.’ Ioanna thus attempted to exorcize the 
painful Turkish element in her history, and distinguish her identity categorically from 
her Turkish tormentors. Conversely, Vangelis has responded to his disillusionment in 
Greece by taking back his Turkish citizenship, a symbolic rejection of Hellenic identity 
and a mark of nostalgia for Istanbul. As he explained: ‘ten years ago ... [when I 
learned] what the Hellenic reality was, I said, “ТЇЇ take back the Turkish citizenship!" 

Meanwhile, for others, citizenship dealings help them to think through the dichot- 
omy between the Hellenic and the Romaic figures. At the Constantinopolitan Association 
of Northern Greece — a community organization in Thessaloniki — I overheard a conver- 
sation between two men, one of whom had recently decided to re-acquire his Turkish citi- 
zenship, a fact that the other man was struggling to comprehend. As I arrived in medias 
res, the other man left, leaving Panagiotis to explain himself to me: 


When I say I want to take back the Turkish citizenship, I want to take it as a Romiés. 
When I say this to Hellenes [i.e. mainland Greeks] they look at me suspiciously; they 
think, ‘ah, he wants to take it to be a Turkish citizen again’. No. I want to do so to be 
a free citizen, a free Romiós, in my city. Котібѕ, right? 


I met Panagiotis a few days later in his house. In the intervening period, he had learnt 
from the Turkish embassy that his application, first made in 1993, had been accepted in 
2002, and they were waiting only to hear whether or not he was still alive (!). Panagiotis 
therefore intended to collect his Turkish citizenship the following day. He elaborated on 
his decision: 


Some people ask, ‘why do you want to be a Turkish subject?’ I say, ‘no, I’m not 
doing it in that way. I’m taking it [because] I am a free citizen.’ Greece, that is my 
country, but I have another country ... I have two homelands. I want to have one 
citizenship there and one here. 


32 Ibid., 86-8. 
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A resident of Greece since 1963, Panagiotis considers Thessaloniki to be his home, and 
does not reject the Hellenic aspect of his identity. Nonetheless, he expresses a profound and 
regretful nostalgia for Istanbul, stating that, ‘for all those years [that I have been in Greece] 
my heart is in Istanbul'. Panagiotis uses his official identity to establish a flexible sense of 
self. When in Greece, he has Greek citizenship, and is Hellenic: indeed, he called himself 
*very Hellenic' as compared to other Greek diaspora communities. When he next goes 
to Istanbul, however, on his Turkish citizenship and leaving his Greek passport behind, 
he will be a Romids and therefore become a free citizen in his own country: a native not 
a foreigner, a Rum not a Yunan. Panagiotis referred to himself as ‘twice a refugee: once 
when I left from there to come here, and once now that I want to go back there from 
here.' His possession of dual citizenship symbolizes and legitimates his ownership of two 
homelands, and his metaphorical switching of identity as he travels between them — in 
this he finds some relief from his feeling of being twice a refugee. 

Dimitris — from Chalki, one of the Princes’ Islands – expressed a similar feeling about 
citizenship: 


Every time I go to Turkey, and I go almost once a year, I go as a tourist, with a Greek 
passport. I might not think of myself as a Turk, but ... [love my island ... That's why 
I want the Turkish passport again. 


Once Dimitris re-possesses Turkish citizenship, he will travel to Istanbul on a 
Turkish passport, leaving his Greek one behind, a symbolic act establishing his legitimate 
presence in Turkey as a native not a tourist. 

Hirschon notes that personal identity is separate from state identity, and that due to 
its legal status the latter ‘cannot easily be negotiated.’>? Nevertheless, for some, ‘thinking 
with citizenship’ allows them to reconcile their past and present, find expression for their 
frustrations, regrets, and hopes, and actually inject further flexibility into their identity. 


Economic crisis and Istanbul Greek identity 


When I started my fieldwork in November 2011, the European sovereign debt crisis was 
in full swing. Greece’s massive government debt and ailing economy were at the centre of 
this maelstrom, as austerity measures — preconditions for EU bailout deals — were 
implemented. The consequences for the Greek people — rising unemployment (especially 
amongst the young), disappearing pensions, forced early retirements, salary cuts for 
public employees, cuts to public services — were (and remain) severe. The Western 
response was largely played out through an established narrative that wonders how 
the ancestors of European civilization can have become, in Herzfeld's words, the 
‘West’s poorly socialized and wayward offspring'.?* As David Holden put it, Greece is 


33 Hirschon, ‘Identity and the Greek state’, 163. 
34 Herzfeld, Anthropology Through the Looking-glass, 19-21. Herzfeld was not writing in the specific 
context of economic crisis, and was observing, not subscribing to, this narrative. 
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socio-economically underdeveloped yet historically overdeveloped, and therefore unable 
‘to treat herself, or to be treated by others, on her present merits' .?? Operating under an 
imagined Western legacy of former greatness has only increased the stigma of Greece's 
current financial plight in European discourse. This stigma provides another opportunity 
to explore the practical utility of Istanbul Greek identity. 

An important component of the Istanbul Greeks’ sense of cultural distinctiveness, 
especially amongst men, is the notion of superiority in terms of workmanship. Petros – 
who migrated in 1964, but not before learning a trade in Istanbul — argued that the Istan- 
bul Greeks were distinguishable in Greece by the quality of their workmanship: 


In Istanbul, we learnt to work for the job. Here, in Greece, there is still that absurdity 
that the worker considers his boss to be drinking his blood. That is wrong: we don't 
look to sabotage our work, we look to do our work. In certain jobs [in Greece] there 
were some who were lazy ... When I worked [in Greece] ... as a turner, I turned out 
fifty pieces per day. The others turned out twenty. So, they came [to me], and made a 
fuss, ‘hey, stop working so hard, calm down a bit’ ... That's why this country has 
arrived in this poor state — it's not just one or two, it's lots. Lots and lots. 
Unfortunately. 


Petros thus linked Greece's economic decline to the laziness of her workers, a stigma 
from which he, as a hard-working Istanbul Greek, exempts himself. Spyros — who was 
thirty-four years old when he migrated in 1964 — likewise connected the mainland 
Greeks’ work ethos with their economic plight. Betraying a right-of-centre approach, 
he criticized union power and popular uprisings, extolling the virtues of the strong 
arm of the law and individualistic hard work: 


Here in Greece, if you say, Tl tell you something’, [the mainland Greek says] ‘I 
know, I know’. And the children. ‘I know, I know’. That's how we withered 
away. ‘I know, I know, I know.’ Here they don’t listen much. They’re know-alls. 
That’s bad. They had a different culture here [in Greece] ... They had unions. 
You clock off at five. We didn’t have unions. Work finished at six, at seven, at 
eight. Work, the client first. I live from the customer. What I am going to do if I 
leave work an hour early, go to the cafe? ... Here he [the boss] sucks my blood. 
I’ve heard it, and I say, ‘are your bosses vampires?’ My boss drinks my blood, 
because instead of working until eight I work until eight-thirty? ... Greece has 
been spoiled by the unions, you see what’s happening now. 


In this lament, Spyros creates causal links between the mainland Greeks’ alleged 
inferior workmanship, the spread of unionism and socialism, and the economic crisis. 
His construction of a hard-working self-image distinguishes him from these mainland 
Greeks who, according to Spyros, have caused the country to wither away through 
their left-wing rights-obsessed unionism and runaway liberties. 


35 D. Holden, Greece Without Columns: the Making of the Modern Greeks (London 1972) 36. 
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Chalki migrant Dimitris similarly voiced his disappointment with the mainland 
Greeks in the context of economic crisis: 


Halstead: How would you describe your ethnicity? 
Dimitris: On my [identity] cards: Hellenic. 
Halstead: And in your mind? 


Dimitris: In my spirit? [laughs] Not Hellenic. We have got to the point today, unfor- 
tunately, that we are embarrassed to say that we are Hellenes ... We grew up with 
Hellenic soul, Hellenic culture over there. Here of course they treated us as Turks ... 
[When we arrived], of course we didn't find things here as we wanted, the [mainland] 
Hellenes mostly disappointed us. Today, in 2011, they disappoint us even more. It 
doesn't cease to be a beautiful country, [but] the people are the problem, unfortu- 
nately. The people of this country. 


Received as a Turk in Greece, Dimitris no longer wanted to be called Hellenic, which 
in turn permitted him to distance himself from the Greek economic failure. During our 
interview, it became apparent that his daughter — born and raised in Greece – was plot- 
ting a similar escape. With the daughter within earshot, I asked Dimitris if he thought his 
children felt like Romioí. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘they are pure Hellenic girls, they have a Hel- 
lenic mentality ... No. They haven't got a different culture. They feel like Hellenes ...' At 
this point, his daughter began to cough very deliberately, and shake her head. Registering 
this, Dimitris continued: 


Dimitris: ... regardless of the situation which has brought them to the point – 
Daughter: [Interjects] That we do not want it. 
Dimitris: — of no longer wanting to be called Hellenes. 


Dimitris' daughter challenged his imposition of Hellenic identity upon her, and both 
parties felt that her rejection of Hellenic identity was a direct result of the current econ- 
omic situation. In the present context, the daughter attempts to adopt her father’s ‘not 
Hellenic' identity to distinguish herself from the mainland Greeks and their crisis. 

Accessing their Romaic self thus not only helps the Istanbul Greeks to negotiate an 
identity that can absorb the pressures of migration; for some, it also allows them to 
remain conveniently aloof during the current crisis. Mackridge writes that the economic 
crisis has precipitated an identity crisis in Сгеесе.?6 For the Istanbul Greeks, there need be 
no identity crisis: if the economic crisis is Hellenic, then the Istanbul Greeks distance 
themselves from it by taking refuge in those aspects of their identity that make them dis- 
tinct from the Hellenes. 


36 Mackridge, ‘The heritages of the Modern Greeks’, 33. 
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The unconventional self — escaping the Helleno-Romaic dichotomy 


Literary scholar Daniel Albright, building on social psychologist Ulric Neisser's concept 
of the ‘remembered self’ — that is the sense of self created when a past event is remem- 
bered in a specific present context — distinguishes between a ‘conventional remembered 
self? and an ‘unconventional remembered self’. Whilst ‘the conventional vision of self 
offers me security; the unconventional one frightens me and frees me.’>” The Istanbul 
Greeks’ Helleno-Romaic self is their conventional self — its changing nature provides 
them with a sense of security and belonging in different contexts whilst remaining 
within the safe, conventional space of Greek identity. At other times, however, my infor- 
mants had recourse to access their unconventional selves — to escape temporarily the con- 
ventional self and take on a more radical self with more subversive meanings. 

Every morning, students in Turkish schools — including minority schools — recited?? 
the student oath as follows: 


I'm a Turk, I’m righteous, I’m hard working, 

My principle is to protect my minors, is to respect my elders, 

Is to love my country and my nation much more than my own self ... 
Happy is the one who calls himself a Turk.?? 


My informants recalled this oath, and many were still able to recite it by heart; yet 
few if any would label themselves ‘Turk’, which in Greece is largely synonymous with 
‘Muslim’ and would be a dangerous violation of the conventional self.*° Nevertheless, 
the potential utility of professing an unconventional Turkish element to identity in 
very specific contexts is not totally lost to Istanbul Greeks. 

Contextually adopting Turkish identity is usually done in a humorous way. When І 
was discussing ethnicity and identity with Kyriakos — who migrated as a young man – he 
explained that, despite his love for Greece, he was a Rorniós, and therefore different from 
a mainland Greek. His son, however, born in Greece to two Istanbul Greek parents, con- 
siders himself to be a pure Hellene. Kyriakos, chuckling, told me: ‘sometimes we have 
very strong, intense discussions with my eldest son, who says that he is Hellenic and 
that [he is descended] from Pericles Faced with this staunch assertion of Hellenic 
descent, Kyriakos teases his son about a potential Turkish element to his lineage: ‘I say 
to him, “your blood might be Turkish ... how can we know about my father[’s 
lineage]? He could be Turkish!" Here Kyriakos uses a potential Turkish aspect to his 


37 D. Albright, ‘Literary and psychological models of the self’, in Ulric Neisser (ed.), The Remembering Self: 
Construction and Accuracy in the Self-narrative (Cambridge 1994) 39. 

38 "The student oath was abolished in late 2013. 

39 Н. Millas, ‘The Romioí of Istanbul as citizens and as a minority’, Eptalofos (December 1996); wording of 
the pledge is taken (abridged) from F. Meseci-Giorgetti, ‘Discourse of the student's pledge in Turkey’, paper 
presented at ‘European Conference on Educational Research’ (Freie Universitat Berlin, 14 September 2011), 
http://www.eera-ecer.de/index.php?id=42 1 & Action=showContributionDetail&conferenceUid=5 &contribu 
tionUid-18778& cHash-49257dfd676d2b141684d2926806cffe7 [accessed 1 August 2012]. 

40 Hirschon, 'Identity and the Greek state', 171. 
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identity – hidden Turkish blood lurking in his family genealogy - to frighten his son, who 
takes pride in a purely Hellenic identity. 

A similar event took place over dinner at Istanbul Greek Lefteris' house. Present 
were Lefteris, his wife Alexandra, and a mainland Greek friend of mine from the Pelopon- 
nese, here dubbed Achilleas. Lefteris was listening to Turkish music, and Achilleas asked 
him, ‘what language is this? Turkish? Arabic?’ Lefteris responded bluntly, ‘yes, Turkish.’ 
There was a pause, before Achilleas asked Lefteris if he understood the lyrics. ‘What do 
you think?’ Lefteris responded, in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘seeing as I am from Turkey.’ At 
this point Alexandra drifted into the conversation, and, grinning and pointing to Lefteris, 
said to Achilleas, ‘yes, he’s a Turk, him! He’s a Turk!’ Achilleas looked a little crestfallen; 
‘You’ re joking?’ he implored. ‘That’s what [the mainland Greeks] called us,’ Alexandra 
retorted. Achilleas turned to me and, in English, said, ‘I feel uncomfortable now!’ Alex- 
andra ascribes a Turkish identity to her husband to sarcastically mock how they were dis- 
criminated against by sections of the mainland Greek population. In certain contexts, the 
migrants can access this unconventional self – actually ‘become’ Greece's ethnic ‘Other’ - 
to tease or even frighten mainland Greeks (apparently successfully). In such contexts, the 
stigma some mainland Greeks attach to the Istanbul Greeks’ birthplace is turned into an 
asset; responding to rejection, they play upon the Turkophobia by which it was 
triggered. ^! 

Fotis, born in 1950 and a migrant in 1976, went a little further. He espoused a 
strongly anti-nationalistic line in his narrative, saying that he hasn't ‘got any anti-Turkish 
feeling’; this lack of nationalistic enmity is because the Istanbul Greeks ‘didn’t grow up at 
all like Hellenes, they grew up as Romio?. He then explained what it meant to be а 
Romios: 


Let's say, a man is 100% ... [each Котібѕ has] a percentage of Turk inside him ... A 
Hellene hasn't got it at all. That's the difference ... I don't have any problem to say, 
‘I’m a Hellene, I’m a Turk.’ Because I am, I have a percentage in me which is a Turk. 


In stating that he is happy to call himself both Hellenic and Turkish, Fotis rails 
against the logic of the nation-state, which posits these two groups as mutually exclusive 
and antagonistic categories. Echoing Ors’ observations, his percentage Turkish model 
symbolizes the cosmopolitan aspect of his identity which the monocultural mainland 
Greeks lack. Moreover, by saying that he has no problem to call himself a Turk, there 
is a sense of defiance against those mainland Greeks who did just that; again, Fotis 
calls their bluff. 

Speaking to Turkish scholar Dilek Güven, an Istanbul Greek lamented the collapse 
of pluralism under the nation-state as follows: ‘in reality I am neither Romids nor Turk, I 
am an Ottoman, but they did not leave us a piece of land where we could live out this 


41 Achilleas is certainly no Turkophobe; he, too, is playing a ‘character’ – the Greek nationalist – for humor- 
ous purposes. 
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culture.’** Byzantium represents such a suitable imagined past for Istanbul Greeks as it 
was dominated by Greek-speakers; the Ottoman Empire, largely ignored by Greek histor- 
iography, is less suitable, due to Greek subjugation to Muslim rule.*? Nonetheless, the 
Ottoman era shares some of the pluralistic, cosmopolitan characteristics that Istanbul 
Greeks sometimes seek to evoke in Byzantium, and for this reason Fotis also made an 
altogether bolder attempt to inherit the legacy of the Ottoman Empire. He did so 
through the medium of family history: 


My mother's side were Ottomans, with fez and things. An Ottoman may be a Jew 
and speak Arabic but it's not an issue for him. Because he is an Ottoman ... 
[When the Greek cruiser] Averof arrived [in Istanbul after the end of the First 
World War] it passed through the Bosporus, all the Hellenes came out, with flags, 
all the Romioí of Istanbul ... [His Ottoman grandfather] closed the windows, he 
didn't want to see such a thing, because he had an Ottoman identity. The other 
grandfather [on the father's side], exactly the opposite, he put Greek flags in his 
shop, a photo of [Greek Prime Minister Eleftherios] Venizelos, crazy stuff. I have 
the culture of both. 


In this story, whilst one of Fotis' grandfathers enthusiastically welcomes the Greek 
ships as liberators, the Ottoman grandfather is repelled by the show of national alle- 
giance. Fotis further deployed this Ottoman identity when depicting intercommunal 
harmony in Istanbul: 


That came from the Ottoman Empire, that co-existence, for one person to be next to 
another and have his freedom. Without anyone submitting to anyone else, neither 
the Romids to the Armenian, nor the Turk to the Jew, in the Ottoman Empire it 
was something very common. 


He lamented the death of this Ottoman tolerance in the modern world: 


The nation state, when Turkey was made in 1923, it didn't want it. They wanted 
everyone to become a Turk, like Greece everyone to become Hellenes ... The 
nation states have one culture, one language, one flag, one, one, one. The 
Ottoman Empire was exactly the opposite, many countries, many languages, 
many people, many, many, many. 


Fotis uses genealogy to lay claim to both Ottoman and Hellenic inherited identity, 
the former (unconventional) associated with a pre-nationalistic multicultural tolerance 
and giving him an escape route from Greek nationalism, the latter (conventional) preser- 
ving his access to the security of Greek identity. As an Ottoman Hellene, Fotis is per- 
mitted to be both multicultural and anti-nationalistic, and proud to have Greek origins. 


42 D. Güven, ‘To «Воб» крбтос, ta ХєлтєџВріюуб кол n 6npokpacío omy obyxpovn Тохркіо’, Proceedings 
of tbe International Conference: 6-7/9/1955 An Act of Annibilation of the Greek Community of Istanbul 
(Athens 2008) 14. 

43 Ozkirimli and Sofos, Tormented by History, 100. 
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My informants thus were able to make radical contextual alterations to their sense of 
self, but did so in temporary and cautious ways, usually in humorous contexts. This 
unconventional self frees us just as it frightens us (and others), but its deployment is tem- 
porary: ultimately we retreat to the security of the conventional self as it allows for safer 
and more subtle manipulations of identity. 


Conclusions 


Homi Bhabha argues that identity's inherent ‘ambivalence’ can be ‘strategically ... 
socially deployed’.** Indeed, in dealing with their forced migration, the inherent ambiva- 
lence in Greek identity is productive for the Istanbul Greeks; manipulation of the 
Helleno-Romaic dichotomy permits significant and, if necessary, rapid changes to self- 
presentation within a safely bounded cultural context. It allows Fotini to be distinct 
from mainland Greeks in one context, and assimilated in another. It permits both Pana- 
giotis and Dimitris to preserve access to two homelands: to be Hellenic when in Greece, 
and Romaic when in Turkey. The ongoing utility of this ambivalence is shown in the 
responses of some Istanbul Greeks to the current financial crisis. It helps Spyros, 
Petros, and Dimitris to escape the stigma of their host country's economic failure, 
whilst remaining a part of the Greek community. Arguing for the gradual and grounded 
evolution of collective memories, Barry Schwartz states that *[i]n a crisis, people depend 
on symbolic forms to reinforce old conceptions and learn new ones’.** Indeed, in the 
economic crisis, some migrants mobilize stereotypes about mainland Greeks, developed 
in response to the pressures of migration, to both reinforce their stereotypes and distance 
themselves from current negativity towards aspects of the Greek character. In dealing 
with a variety of changing contexts, it suits the migrants to be Greek, but something 
more than simply Hellenic. 

Nevertheless, in certain contexts my informants left the safety of the 
Helleno-Romaic duality and accessed more unconventional components of their identity. 
These forays, however, were generally partial and temporary. Theodossopoulos explains 
that ‘categories are challenged only, or as much as is required, to allow new sets of 
meaning to dwell in their available hollowness’.*® Identity categories are revised only 
as much as is necessary to expose their ambiguity, and colonize the empty space with 
new yet interrelated meanings. Lefteris and Kyriakos revise their conventional identity 
categories through their jocular adoption of Turkish identity, taking advantage of main- 
land Greek assumptions about identity to temporarily ‘become Turks’ and challenge 
these very assumptions. Similarly, Fotis revises and combines the categories of Greek 
and Ottoman - taking advantage of their ambiguous hollowness and partially 


44 H. Bhabha interviewed by P. Thompson, ‘Between identities’, in К. Benmayor and A. Skotnes (eds), 
Migration and Identity (New Brunswick and London 2005) 192. 

45 В. Schwartz, Abraham Lincoln and the Forge of National Memory (Chicago and London 2000) 24-5. 
46 Theodossopoulos, "Turks" in the imagination of the “Greeks”, 23. 
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overlapping history — no further than necessary to foster a new meaning: a multicultural 
version of Hellenic identity that reconciles his pre- and post-migration life and responds 
to his identity denial on both sides of the Aegean. 

These unconventional selves, however, are deployed infrequently, and the Istanbul 
Greeks are able to adapt to most social contexts through more subtle adjustments to 
their conventional self. As Thomas Hyland Eriksen argues, identity cannot be created 
*out of thin ай? — for an individual to identify with a certain self, it must be closely 
rooted in their everyday experience." The psychologist Craig Barclay concurs, stressing 
the gradual and anchored evolution of collective identities 'such that what is created 
anew is referenced and firmly tied to the past’; identifications are ‘constrained by a life 
lived and a life being lived and by evolving social agreements regarding the range of cul- 
turally acceptable selves’.*® As the Istanbul Greeks’ unconventional selves run contrary 
to much of their life experiences and cultural settings, they are accessed cautiously — 
humorously, in private, or at a safe distance in the genealogical past. By oscillating 
between the more conventional Hellenic and Romaic figures, the Istanbul Greeks 
stretch the ambiguous spaces in Greek identity to face diverse social pressures — 
migration, discrimination, alienation, financial crisis — negotiating a different kind of 
Greek identity without straying from culturally acceptable territory. The heirs to Byzan- 
tium are Hellenic enough to belong to modern Greece yet Romaic enough to be distinct 
within that country; Greek, but more than simply Hellenic. 


47 Eriksen, "Two modes of group identification’, 430; T. Н. Eriksen, ‘Ethnic identity, national identity, and 
intergroup conflict: the significance of personal experience’, in R. Ashmore, L. Justin and D. Wilder (eds), 
Social Identity, Intergroup Conflict and Conflict Resolution (Oxford 2001) 61-6. 

48 С. Barclay, ‘Composing protoselves through improvisation’, іп О. Neisser (ed.), The Remembering Self: 
Construction and Accuracy in the Self-narrative (Cambridge 1994) 72. 
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Nearly twenty years after Antony Bryer raised St. Asteios of Dyrrachion from obscurity 
this article aspires to shed more light on the significance of this little-known saint. Despite 
the paucity of archaeological evidence, hagiographic texts help reconstruct and contex- 
tualize the steps in the institutionalization of a local martyr that appear to reflect the stra- 
tegic importance of the city. The limited imagery of St. Asteios, including his unexplored 
portrait from the church of the Saviour at Rubik in modern Albania, are also used to sub- 
stantiate his emblematic function as the local model of a Christian martyr-hero and, more 
importantly, his visual ‘identification’ with the city of Dyrrachion. 


St. Asteios is known as the first bishop of Dyrrachion (mod. Durrés, Albania) who was 
martyred at the time of the emperor Trajan (г. 98-117). Accused of ravaging idols and 
refusing to denounce Christ, he was tortured and left to die on a cross by the city 
walls on 5, 6 or 7 July, depending on the cited atblesis.! His death is associated with 
the martyrdom of seven secondary martyrs, the so-called Peregrinoi. Encouraged by 
St. Asteios' defiance, they confessed their faith and were drowned in the sea. Their 
bodies washed up on the coast and were deposited ‘in the sand' 

Despite his modest profile and scant material evidence of his cult, St. Asteios 
attracted much scholarly interest. He was raised from obscurity by Anthony Bryer 
and, later, the Buschhausens, who linked his early cult with the south-west chapel of 
the Roman amphitheatre at Dyrrachion and placed it in the fifth-sixth century.? 


1  AASS, July, П, 284; D. Farlati, Illyricum Sacrum, УП (Venice 1817) 342; Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum 
Novembris: Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae e codice Sirmondiano nune Berolinensi adiectis 
synaxariis selectis hereafter Synaxarion|, ed. Н. Delehaye (Brussels 1902) 797-99; MPG 117, cols. 525-8. 
2  Commemorated on 7 July: Synaxarion 805-806; MPG 117, cols. 527-30; AASS, July, П, 457; Farlati, 
Illyricum Sacrum, 342. 

3 A. Bryer, ‘Saint Asteios and the amphitheatre chapel in Dyrrachion', in OY MIAMA отлу Mvfjur тпс Aac- 
коріуос Мло®рос, 1 (Athens 1994) 41-5; Н. and H. Buschhausen, ‘Durazzo und die Anfänge des Christen- 
tums in Albanien', Steine Sprechen 120/1 (Vienna 2001) 2-19. 
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Grozdanov's subsequent work focused on the surviving pictorial representations of the 
saint, found in late thirteenth- and fourteenth-century churches of medieval Ohrid and 
Serbia. These studies explore the saint's ritual and/or iconographic commemoration 
within a specific period by relying only on images of him that may have existed (Dyrra- 
chion amphitheatre-chapel) or still survive (Ohrid and Serbia). However, they leave a 
considerable period unresearched and a number of unanswered questions regarding 
the tradition of St. Asteios. 

How did the tradition of the local saint come to transgress the boundaries of Dyrra- 
chion and become part of the Byzantine Orthodox convention? What do the textual 
sources tell us about this and how could the socio-political realities at a particular 
period have contributed to his institutionalization? What did the saint signify for Dyrra- 
chion and what were the similarities and/or differences in the way he was perceived by the 
imperial centre? 

To address these issues, St. Asteios’ tradition will be observed as a continuous | 
process rather than an occurrence within a particular period. The possible underlying 
reasons for the elevation of his ecclesiastical status will be sought in the first hagiographi- 
cal references to him, dating from the ninth to the early eleventh century. In each case, the 
authorship and/or patronage of these sources will be examined to see how they may have 
had an effect on the selection of the saint. His appearance in them will be interpreted after 
discussing the socio-political circumstances that may have had a bearing on this. The 
scarce but eloquent artistic evidence from the medieval territories of Albania will be 
studied in order to determine whether the latter agrees with the promotional frame 
suggested by the texts. Bryer's theory will be reconsidered in the light of the latest archae- 
ological discoveries. The only undisputed representation of the saint from the medieval 
province of Dyrrachion will be brought into the discussion for the first time. It is 
found on the apse of the church of the Saviour at Rubik, near modern Lezhé (medieval 
Alessio), in central Albania. Conclusions will be drawn about the saint's significance 
for Dyrrachion, the role it may have played in his wider recognition and the ways in 
which his local significance may have been employed in hagiography and art from the 
ninth through to the early fourteenth century to convey macro- and micro-political 
statements. 


Hagiographic references to St. Asteios 


Ninth century 

The earliest textual reference to St. Asteios is contained in the Hierosolym. Sab. Ms. 704, 
originally found at the monastery of St. Savas in Jerusalem and later housed in the library 
of the Holy Sepulchre.? Two partially preserved folios refer to St. Asteios' martyrdom as 


4 Cv. Grozdanov, ‘Saint Astios de Dyrrachion dans la peinture du Moyen Age’, in Agiépoua отп Mvhun 
tov Хотћрп Kiooa (Thessalonike 2001) 79-89. 
5 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, TepoooAvyitixny В:В?лоӨђкт, П (St. Petersburg 1894) 660. 
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part of the episode of the seven Peregrinoi. They probably belonged to a menologion or 
synaxarion dated to the ninth century.® 

Nothing is known of the provenance of the Jerusalem fragment or its association 
with the Holy Land, nor is it possible at this stage to determine whether the initial collec- 
tion that contained the passio reflected a peripheral or central official tradition. The 
manuscript may not have originated from Jerusalem at all. It could have been sent as a 
gift, copied in the monastery, or it may have ended up there by a twist of fate. Despite 
these uncertainties, the fragment constitutes the earliest known source on St. Asteios 
and attests to the presence of his vita in ninth-century hagiographic literature. 

Notably, this period provides the first known recorded liturgy for St. Asteios, com- 
piled by Joseph the Hymnographer (816-86). Excerpts survive in the Par. gr. 13, fol. 330, 
1575, fol. 145v and the Vat. gr. 2308, fols. 63-5.” The liturgy is mentioned in a twelfth- 
century July-Menaion included in manuscript no. 72 in the library of the Holy 
Sepulchre.? 

А firm iconophile, Joseph started his career as a monk in the monastery of Latomou 
and rose high in the church hierarchy. The end of iconoclasm found him in Constantinople 
where he enjoyed the favour of patriarchs Ignatios and Photios and the emperor Basil I and 
was appointed skeuopbylax of Hagia Sophia.” His hymns, compiled during this period, 
furnished many famous but also little known saints with their own proper сапоп.!0 

Joseph’s profile raises issues about the patronage of his project. Its magnitude, com- 
bined with Joseph’s high-ranking position, affiliations and influential patrons has pro- 
vided grounds to suggest that he received official sponsorship.‘ To which 
socio-political concerns could Joseph’s work have been a response and in what way 
could these concerns have brought about the compilation of St. Asteios’ liturgy? 


Tenth-early eleventh century 

St. Asteios’ passio is found in two renowned Byzantine sources, the Synaxarion of the 
Great Church of Constantinople and the Menologion of Basil П.'? Frashéri’s claim 
that the saint's athlesis was also included іп the Menologion of Symeon Metapbrastes 
is erroneous." 


6 J.R. Harris, ‘The library of the convent of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem’, Haverford College Studies 1 
(1889) 13; E.J. Goodspeed, ‘A martyrological fragment from Jerusalem’, American Journal of Philology 23 
(1902) 68-74; Н. Delehaye, ‘Un fragment de ménologe trouvé à Jérusalem’, AB 22 (1903) 408-10. 

7 ЕЛ. Tomadakes, Imone б Yuvoypáqogc. Віос кої "Epyov (Athens 1971) 174. 

8  Papadopoulos-Kerameus, lepoooAyuitixy Buaio6fkn, 131. 

9  Tomadakes, loorjo, 69—73. 

10 М. Patterson-Sevcenko, ‘Canon and calendar: the role of a ninth-century hymnographer in shaping the 
celebration of saints’, in L. Brubaker (ed.), Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead or Alive? (Aldershot 1998) 
101-14. 

11 Patterson-Sevéenko, ‘Canon and calendar’, 101-14. 

12 See note 1. 

13 His argument was based on an inaccurate, sixteenth-century reproduction: К. Frashëri, ‘Fillimet e Krish- 
terimit né viset Shqiptarë’, Studime Historike, no. 1/2 (2000) 5—19, esp. 15. Erhard’s accepted list of originally 
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The two versions relate the same basic story. In the Menologion, the account is mar- 
ginally more elaborate and embellished with a narrative detail whereby the saint is made 
aware of his forthcoming martyrdom in a dream and forewarns his priests to escape in 


order to save themselves: 


Constantinopolitan Synaxarion 


'АӨАлүс1с tod &yiov iepoudptupos Aoteiou émiokónov 
Avppaxiov. О%тос hv ёлі Троїоуо® toO Bou £o кой 
Аүрікоћ@оо tryyeuóvoc. Xuoxeo0eig дё торф tHv прфтоу 
тўс MOAEWS xoi 0601 toic £io6Ao1w uh лелоӨєіс, бүєтол. 
прос тоу AypikóXaov кой толтєтол xepoi poAiótvoug кої 
Bovvevpots. "Exwévov бё th cig Xpwtóv nio ExpicOn 


пећ кой émi EVAOV nAnoiov тоф TEtxous &veokod.onicOn. 


"Еу @ро бё 0£povc, Triov фА&үоутос, DRO OPYKOV кол 
шофу évoyAobuevoc KAÍ kevtoouevoc бледокғу THV 
woxny. 


Menologion of Basil II 


Aot£ioc 6 ієрорбртос, Tv рёу éni тўс Boo eto Троїоуо?' 
KpatnOeic Sè торф тбу єібололоатрфу, пареёбет 
Аүріколбю Tpepovi кої npotpomeic ёруйсосбдол тоу 
Хрістбу, xoi 60001 toic £i66A016, AAU] пелобєіс, 
napeképup0n (sic) «vXaxfi. Про tod кроттеђуол, ёдебсото 
towdtov буор 'Eavtóv ÉfAengv ém лётрос Eotata 
кехрісрёхоу пісот кой £Aoío. Kai éSunvoc yevóuevog 
eine тоїс &олто® кАлр1коїс` AdeA oi, Sei pe лобєїу Ўлёр 
tod Xpiotod Aoutóv ®нєїс @л&АӨєтє Exaotos ouv, Sov 
Sbvator дласоЮђуол. Todto einóv, ExpatHOn, s cipytar. 


Kai nopaotic 16 AypixoAde, Kai tov Xpiotov 
ópoAoyricac, &xexAeio0n eic PvAaKTV. Kai cfi PLAAKTIC 
ёкВАтӨғіс, ёторӨт apaipais ролођёіуолс. Eita @2л‹рєйс 
рећи, ёкрербсӨт ёлі £0Xov év бро кодротос̧, mac оло 
сфткфу Kai poidv котоВробеіс блодбуп. Koi tovtov 
yevopévov, evyapiotas фёроу tiv тиоріоу, ларёёокє 
THY WoxTy. 


The Synaxarion was almost certainly commissioned by Constantine VII Porphyro- 
gennetos (r. 913-59), an author himself and patron of hagiographic texts. It is not 
clear whether it was intended for the liturgy of Hagia Sophia. Together with the Metaph- 
rastic Menologion, it inaugurated the tradition of imperial sponsorship of hagiographic 
collections. This suggests that the genre had acquired levels of significance that attracted 
the interest of the highest secular power.!* 

The work misleadingly known as the Menologion of Basil II (preserved in the Vat. 
gr. 1613) – it is a synaxarion — was produced at the behest of Basil П (г. 976-1025), prob- 
ably at the beginning of the eleventh century. As no accompanying illuminations 
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15 S. der Nersessian, ‘Remarks on the date of the Menologium and the Psalter written for Basil II’, B 15 
(1940-41) 104—25; I. Sevéenko, ‘The illuminators of the Menologium of Basil I, DOP 16 (1962) 245-76; 
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survive, it is not possible to say whether and how the saint was represented in the 
manuscript. 

Either an imperially commissioned unicum or reproduction of an earlier work, the 
Menologion provides an insight into the official ecclesiastical and liturgical textbooks 
of the period.! Certainly, the decision to opt for an undistinguished saint from distant 
Illyria is noteworthy and may have had a particular meaning. Notably, while discussing 
the absence of tenth-century saints that had been included in previous synaxaria, der Ner- 
sessian asked *whether the scribes ... neglected important saints in favour of others who 
were considered to be more importan.'!? The remark was used to argue that the Meno- 
logion followed an early tenth-century source but it raises a question pertinent to the 
subject in hand: in what way could St. Asteios have been significant enough to upstage 
other illustrious saints? 

To understand how and for which purposes the saint's hagiographic commemora- 
tion may have been employed, I shall look closely into the historical context of the 
period, the revised role of Dyrrachion in the broader socio-political picture of Byzantium 
and, most importantly, the ways in which hagiography appears to have reflected and/or 
served secular ends. 


Byzantium in the ninth and tenth century 


For Byzantium, the late eighth and ninth century was a period of ‘regrouping’ after the 
so-called ‘Dark Age’, a lengthy crisis involving territorial losses, institutional deterio- 
ration, compromises compelled by the emerging powers of the West and the Arabs 
and, importantly, iconoclasm. Restoring political and ecclesiastical authority represented 
one aspect of this regrouping whereby the conflict with the Bulgarians and the missionary 
activity amongst the Slavs were critical facets. The term ‘revival’ is also used to express 
the scale of reforms undertaken at the time to meet both the practical and ideological 
challenges imposed by the crisis. Of these the most imperative was to restore the confi- 
dence and faith of the disoriented Byzantine society in the power, institutions and identity 
of the empire.!? 

The legal, administrative and military changes and the artistic and cultural develop- 
ments at the time have been interpreted as components of a virtual Byzantine 'strategy' to 
this end. This found expression through a redefinition of Byzantine institutions, intended 
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to accommodate the emerging political realities and consolidate the Byzantine regime. Its 
keynote was a reinvented and empowered political and cultural identity embracing and 
embraced by all imperial subjects. This renewed self-perspective was also aimed to thwart 
foreign pretenses to the Roman imperial title, by advertising the continuing links of the 
Byzantine empire to Late Antiquity.”° 

The recovery led to Byzantium's peak in the tenth century though the Bulgarian 
threat was not thwarted until the early eleventh century. The so-called *Macedonian 
Renaissance’ took the earlier attempts for cultural ‘redefinition’ to a more sophisticated 
level. It further upheld the ideology of the ‘untainted Roman identity’ through its interest 
in classical models and values both in art and literature?! 


The significance of Dyrrachion 
Since its foundation as Epidamnos and conquest by the Romans in the second century - 
AD, Dyrrachion was invariably affected by its advantageous location as a sheltered 
port on the eastern Adriatic coast and a strategic gateway of the Via Egnatia, connecting 
Italy to the Balkans and Greece to Dalmatia. After the fall of the Western Roman Empire, 
Dyrrachion continued to be a crucial portal to the west.?? Its position attracted the inter- 
est and attention of emperors who ensured its reinforcement against the invasions of the 
migration period. It was the birthplace of Anastasios I, who had the city and its walls 
rebuilt after a devastating earthquake. The reported construction of a hippodrome is 
indicative of the city's elevated status and the emperor's projected association with it. 
Justin I financed the restoration of Dyrrachion after another earthquake while the 
reinforcement of its walls was part of Justinian's extensive fortification project including 
also Illyricum and Epiros.?? 

The Slavic invasions from the sixth century on had essentially divided the western 
Balkan region and the inland routes fell into disuse. Distance and circumstances isolated 
Dyrrachion from Constantinople though it remained under Byzantine rule. The political 
and military withdrawal of the Byzantines from the Balkans accentuated the detachment 
of pockets like Dyrrachion from the centre. In the seventh and eighth century, the city still 
represented a Byzantine cultural footing in the region without, however, its previous stra- 
tegic importance. Different policies and rivals had diverted the focus of the empire to 
more urgent fronts.” 


20 Treadgold, The Byzantine Revival, 330-3; Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead or Alive?, 
ed. L. Brubaker (Aldershot 1998). 

21 For the term ‘Macedonian Renaissance’, see J. Hanson, ‘The rise and fall of the Macedonian Renais- 
sance’, in L. James (ed.), A Companion to Byzantium (Oxford 2010) 338-50. 

22 For the history of Dyrrachion: A. Gutteridge, ‘Cultural geographies and “the Ambition of Latin Europe": 
the city of Durres and its fortifications c. 400-c.1501’, in Archeologia Medievale 30 (2003) 19-65. 

23 Hippodromes acted as visual signifiers of imperial presence and power: Gutteridge, ‘Cultural geogra- 
phies’, 26-7. 

24 See T. E. Gregory, A History of Byzantium (Oxford 2005) 156-8. 
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Byzantium's recovery from the late eighth century on redefined its political priorities 
and redirected its attention to the Balkan region. The Byzantine presence there was 
restored and the Via Egnatia was revived. The conversion of the Slavs became a priority 
ensuring the Byzantine political and ecclesiastical expansion and scoring points against 
similar attempts by the West. A significant obstacle was posed by the ambitions of the 
Bulgarians who became a target of imperial policies throughout the tenth and early ele- 
venth century. 

The new strategic dynamics rendered Dyrrachion, again, instrumental for Byzantine 
policies. It became a primary stopover for intra-Balkan communications which intensi- 
fied in the second half of the ninth century. It was the crossing point between the tra- 
ditional sea routes to Constantinople and the newly revived roadway which offered a 
safer route given the dangers of sea piracy. Dyrrachion's importance increased 
because of Byzantium's rivalry with Rome for control over the up and coming Bulgarian 
church. The eastern Adriatic region was used as a political and cultural bulwark against 
papal expansion into the Balkans was explicit and Dyrrachion was the key.” 

Certain policies of this period underline the strong Byzantine interest in consolidat- 
ing control over Dyrrachion and reinforcing its ties with the centre. The nomination of a 
bishop for the city in the synod of Photios in 879 is one such example. This decision essen- 
tially put into effect the ecclesiastical transfer of Dyrrachion from Rome to Constantino- 
ple which had taken place in 732-733 but remained nominal." The synod's first act 
confirms the urgency to appoint bishops in the sees of central Albania (Dyrrachion, Ste- 
faniaka, Кгоіа).2 The appointment also indicates the aspirations of the ninth-century 
Byzantine Church which emerged from the iconoclast controversy eager to strengthen 
its presence in the Balkans.”? 

The appointment of the first archon in Dyrrachion is also symptomatic of its impor- 
tance.?? The establishment of an archon in the city has been linked with imperial attempts 
to regulate the mechanisms of trade and transportation. Notably, the establishment of 
control over the economy and access to strategic geographic passageways has been 


25 Gutteridge, ‘Cultural geographies’, 32-4. 
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(Ann Arbor 1983) 113-17. 
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Constantinople 732-33’, Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici 9 (1957) 14-31; D.H. Miller, ‘Byzantine-papal 
relations during the pontificate of Paul I: confirmation and completion of the Roman revolution of the 
eight century’, BZ 68 (1975) 47-62. 

28 Acta et Diplomata Res Albaniae Mediae Aetatis Illustrantia [hereinafter AA], eds. L. Thallóczy, 
C. Jireček and E. Sufflay, I (Vienna 1913) 14, no. 57; Farlati, Illyricum Sacrum, 353. 

29 J.M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford 1986) esp. 90-2; Gregory, А 
History of Byzantium, 212-13. 

30 H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer. La Marine de guerre, la politique et les Institutions maritimes de 
Byzance aux VII-XV siècles (Paris 1966) 71-2; Fine, The Early Medieval Balkans, 200. For the archon in 
medieval Albania: К. Frashëri, ‘Les Albanais et Byzance au Vle-Xle siècles’, in Ch. Gasparis (ed.), The Med- 
ieval Albanians (Athens 1998) 47—57, esp. 53-7. 
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interpreted to have acted as a marker of political and cultural identity?! Therefore, the 
appointment of an archon may have served to reaffirm the Byzantine imprint on Dyrra- 
chion and capitalize on its strategic and ‘symbolic’ power at a critical period for the rede- 
finition of the empire. The almost concurrent establishment of the theme of Dyrrachion is 
also viewed as a reaction to the growing administrative role of the region in tackling Arab 
piracy in the Adriatic and Slavic expansion from the north.?? 

Dyrrachion remained a crucial factor in the tenth and early eleventh century as the 
Byzantine policy in the Balkans culminated and the confrontation with the Bulgarians 
dominated. Their encroachments had impaired the Byzantine authority in the region 
and Dyrrachion changed hands at least twice before its recovery by Basil II. He was 
the emperor who restored imperial rule by achieving final victory over tsar Samuel.?? 
For him, Byzantine control over the city was critical because it ensured the reopening 
of the Via Egnatia and Byzantine control north of Thessalonike.?* 

The way Basil II manipulated the ecclesiastical authority of Dyrrachion to facilitate | 
his plans illustrates the political expediency of the city. Its sudden episcopal status and 
jurisdiction during his rule is thought to have had multiple motives:** the need to safe- 
guard the imperial jurisdiction against encroachments from the archbishopric of Ohrid 
when this was under Bulgarian control and to maximize the impact of Dyrrachion in 
the conversion of the Slavs residing in the northern regions.** Unsurprisingly, the pro- 
motion of the Dyrrachion metropolis ended when Ohrid was recovered in 1020.37 


The ‘motivations’ of hagiography 


My attempt to explain the inclusion of St. Asteios’ narrative in the sources as a deliberate 
decision relates to questions that remain unclear and require caution: the selection criteria 
for saints commemorated in hagiographies; the aspirations of authors and sponsors and 
the factors affecting the composition of such works; in brief, the ‘motives’ of hagiogra- 
phy, especially when imperial patronage is involved. 


31 Gutteridge, ‘Cultural geographies’, 33. 

32 Fine, The Early Medieval Balkans, 82-3. The date of the establishment is disputed: J. Ferluga, ‘Sur la date 
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Administration and the Southern Slavs from the VIIth to the XIth Centuries (Amsterdam 1976) 225-44; 
D. Nicol, ‘The foundation of the themes of Kephallenia, Dyrrachium and Nikopolis’, in M. Sakellariou 
(ed.), Epirus: 4000 Years of Greek History (Athens 1997) 185-86. 

33 Fine, The Early Medieval Balkans, 188—201; C. Holmes, Basil П and the Governance of the Empire 
(976-1025) (Oxford 2005) 154—6; F. Curta, Southeastern Europe in the Middle Ages 500-1250 (Cambridge 
2006) 237-47. 

34 P. Stephenson, Byzantium’s Balkan Frontier. A Political Study of the Northern Balkans, 900-1204 
(Cambridge 2004) esp. 61-71. 
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(Leiden 2003) 117-19. 

36 Е. Dvornik, The Slavs: their Early History and Civilization (Boston 1956) 279-81. 

37 АА, 15-16, nos. 58 and 59. 
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The social dimension and role of hagiography in certain periods allows suggestions 
about the potential causes it may have facilitated.?? For instance, it is acknowledged that, 
during Late Antiquity and the early Byzantine period, hagiography acted as a vehicle for 
the entrenchment and dissemination of the rising culture of saints. In fact, several socio- 
political changes of the period were upheld by the values and role models promoted in 
contemporary hagiography.?? Interest in the genre was rekindled with the Byzantine 
‘revival’ and in the tenth century. It is against this backdrop that hagiography should 
be viewed and evaluated. Alongside the legal or literary achievements of the period 
that provided solid bases for a new institutional and cultural self-perspective, hagiogra- 
phy appears to have played a similar part by providing a practical and spiritual frame- 
work within which the Orthodox doctrine and liturgy was to be practiced across the 
empire.*? Not only did hagiography reflect the crisis and was affected by it but, especially 
after 843, everything points to ‘political’ priorities behind it.*! Late Antiquity hagiogra- 
phies resurfaced and were used as evidence to support the veneration of icons. New bio- 
graphies were compiled to commemorate the saint-heroes (iconophile defenders, 
monastics and ascetics) of the new era, essentially promulgating the post-iconoclastic 
Orthodox doctrine and principles. *? 

Inasmuch as hagiography is considered to have supported social and political devel- 
opments, it can be used as a tool for understanding contemporary realities, tendencies 
and ‘ideological’ projections.*? This was made possible because the instigators involved 
(authors, patrons etc.) imbued hagiography with their views and ambitions and utilized it 
to pursue their personal, spiritual and institutional interests. 

The fact that the authorship, patronage or historical context of hagiographies is not 
always known hinders the identification of underlying motivations. Still, cases for which 


38 5. Efthymiadis, "The Byzantine hagiographer and his audience in the ninth and tenth centuries’, in 
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(Farnham 2011) studies XI, I). 
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Iconoclasme byzantin. Le cas de la Vie d’ Etienne le Jeune (Aldershot 1999) ; idem, ‘Manifestations de la pro- 
pagande en faveur de |’ Orthodoxie’, in Brubaker (ed.), Dead or Alive?, 85-99. 
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this information survives indicate that motivation did exist.** Theodoros Stoudites or 
Michael Synkellos were certainly driven by and communicated their theological concerns 
in their works. The commission of hagiographies by ecclesiastics or monastics shows 
an aspiration to add to their institution’s repute and their own personal image.** 

Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that emperors also tried to boost their own 
image through similar commissions, however unclear the degree of their involvement 
may remain.*” Basil II's enraged reaction to a comment made in the Metaphrastic Meno- 
logion, which he considered offensive — he forbade its use and burned it - may have been 
exaggerated by Ephraim who reported it but reveals some insight into the perceived 
relationship between patrons and commissioned products: intervention existed even in 
the form of approval? This remark is useful in seeking the more practical aspects 
behind the selection of St. Asteios’ passio for the cited hagiographic sources, since all 
but one of them is, directly or indirectly, associated with emperors and the policy-making 
centres. 


The testimony of the sources: the official approach to the saint 


The ninth-century rehabilitation of Byzantium, the key function of Dyrrachion in this 
process and the imperial policies in the tenth and early eleventh century provide the con- 
textual frame within which we should view the inclusion of St. Asteios’ passio in official 
Byzantine hagiographic sources. Given the active role of hagiography in shaping the post- 
iconoclastic Orthodox and cultural self-perspective, the sources invite additional read- 
ings in this context. 

Despite their unknown provenance and patronage, the surviving folios from Jerusa- 
lem are useful because they prove that St. Asteios’ passio predates the Synaxarion and the 
Menologion. How early the original composition was is unknown. The process by which 
hagiographies that were initially produced for a specific local use (i.e. a saint's cult) ended 
up in different places and ultimately formed part of church calendars is unclear. The 
Jerusalem manuscript probably represents a stage in the geographic ‘translations’ that 
the passio of the Peregrinoi and St. Asteios underwent before they were included in the 
above-mentioned Byzantine sources. *? 

The ninth-century compilation of the saint's liturgy is a defining step in the develop- 
ment of his ‘status’, signalling his introduction into the official liturgy. It coincides with 
the doctrinal and liturgical reform of the Byzantine Church and the period when the 
patriarch Photios brought about the subordination of Dyrrachion to Constantinople. 
One may suggest that this reform took into account the wider causes that Dyrrachion 


44 Efthymiadis, ‘New developments’, 166—9. 
45 Efthymiadis, ‘Dark Age’, 102-3. 

46 Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes, 51-3. 

47 Hagel, Symeon Metapbrastes, 59—60. 
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49 Hegel, Symeon Metapbrastes, 31—6. 
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served. The liturgical incorporation of its local saint may represent a textual and custom- 
ary adaptation to contemporary realities. It may have served as a means to facilitate the 
integration of the local populations into the renewed Orthodox tradition and — by exten- 
sion — the reconstructed common Byzantine identity. Social and cultural consistency had 
been impaired in the Balkans by the settlement of immigrants, as the indigenous inhabi- 
tants tended to see themselves as different from the newcomers.?? 

The involvement of Joseph the Hymnographer reinforces the possibility that 
St. Asteios’ liturgy may have been the result of an informed decision. His association 
with imperial and patriarchal circles indicates awareness of contemporary policies and 
concerns, likely echoed in his work.?! By providing a common liturgical ground, he effec- 
tively aided in establishing the concept and content of a single Orthodox convention for 
all Byzantine subjects.?? The official sanction of a local saint thereby can be understood 
as an act of religious and cultural consolidation. 

The imperial patronage of the Synaxarion and the Menologion is far more certain 
and adds an intriguing value to the references to St. Asteios there. This direct association 
questions the potential motives behind their commission and the criteria applied during 
the selection of the saints who were included. Given the acknowledged interplay between 
hagiography and socio-political contexts, officially sponsored works can be seen to 
mirror contemporary concerns, aspirations and policy-making. 

The insertion of St. Asteios' vita in the Synaxarion signals his institutionalization in the 
post-iconoclastic hagiography and Orthodox tradition. That symaxaria traditionally 
included ‘all accepted or wanted saints’ does not preclude the possibility of subjectivity 
on the part of their compilers and/or patrons,” nor does it negate the significance of 
St. Asteios’ inclusion in the Synaxarion.?^ Firstly, it shows that he was an endorsed 
saint. Moreover, the Constantinopolitan provenance and imperial patronage of the Synax- 
arion reinforces this view. By association, the saint's endorsement may have acted to 
confirm the Byzantine identity of his city. Inviting ‘locality’ to participate in the cultural 
and liturgical frame of the empire can be seen as part of the attempt to construct an ‘ecu- 
menical’ Christian tradition by embracing and integrating local distinctiveness. 

For some scholars, the Menologion probably copied the Synaxarion (recension B*), 
in which case the appearance of St. Asteios’ vita should perhaps not come as a surprise. 
However, there are significant differences between the two which suggest that the scribes 
and/or the patron used their own initiative to retain the narrative.?? Its association with 
Basil II allows us to view it as a mouthpiece for political statements. He was the emperor 
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who recovered Dyrrachion from the Bulgarians in 1005 and did not hesitate to use its 
ecclesiastical status for his political ends. St. Asteios’ vita in his Menologion may have 
acted to seal the painstakingly attained Byzantine rule over Dyrrachion and validate 
the participation of the local saint in the Byzantine ecclesiastical convention. After all, 
the incident with the Metaphrastic Menologion shows that Basil II left little to chance 
when it came to his image or pursuits. 

The suggested political reading of St. Asteios' course in hagiography may seem to rest 
on an argument ex silentio, as no sources prior to the ninth century survive. This view 
cannot be overlooked given the nature of evidence. Nonetheless, the fact that the pro- 
duction of these texts coincides with periods of Dyrrachion's critical importance for the 
imperial interests is noteworthy and should not be taken lightly. More so since a similar 
pattern of hagiographic integration applies for other saints associated with the western cor- 
ridor of the Via Egnatia. St. Isauros of Apollonia was also ushered into the Byzantine litur- 
gical practice through a canon by Joseph the Hymnographer.?$ It survives in Hierosolym. | 
Sab. Ms. 70, fols. 76v—78v, a menaion found in the monastery of St. Savas in Jerusalem and 
dated to the late tenth or early eleventh century.°’ A note by the scribe ties it with a Byzan- 
tine monastery dedicated to the Saviour Akataleptos (in Constantinople?).°® 

Remarkably, St. Isauros' athlesis was also included in the Synaxarion and the Menolo- 
gion.°’ His commemoration here is chronologically placed very close to that of St. Asteios 
unlike later hagiographic collections.©° This ‘proximity’ echoes the affiliation of their local 
cults, undoubtedly spurred by the translation of St. Isauros’ relics from Apollonia to Dyrra- 
chion. When and how this came about is not known. Their joint commemoration is reported 
іп 1210.6! A Latin charter from the Ragusan archives of 15 January 1383 informs that the 
cathedral of Dyrrachion was the centre of both cults.” The association has not escaped ico- 
nography. The two saints are paired on the eastern wall of the church of the Holy Apostles at 
Peč (c. 1260), in the diakonikon of the church of St. Clement at Ohrid (1294—95) and the 
naos of the church of St. George at Staro Nagoricino (1316—18).9? 

This local practice appears symptomatic of the administrative and cultural affiliation 
of the two cities. Apollonia was another strategic passageway of the theme of Dyrrachion 
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and an alternative access point into the Via Egnatia, later outshone by neighbouring 
Avlona (mod. Могё).6 The latter is linked with St. Eleftherios, another saint whose 
establishment in the official Orthodox tradition followed identical steps: a canon by 
Joseph the Hymnographer and the incorporation of his vita in the Synaxarion and the 
Menologion.®* Apollonia and Avlona were apparently subject to the same geopolitical 
circumstances as Dyrrachion, a reality that defined their cultural geography and impor- 
tance in a similar manner. 

To the above-mentioned saints I should also add the Peregrinoi whose athlesis is 
included in the Synaxarion and the Menologion.®® The same applies to St. Danaktas 
of Avlona, a reader of holy scripts who was drowned by idolaters.®” Though по liturgy 
is known to have been composed for them by official circles, reference to them in the impe- 
rially commissioned hagiographic compilations amounted to their de facto canonization.5? 

In the two works that largely reflect the *narrowed geography' of the empire, broader 
Illyricum is represented with additional saints associated with it by origin or martyrdom, 
such as St. Ursikios and Sts. Floros and Lauros whose liturgy was also compiled by Joseph 
the Hymnographer.$? Emphasis is given though to saints connected with Epirus Nova 
and, particularly, cities-passages of the western Via Egnatia. The official sanction of Sts. 
Asteios, Isauros and Eleftherios through hagiography and liturgy at the same time and 
manner gives the impression of a conscious attempt by the Byzantine regime to assimilate 
the saint-martyrs of the region when this became politically and culturally crucial. 


The visual testimony: the local approach to the saint 


The Dyrrachion amphitheatre-chapel: a Middle Byzantine intervention? 
Interpreting the hagiographic integration of St. Asteios as the result of a cause/effect 
process provides a platform for contextualizing the function of the south-west chapel 
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of the city's amphitheatre in view of the recent re-dating of its painted and mosaic dec- 
oration and its supported association with the early cult of St. Asteios (Fig. 1).”° 

Despite the wide scholarly interest in the chapel's mosaics, their date remains uncer- 
tain. Their late antique style and function as votive donations and the use of elements 
from imperial imagery has so far favoured a date of the sixth or seventh century 
(Figs. 2a, b). This view inevitably affected the date of the less known, underlying 
wall paintings, most of which were covered by the mosaics. Outlines of unidentifiable 
standing figures are detected with difficulty on the north wall, which was not decorated 
with mosaics (Fig. 3). The array probably continued on the west wall as suggested by the 
clearly outlined figure on the uncovered north-west corner.’” 

These portraits were instrumental in Bryer's theory that the chapel functioned as the 
cella martyriae of St. Asteios. This was based on the functional and architectural simi- 
larities of the site with the chapel of the amphitheatre at Salona. The latter is 
safely identified as the cella martyriae of St. Domnios, the city's first saint-bishop, | 
because it includes portraits of him and his companions in martyrdom."* By 
analogy, Bryer and the Buschhausens held that the portraits at the Dyrrachion chapel 
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Fig. 1. Durrés amphitheatre, south-west chapel, south-east view. 


depict St. Asteios and the Peregrinoi. They dated them to the fifth century; according to 
them, the portraits signalled the beginning of the amphitheatre's Christian use. 

À recent study questions the accepted contextual perspective of the chapel by chal- 
lenging its early Christian phase. Based on latest archaeological discoveries, it argues that 
the amphitheatre's Christian use began after the seventh century and that the chapel had 
a private funerary function." Most importantly, examination of the portraits using 
modern technology indicated a date between the ninth and eleventh century. The 
figure on the northernmost corner of the west wall was confirmed to be a saint-bishop 
with a pallium while the representation of a warrior saint was confirmed for the north 
wall (Fig. 3).’” These details are not sufficient to challenge — or confirm — Bryer's identi- 
fication of the portraits. However, the re-dating provides valuable insight into the use of 
artistic practices at the time that are relevant to the subject at hand. 

A Middle Byzantine framework for the painted images affects the date and art his- 
torical approach of the overlying mosaics. In fact, the re-interpretation of their iconogra- 
phy also placed these in a Middle Byzantine context. This view requires re-appreciating 
the function of the mosaics and querying the employment of a late antique 'style' in this 


75 Bryer, ‘Saint Asteios' 44; Busschausen, ‘Durazzo’, 11. 
76 Bowes and Mitchell, ‘Main chapel’, 593. 
77 Bowes and Mitchell, ‘Main chapel’, 575-6. 
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Fig. 2 (a) Durrës amphitheatre, south-west chapel, south and west walls with mosaic 


decoration: (b) Durrés amphitheatre, south-west chapel, west wall with mosaic 


decoration. 
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Fig. 3. Durrés amphitheatre, south-west chapel, north wall, painted portraits 
(St. Asteios and the Peregrinoi (?) [K. Bowes and J. Mitchell, "The Main Chapel of 
the Durres Amphitheatre. Decoration and chronology’, Mélanges de I’ Ecole francaise 
de Rome 121, no. 1 (2009) 582, fig. 8]. 


period. How could this visual ‘anachronism’ fit into a Middle Byzantine artistic setting 
and the cultural milieu of Dyrrachion? 

The corollary of a post-iconoclastic terminus for these mosaics is the deliberate use 
of an old-fashioned style, a Middle Byzantine commission willingly reproducing a late 
antique past. This concept was probably not confined to a stylistic mimesis applied to 
contemporary subject matter. It also involved the re-enactment of messages, functions 
and artistic means proper to much earlier periods. In other words, the Middle Byzantine 
patrons of the mosaics aimed to project — or retrospectively invent — a Christian past in 
terms of both style and essence. This preference may be understood and could have been 
used as a vehicle of reaffirming the cultural and — by extension — political and institutional 
continuation that Byzantium was eager to declare after the iconoclastic crisis, already 
mentioned in relation to the textual evidence on St. Asteios. The emphasis on political, 
legal and cultural continuity as a way of confirming Byzantine ‘Romanness’ has been 
thoroughly discussed." To this end, intellectual and visual means were also rallied. 


78 See note 20. 
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Occasional forgery was employed to harness new sources and early Christian models, 
namely of the sixth century, were diligently reproduced. Iconophiles also used to 
uncover old icons in order to support the continuity of iconolatry from the early Chris- 
tian period.9? 

A Middle Byzantine context for the chapel's patronage raises interesting points that 
should be noted, also as a response to the recent view that ‘the amphitheatre of the 
Middle Byzantine period was a dark, damp and ... catacomb-like place ... with debris- 
filled galleries.’®’ First of all, the successive construction and decorative phases of the 
chapel confirm continuity in its use as a funerary space. This agrees with the on-going 
function of the amphitheatre as a Christian necropolis, suggested by the numerous clus- 
ters of Christian burials found in the arena and close to the main chapel and the 
additional chapels discovered in the amphitheatre's north section. Findings indicate 
simple and unpretentious burials dating from the seventh to the tenth century at least.?? 

However, there is nothing simple or unpretentious about the patrons that commis- _ 
sioned the mosaic panels. The selection of such an expensive artistic medium says a great 
deal about the patrons' capacity and position. Considering also the shortage in the supply 
of materials such as mosaic tesserae in post-iconoclastic Byzantium and the need for 
specialized artists, the particular commission would have been costly and affordable 
only to wealthy sponsors.?? 

Furthermore, the selected iconography does not only indicate awareness of imperial 
imagery but also that the social status of the patrons permitted them use of these icono- 
graphic allusions to their own ends. Though not surprising, the use of Greek in the 
inscriptions has its own meaning, given the ecclesiastical dependence of Illyricum on 
Rome until the eighth century.?* It is likely that the patrons were members of the local 
Greek-speaking elite with Constantinopolitan connections that not only allowed them 
knowledge of artistic tendencies but, more importantly, made them privy to the political 
agenda of the re-emerging imperial regime and the means used to achieve its objectives. 
Acting as the local agent for a central political construct presupposes agreement with the 

supported 'ideology' and, likely, active participation in the regime that generates it. It is 
not, therefore, presumptuous to suggest that the patrons may have belonged to the elev- 
ated social class that apparently developed in post-iconoclastic Dyrrachion with the 
appointment of archons and other officials that followed the administrative and ecclesias- 
tical elevation of the city. 

This is where the operative question lies: why would such distinguished patrons 
choose to commission their burial and, importantly, the mosaics in a damp and derelict 


79 C.Mango, Tbe Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453. Sources and Documents (New Jersey 1972) 181. 
80  Auzépy, ‘Manifestations’, and R. Cormack, ‘Away from the centre: ‘provincial’ art in the ninth century’, 
in Brubaker (ed.), Dead or Alive? 85-99, 151-63. 

81 Bowes and Mitchell, ‘Main chapel’, 593. 

82 Miraj, ‘Chapel in the amphitheater’, 252-6; Bowes and Mitchell, ‘Main chapel’, 576. 

83 Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 181. 

84 See note 27. 
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necropolis unless they expected them to be duly seen and appreciated by their fellow citi- 
zens? Since the site appears to have deteriorated by the Middle Byzantine period, is it not 
reasonable to assume that other reasons may have rendered it popular and/or appropri- 
ate for important patrons, ensuring also that their posthumous messages would not go 
unnoticed? 

Though difficult to answer, these questions are useful. They entail contextual aspects 
that need to be considered when contemplating the function of the chapel, especially 
given the amount of lost evidence and unrecorded stratigraphy of earlier excavations.*° 
The evidence of the mosaics clearly suggests that, at the time of their commission, the 
amphitheatre necropolis had become an important centre of religious life and ritual. 
Importantly, its particular chapel — and by extension the site and the city — appears to 
have acted as the recipient of and the instrument for the delivery of the central keynote 
in post-iconoclastic Byzantium: the reinvention and projection of its romanitas. This ten- 
dency is reminiscent of contemporary artistic practices used to this effect in the capital 
and apparently coincided with the emergence of St. Asteios in Byzantine hagiographic 
sources. 

This reading agrees with the suggested attempts to project Dyrrachion as part of the 
post-iconoclastic empire and anchor its Byzantine identity which, at the time, was tanta- 
mount to reconfirming the uninterrupted Christian tradition and continuation from late 
antiquity. To the extent that St. Asteios epitomized the city’s Christian past, it is not 
presumptuous to envisage this effort as somewhat related to him, or rather, to a location — 
the amphitheatre – that communal memory and tradition still identified with his martyr- 
dom during the Middle Byzantine period. 

On this subject, it is worth reviewing the way hagiography has been used to reject the 
amphitheatre’s connection with the saint’s death. Lacking concrete material evidence, 
scholars resorted to the saint’s athlesis and claimed that no such connection exists as 
no reference was made to this location in the saint’s passio. While discussing the 
burial place of the Dyrrachion saints, Bryer argued that ‘the sand’ mentioned in the athl- 
esis of the Peregrinoi could not have referred to the amphitheatre's arena and concluded — 
confusingly — that Asteios was not buried there.?* 

If indeed hagiography is to be used as historical evidence, then I would have to dis- 
agree with this point. Firstly, ‘the sand’ is not mentioned in St. Asteios’ athlesis and there- 
fore, this argument is irrelevant to the saint’s burial. His passio specifically mentions that 
he was ‘...left on a cross by the city walls...’ to die.8” Moreover, the athlesis of the Per- 
egrinoi relates that ‘...as they entered [the gate of] the city, they saw St. Asteios on a 
cross...’.2° Both accounts clarify that St. Asteios was left to die by the city walls, at a 
point that was readily visible from the gate. Remarkably, the Dyrrachion amphitheatre 


85 Bowes and Mitchell, ‘Main chapel’, 576. 
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Fig. 4. Durrës amphitheatre, plan [K. Bowes et al., ‘An amphitheatre and its afterlives: 
survey and excavation in the Durres amphitheatre’, Journal of Roman Archaeology 16 
(2003) 383, fig.4]. 
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is almost adjacent to the late antique walls and to the left of the city gate (Fig. 4).°? Its 
south-west section, where the chapel is located, is almost on the juncture point of the 
building with the walls. Why, then, was the amphitheatre not mentioned in 
St. Asteios’ athlesis as the case is with the athlesis of St. Domnios of Salona? Perhaps 
because, at the time of St. Asteios’ death, the amphitheatre had not yet been built.?? 

Thus, hagiography suggests that the location where the amphitheatre was erected 
was linked with St. Asteios’ death and could have had a ‘symbolic’ significance for the 
community of Dyrrachion and those wishing to address the locals. For this reason, it 
could have been used for the saint’s commemoration as Bryer argued, albeit at a 
later stage. The latest discoveries actually affect the chapel’s date rather than its 
function. 


The church of the Saviour at Rubik 

The church of the Saviour at Rubik offers further insight into the emblematic capacity of 
St. Asteios. Its apse contains the only surviving painting programme from the medieval 
territories of central Albania. The conch features the Deesis, the Communion of the Apos- 
tles and Church Fathers, while the Annunciation occupies the face of the triumphal arch 
(Fig. 5). It was published in the 1960s and has not been discussed until recently.?! It was 
considered a Latin commission dated to 1272, the year given by the Latin dedicatory 
inscription. This conclusion was reached because of the western elements of the — other- 
wise doctrinally Byzantine — programme: the Latin inscriptions, the three Latin church 
fathers painted amongst the Orthodox hierarchs, the portrait of a Latin abbot on the 
conch accompanied by the dedicatory inscription.?? The apse preserves the only extant 
portrait of St Asteios locally, albeit in a badly degenerated condition. He is depicted 
amongst Orthodox and Latin church hierarchs on the lower register and indentified by 
inscription (Fig. 6a). The recently uncovered lower part of his image shows that he 
was portrayed as an Orthodox saint (Fig. 6b). Previous studies on St. Asteios only 
mention the portrait in passing. They reiterate the accepted date — and ensuing miscon- 
ceptions — without further analysis or interpretation. My recent study revisits long- 
standing misinterpretations and sheds new light on the history, date and iconography 
of the church and the reasons behind the selection of St. Asteios for the apse pro- 
gramme.?? Some of its conclusions regarding the iconographic phases, the aspirations 


89 The late antique walls follow the line of the pre-imperial and imperial defences: Gutteridge, ‘Cultural geo- 
graphies’, 20-1. 

90 It was probably built in the second or third century: Bowes et al., ‘Durres amphitheatre’, 387-8. 

91 The study of the church was part of my PhD dissertation: A. Christidou, Unknown Byzantine Art іп the 
Balkan Area: Art, Power and Patronage in Twelfth to Fourteenth-Century Churches in Albania, PhD disser- 
tation, Courtauld Institute of Art (London 2011) (under publication). A detailed presentation of this study 
falls outside the scope of this article. 

92 Dh. Dhamo, ‘Piktura e vjetër murale e kishës sé Rubikut dhe datimi і saj i ri’, Studime Historike 18/2 
(1964) 87-96. 
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Fig. 5. Rubik, church of the Saviour, east wall, iconographic programme. 
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Fig. 6 (a) Rubik, church of the Saviour, apse, lower register, Orthodox and Latin 
bishops: (b) Rubik, church of the Saviour, apse, lower register, Saint Asteios. 
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of the patrons and the ways in which St. Asteios’ image acted to uphold different socio- 
political agendas at different periods are useful for this discussion. 

The apse iconography is actually the product of two decorative phases. The main 
compositions are part of the initial programme, commissioned when the church was 
first built. Based on artistic and contextual analysis, I dated this phase between 1160 
and 1166, the year when the church first appears in textual sources.?* Its construction 
is seen in the context of the increased Byzantine presence and patronage in the broader 
region during the Comnenian period. At the time, the area of Rubik was subordinate 
to the metropolis of Dyrrachion. However, intense pressure was exerted by local 
pro-Latin quarters who worked towards the secession of the local see (Arbéria) from Dyr- 
rachion and its subordination to the Latin archbishopric of Antivaris (mod. Bar, Monte- 
negro).?? Through the commission of the decoration, its Byzantine patrons — possibly 
members of local Orthodox circles – also aimed to respond to the secessionist movement 
by making the Byzantine presence felt. 

The year 1272 marks the restoration of the church after its attack and partial 
destruction in 1258 by the army of Manfred of Sicily, the then ruler of Dyrrachion 
and АгЬёгіа.?6 Having become a significant centre for the Latins in the thirteenth 
century, the church probably fell victim to Manfred’s anti-papal wrath. His death at 
the battle of Benevento in 1266 paved the way for the rule of pro-papal Charles I of 
Anjou who was proclaimed king of Albania in 1272. During the restoration, the apse 
programme was repaired and western iconographic elements were added. The portrait 
of Innocent, the church's Latin abbot and patron, was inserted in the conch. Contextual 
analysis of the iconographic additions suggests that the restoration acted as a statement 
of supplanting, signifying the establishment of Latin and papal rule in the area. Nonethe- 
less, the decision to retain the Byzantine programme verifies the strong Orthodox element 
that still resided locally and the patron's ambition to project religious tolerance and 
co-existence, probably to avert social instability and unrest. 

St. Asteios' portrait was part of the first programme and was retained during the res- 
toration, when it received its Latin inscription. His topicality and celebration as a local 
martyr-bishop justifies the prominent position of his portrait. Visual emphasis on local 
saint-patrons is not uncommon.? However, the decision to opt for the projection of 


94 AA, 31, no.93. The document records the presence of the bishop of Arbéria and the abbot of the 
Saviour's church at the inauguration of the apse of St. Tryphon's church at Kotor (modern Montenegro). 
95 "The subordination of Arbéria to Antivaris eventually materialized in 1199: AA, 39, no. 120. 

96 The attack was recorded in a now lost inscription transcribed by Benedict Orsini, the bishop of Alessio in 
1621: F.S.J. Cordignano, ‘Geografia ecclesiastica dell’ Albania. Dagli ultimi decenni del secolo XVI alla meta 
del secolo ХУП, OCP 36 (Rome 1934) 276. 

97 Such portraits are found close to the iconostasis or on the conch of the apse: S.E.]. Gerstel, ‘An alternative 
view of the late Byzantine sanctuary screen’, in idem (ed.), Thresholds of the Sacred: Architectural, Art histori- 
cal, Liturgical, and Theological Perspectives on Religious Screens, East and West (Washington D.C. 2006) 
135-62; N. Kontogiannis and S. Germanidou, ‘The iconographic program of the Prophet Elijah church in 
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topicality is tightly linked with the individual aspirations of the Byzantine and Latin patrons 
that sanctioned it. The specific circumstances of the two commissions provide an insight 
into the multiple functionality of the saint's image. For the Byzantine patrons, it appears 
to have acted additionally as a reminder of the ecclesiastical and administrative association 
of Rubik with Dyrrachion. Given the saint's significance as the local emblem of early Chris- 
tianity, they probably also hoped that his visual reference would achieve the much-desired 
unity of the local population on the basis of communal pride. 

In St. Asteios’ portrait the Latin patron of the restoration probably found the 
common ideological platform that would ensure religious and social harmony. As a 
church official, Innocent may have also envisaged himself paralleled with — and pro- 
jected as — the model of the ideal Christian bishop that the saint's image signified for 
the locals. 


Epilogue: the saint and his city 


Instead of the long debated connection between St. Asteios and the amphitheatre of Dyr- 
rachion, this article focused on underlying facets of his tradition. Not only did his local 
significance and popularity strengthen with time, it appears to have been the subject of a 
dynamic process which transformed a local cult to a tradition of wider recognition. This 
transition started with St. Asteios' integration into the Byzantine ecclesiastic ritual 
through the compilation of his liturgy in the ninth century. It continued with incorpor- 
ation into the official doctrine through references in the Synaxarion and the Menologion. 

The dates and imperial association of these texts provide grounds to view this 
process as reflecting an attempt at cultural assimilation, whereby the re-empowered 
imperial centre wished to reaffirm its authority over a crucial province. This is only 
articulated through hagiography. Further promotion or popularity of the saint's venera- 
tion in the capital is not otherwise attested. This example shows that hagiography as a 
means of promoting a saint did not necessarily serve the promotion of the cult.?* It 
also reinforces the impression that the interest in St. Asteios by imperial circles responded 
to secular rather than spiritual concerns, an act of political convenience reflecting the 
growing significance of Dyrrachion and the Via Egnatia in Byzantine affairs. This 
would serve the construct of a Byzantine Orthodox oecumene central in establishing 
imperial supremacy in the ninth and tenth century. The act of encompassing a peripheral 
tradition was a means of absorbing the region further into Byzantium and anchoring the 
local populations to the Byzantine identity. 

In contrast to the capital, the evidence from medieval Dyrrachion shows that 
St. Asteios' tradition and veneration were an active part of religious life while his 
imagery provided a visual reference for the locals. The function of his portrait at the 
church at Rubik manifests the extent of his visual identification with his city and, impor- 
tantly, the way this was used by both Byzantine and Latin patrons. It demonstrates that 
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the semantic significance of St. Asteios did not remain a literary topos but had a direct 
effect on its audiences. 

Interestingly, the saint's function as signifier of cultural space was exploited through 
art in neighbouring areas where patrons had an interest in projecting their affiliation with 
Dyrrachion and where people were closer and apparently more familiar with the city and 
his saint. This is demonstrated by the inclusion of his portrait in churches of medieval 
Ohrid and Serbia. Grozdanov actually linked the saint's representation in prominent pos- 
itions at the churches of St. Clement at Ohrid (1294-5), St. George at Staro Nagoricino 
(1316-18), the Dormition of the Virgin at Gračanica (1318-21) and St. Niketas at Cucer 
(before 1316) with a ‘didactic’ intention by the artists Michael and Eutychios Astrapas to 
whom the decorations are attributed.?? This view presupposes a considerable degree of 
creative initiative by the artists and may appear plausible given the wide popularity 
and prominent clientele of the Astrapas painters in the region." However, it takes 
little notice of the patrons, whose importance and likely active involvement in the selec- _ 
tion of the painting programme should not be disregarded. 

Gozdanov also notes, rightly, that the prominent position of St. Asteios' portrait at 
St. Clement of Ohrid may also be associated with Progon Sgouros, the commissioning 
patron originating from Dyrrachion, and with the intention to highlight visually the 
close ecclesiastical ties between Dyrrachion and Ohrid.'?! 

Equally pronounced personal statements of a different type may underlie the 
decision to include St. Asteios’ image in the three churches from medieval Serbia. 
Their patronage is linked with Milutin, the Serbian king who took Dyrrachion from 
the Byzantines in 1296. Considering the strong political involvement and statements 
entailed in these commissions, it is logical to view the visual emphasis on the saints 
of Dyrrachion (St. Isauros is also represented) as an indication of Milutin's claims to 
the region. 10? 

Essentially, St. Asteios and Dyrrachion are tied to a similar destiny. Just as historical 
contexts largely determined the cultural geography of the city, they also affected the ways 
in which its saint-patron was perceived and exploited through hagiography and art by 
those who aspired, through him, to lay claim to the city. Ultimately, in arguing that 
the course and function of St. Asteios’ tradition in the ninth and tenth century were 
also symptomatic of socio-political and practical realities, this discussion raised the 
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intricate association between temporal and ecclesiastical politics as well as the 
pragmatic rationale that may underlie the development of non-secular practices. It also 
confirmed that more often than not ‘the history of saints is actually the study of their 
clientele." 9? 
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From the sixteenth century onwards, the Syriac Jacobites living in the Ottoman empire 
were confronted by the propaganda of Catholic missionaries. As a result of this propa- 
ganda, a Syriac Catholic patriarchate was established in the late eighteenth century, 
and the Syriac community was divided into two. A merciless conflict ensued between 
Orthodox Syriacs, aligned with the main Church, and the Catholic Syriacs. While this 
conflict occurred in all places where Syriacs lived, it was most intense in the city of 
Mardin, the location of the patriarchal centre of Syriac Jacobites. The Jacobites struggled 
to prevent both the Catholicization of their community, and also the Catholic takeover of 
their churches, monasteries and cemeteries. At various times and for various reasons, the 
Ottoman empire and certain European states felt the need to intervene in this conflict. 
Continuing almost uninterrupted throughout the nineteenth century, this conflict 
adversely affected the Syriacs, and also precipitated their modernization. 


Introduction 


The ‘Jacobite’ or Syrian Orthodox Church came into existence in the middle of the sixth 
century when the monk Jacob Baradaeus established a Monophysite Church with its own 
hierarchy alongside the official Chalcedonian Church." In the seventh century, Muslims 
took control of the region where the Syriac Jacobites lived.” Relations between Muslim 
rulers and their Christian subjects were generally good, with Christians continuing to 
serve in the bureaucracy and influencing Muslim intellectual currents, and in the 
twelfth century the Syriac Jacobites even experienced a cultural and religious 


1 А. 5. Atiya, A History of Eastern Christianity (London 1968) 175-84; V. Arthur, ‘The origin of the 
Monophysite Church in Syria Mesopotamia’, Church History 42 (1973) 19-25; see also: R. Browning, 
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Diyarbekir in southeastern Turkey, Aleppo in Syria, and Mosul in northern Iraq. 
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‘renaissance’ .* However, the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century led to a decline 
in the region, and as a result the Syriac Church became a closed community. It was at this 
time, in the year 1293, that the Syriac patriarch moved his see to the monastery of Deyr- 
uzzafaran, near Mardin, because Syriac Christians lived in particularly high concen- 
trations in this region. With the Ottoman conquest in the sixteenth century, the 
Syriac Church entered a new phase in its history because it came to be incorporated 
into the Ottoman system for non-Muslim affairs, the millet system. 


The millet system 

Despite current debates regarding its precise definition, the millet system refers generally 
to the Ottoman state system that recognized autonomy for non-Muslim communities in 
religious, cultural, juridical and educational affairs. It has its roots in the dhimma status 
which in Islamic law recognized non-Muslim ‘People of the Book’ (including Christians 
and Jews), organized their relations under Islamic rule, and provided certain guarantees 
for the observance of their beliefs. 

When the Ottoman State was first founded, its relations with its non-Muslim popu- 
lation were organized in accordance with the dhimma status. During the reign of 
Mehmed II who conquered Constantinople in 1453 certain modifications were made, 
resulting in the millet system. According to this system, non-Muslims were grouped pri- 
marily by religion, but secondarily by region and language, and were tied to the Ottoman 
political-administrative system as members of millets whose administrative centres were 
in Istanbul (Constantinople). Sultan Mehmed wanted his newly conquered capital to be 
the focal point in every respect, and this included making Istanbul the administrative 
centre for all Christians living within Ottoman borders. Before the conquest, the only 
patriarchate in the Byzantine capital was Greek Orthodox, which did not represent all 
Christian communities. In order for the large Armenian population to be represented, 
Mehmed established an Armenian patriarchate and appointed the bishop of Bursa as 
patriarch in 1461. Thus, all Christians within Ottoman borders could be governed 
from Istanbul through these two patriarchs.® 

Under the millet system that appeared during the reign of Mehmed IL, the possibility 
of establishing an order in accordance with its own customs was given to each commu- 
nity, which was free to organize all its own religious and internal affairs. While the 
Churches were able to avail themselves of these freedoms, their involvement in politics 
was forbidden. Conversely, the State could not interfere in the communities’ religious 
affairs. However, since religious leaders had administrative responsibilities at the same 
time, the state could intervene in their elections. Each community could elect its patriarch 


3  Foranoverview see P. Kawerau, Die jakobitische Kirche im Zeitalter der syrischen Renaissance. Idee und 
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4 С. Akyüz, Deyruzzafaran Manastirinin Tarihi (Mardin 1997) 35-6. 
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(eds.), Christians and Jews in the Ottoman Empire. The Functioning of a Plural Society (New York 1982). 
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and synod, and submit its choice to the state for approval. With the sultan's confirmation, 
the patriarch could begin his duties. The synod, with the patriarch at its head, would be 
concerned with all the community's issues. Civil matters, such as marriage, divorce and 
inheritance, were organized and administered through the community's own religious 
and juridical system. Certain minor cases would be heard in courts established within 
the Church and according to ecclesiastical laws, and sentences would then be carried 
out in their name by the Ottoman state." 


The situation of the Syriac Jacobite Church in the Ottoman empire 
The region inhabited by Syriac Jacobites fell under Ottoman rule in 1516, about fifty 
years after the formation of the millet system. However, the Syriac Jacobites were not rep- 
resented as an independent community within the millet system of the classical adminis- 
trative structure of the Ottoman empire. The most important reason for this was that the 
Syriac Jacobites did not have representatives in Istanbul, since they had neither a commu- 
nity nor a Church organization in the capital. Consequently, they had to be represented 
by either the Greek Orthodox or the Gregorian Armenian patriarchate. All the official 
sources show that the Syriac Jacobites were represented by the Gregorian Armenian 
Patriarchate, and it was through this institution that their contact with the Ottoman 
capital and bureaucracy was mediated." The Ottoman sources do not reveal why 
Syriac affairs were handled through the Armenian, and not the Greek Orthodox, Patri- 
archate. However, the reason was undoubtedly that both the Syriac Jacobites and the 
Gregorian Armenians were Monophysites rejecting the council of Chalcedon.? 
Nevertheless, this did not mean that the Syriac Church was dependent on the 
Armenian patriarchate in every respect. The Syriacs were completely independent in 
terms of internal affairs, within their own Church hierarchy. However, they could not 
communicate directly in their relations with the Ottoman capital; official correspondence 
on matters related to the Syriacs had to pass through the Armenian patriarchate. This was 
most evident in patriarchal elections. While Syriacs selected their patriarch within their 
own Church hierarchy and rules, approval from Istanbul came through the Armenian 
patriarchate. In 1826, for example, when a ferman (decree) was issued approving patri- 
arch Gevergis, the reason for issuing the ferman was stated as: (this ferman has been 
issued upon) 'the petition made by the patriarch and synod of the Armenians of Istanbul 
.. 719 This dependence, adhered to in relations with the capital, was less strictly applied 
regarding local administrators, and Syriacs could generally be represented directly by 
their own communal representatives without mediation by Armenians. 
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Catholic missionaries in the Ottoman empire 


Shortly before Constantinople was captured by the Ottomans, the most important issue 
in relations between Byzantium and the Europeans was the unification of the Orthodox 
and Catholic Churches. After Sultan Mehmed II conquered Istanbul, he firmly sought to 
hinder attempts to unify these two Churches, for strategic reasons. Thus he appointed an 
opponent of unification, Gennadios II, as patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church." A 
process began with this policy of the sultan which complicated the lives of the few Catho- 
lics living in Istanbul, as well as the Catholic missionaries within Ottoman borders. This 
policy continued under the next two sultans, with slight modifications according to the 
changing relations with Catholic European states. While the papacy and Catholic 
Orders continued to seek the establishment of relations with Orthodox Christians in 
the east, they began to find a more accepting environment during the reign of sultan Sulei- 
man the Magnificent (1520-66). 

In order to use the conflict between France and the Habsburgs to the Ottomans’ 
advantage and deepen the divisions between European states, sultan Suleiman supported 
France, the weaker state, against the Habsburgs. Developing relations between the Otto- 
mans and France began the process through which France became the protector of all 
Catholics within Ottoman borders. In 1534 the first official French ambassador, Jean 
de la Forét, travelled to Istanbul, and within one year succeeded in signing a capitulation 
agreement that not only granted certain commercial. privileges to France, but also 
indirectly secured French protection for Catholics within Ottoman borders.!? According 
to this agreement, ‘Merchants, agents, delegates, and all others servants of the king 
would not be molested or judged by Muslim officials and would enjoy freedom of 
worship.’ "° With this agreement, renewed at various times, most importantly in 1569, 
priests who were to serve Catholic Christians could be sent to Ottoman lands.'* 

As a result, Catholic missionary activity was facilitated within the Ottoman empire. 
The priests, who according to the agreement could come for the purpose of serving the 
existing Catholic population, did not confine themselves to this duty alone, but began 
striving intensely to ally Orthodox Christians with the pope. With this aim in mind, 
Jesuits, Franciscans and Dominicans began to organize missions within the Ottoman 
realm.'> Catholic missionaries’ activities aimed at Orthodox Christians, such as 
opening churches and schools, troubled both the communities and the Ottoman auth- 
orities, but when challeged they could rely on France to intervene. 
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The confrontation between Syriac Jacobites and the Catholics 


It was also in the sixteenth century when the areas where Syriacs lived came under 
Ottoman control, and that Catholic missionaries began to operate in the area, specifically 
focusing on Eastern Christians. The earliest Syriac contact with the pope and Catholics 
was recorded in 1555, when the Syriac patriarch Abdullah sent one of his own students, 
the priest Musa of Savur, to Rome with a manuscript of the Syriac Bible for printing. 
According to Syriac sources, Musa also took letters of recommendation to give to the 
pope, although we do not know what these letters contained. Western sources note 
that Musa met with the pope and accepted Catholicism. The Syriac Bible was printed 
with the patronage of Ferdinand of the House of Habsburg.!^ 

After Abdullah, Ni‘matallah was chosen as patriarch (1557—75); in terms of the 
complexity of relations between Syriac Jacobites and Catholics this was an interesting 
period. Problems had started within the community during Abdullah's patriarchate, 
and as a result Abdullah had moved to the church of the Virgin Mary in Diyarbekir. 
We can see from the Syriac sources that the main reason for the problems was the 
desire of Syriac laymen to intervene in the Church hierarchy. The problems must have 
continued, because Ni‘matallah also preferred to remain in Diyarbekir. An important 
sign that problems increased during Ni'matallah's patriarchate is that a decision was 
taken to prevent laymen from convening a council in order to intervene in Church 
affairs. This decision was not sufficient to settle the matter, and in the process Ni‘matal- 
lah converted and announced before the Ottoman pasha in Diyarbekir that he had 
become Muslim. Syriac sources suggest that the reason for his conversion was Muslim 
pressure, but according to Western missionaries coming to the region in this period, it 
was because of problems within the community. While Syriac sources state that the patri- 
arch later recanted and returned to his former religion, Western sources indicate that he 
became Catholic, escaped to Rome and found refuge with the pope. In this period, Leo- 
nardo Abel of Malta, pope Gregory XIII’s representative to the Eastern Churches, met 
with Ni‘matallah in Rome and received information about the Syriacs before going to 
the east. The information Ni‘matallah provided must have led the pope to think that 
the Syriacs would align themselves with him. Thus, when Abel arrived in Diyarbekir 
and sought to meet the new patriarch, in his bag he carried a robe to give to the patriarch 
as a sign of his subjection to the pope.!? 

After Ni'matallah, his brother David Shah was chosen as patriarch (1576—91). 
Although David Shah continued trying to resolve the problems within the community, 
he was not successful. Consequently, he did not agree to meet with Abel in Diyarbekir. 
Relying on information given by Abel, conflicting views exist on the reasons for the 
meeting not taking place according to Syriac and Western sources. According to the 
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Syriac sources it was due to the objections of Muslims and Ottoman officials, whereas the 
Western sources claim it was because of problems within the community, in particular 
the lay leaders’ fear that a meeting with the pope’s representative would lead to the con- 
version of the community. While the patriarch was not prepared to meet Abel personally, 
he did send a representative, the priest Abdunnur, who met Abel in a monastery. Accord- 
ing to Abel, this meeting involved a discussion of certain matters of faith, and ended 
without an agreement. 1? 

After the death of David Shah, problems within the community continued, and 
between 1597 and 1640, there were simultaneously three claimants to the patriarchate.”° 
At the same time, although direct relations with the pope had ceased, the community was 
forced to deal with the activities of Catholic missionaries based in Aleppo. Francois 
Picquet, who was appointed consul of Aleppo in 1652, began work immediately, prom- 
ising French protection and support to all Christians who joined with Rome. Picquet saw 
the Syriac Jacobites, weakened because of the problems mentioned above, as the commu- 
nity most susceptible to missionary activities, and thus worked towards influencing them. 
Finding a Syriac priest named Akhijan who had accepted Catholicism, he arranged for 
the Maronite patriarch to ordain Akhijan as a bishop, and pursued official Ottoman 
channels to have him recognized officially as Syriac Catholic patriarch. While French 
sources mention an imperial diploma issued by the Ottomans recognizing this appoint- 
ment, it seems unlikely, because in the seventeenth century the Ottoman State had not 
yet officially acknowledged communities changing their sects.?! Existing laws did not 
allow this, and Ottoman foreign policy would not accept Orthodox citizens converting 
to Catholicism and thus entering French patronage. The Syriac interpretation of the 
Akhijan incident is that the French consulate sought to have him recognized as bishop 
of Aleppo, applying pressure on the patriarch of the time, Hbed Misoha (1661-86), 
but the patriarch refused.”” 

Until the seventeenth century, Syriac patriarchs had to deal not only with the pro- 
blems of laymen interfering in Church affairs and struggles over the patriarchate, but 
also with Catholics based in Aleppo. In the eighteenth century inner-communal problems 
appear to have decreased; the Syriac patriarchs were at least able to move back to the 
patriarchal centre in Mardin, and problems with the lay community were largely 
resolved. However, with the return of the patriarchal centre to Mardin, Syriacs now 
had to face the activities of missionaries based in Mosul, who were also administered 
by the pope's representatives and were patronized by the French consuls.” 
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Catholic missionary activities in Mardin and the schism 


In the seventeenth century, Catholic missionaries based in Mosul were engaged in inten- 
sive activities in Mardin, but these were directed mostly towards Armenians. For 
example, the Capuchins began to work in Mardin in 1630 and succeeded in converting 
some Armenians to Catholicism. Michel Nau, a Jesuit priest, also worked in Mardin from 
1681 until his death in 1683. Dominican priests appear later in Mardin between 1759 
and 1779.2“ In fact, the efforts to Catholicize the Armenians in Mardin resulted in 
almost all the Gregorian Armenians becoming Catholic by the nineteenth century. The 
Syriacs seem to have been little influenced by these activities, and in fact they reacted 
strongly against them from the beginning. Their commitment to their Church, as 
well as their recent experiences, caused them to take a rigid attitude towards the Catholic 
missionaries, for the Syriac Jacobites had witnessed the Nestorian community, their 
neighbours, becoming divided because of such activities. Indeed, the Chaldean patriarch- 
ate had been established in the sixteenth century as a result of this division. The Arme- 
nians, their other neighbours, were also facing similar problems, and consequently the 
Syriac Jacobites hardened their stance against the Catholic missionaries. 

Catholic missionary activities directed towards the Syriac Jacobites were more effec- 
tive at the end of the eighteenth century. The Catholic missionaries had begun to find 
ways to move more freely within the Ottoman empire, which was no longer powerful 
enough to protect the Christians within its realm against Catholic missionary activities. 
Benefitting from the weakness of the Ottoman empire, France and the papacy sought 
to impose the idea that, in the words of one present-day commentator, ‘If the Syriac 
Orthodox want to continue to exist as a live witness of their traditions, ... there is no 
other real option but to join the Catholics.’*” In fact, the Syriacs were important for 
both the papacy and France for political reasons, although the weapon and the means 
of their struggle were theological.?? 

In 1782 the Catholics seized an important opportunity to Catholicize the Syriac 
Jacobites. After the death of the Syriac Jacobite patriarch Gevargis IV of Mosul in 
1781, the Syriacs began the process for an election of the new patriarch. The election 
period was difficult because debates became fractious. Furthermore, at this election, a 
conflict arose between Michael Jarweh, the metropolitan of Aleppo, and Matay, the 
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metropolitan of Mosul, in 1782. Usually the process included the participation of all 
bishops, and the Holy Synod was convened for the election of the patriarch. The 
bishops then elected one of themselves to be patriarch after a series of lengthy discussions. 
In the 1782 election, Michael Jarweh was elected as patriarch by the bishops who sup- 
ported him, without waiting for the arrival of other bishops. Consequently, metropolitan 
Matay and other bishops objected to this election. Metropolitan Matay, who was sup- 
ported especially by the bishops of Tur Abdin,”? called for another election by assembling 
a new synod in the church of Mar Yuhanon in Qeleth. At its conclusion, metropolitan 
Matay was elected as patriarch. An important part of the election process was also to 
secure the confirmation of the Ottoman authorities. Matay and his supporters 
managed to receive a ferman from the State ratifying the patriarchate of Matay.?? 

Michael Jarweh, who was not recognized as patriarch, made contact with the Catho- 
lic missionaries in Syria. Seizing this opportunity, the pope nominated Michael Jarweh as 
the Syriac Catholic patriarch over the Syriacs who had separated from the Church of the 
Syriac Jacobites for various reasons. The patriarchate of the Syriac Catholic Church was 
thus established.*! Syriac Jacobite sources suggest that Michael Jarweh was already a 
Catholic before the election took place, although if so he did not proclaim it.?? After 
this schism, the Syriac Jacobites began to refer to their Church as ‘Syriac Ancient’ 
(Suryoye Kadmoye), both to distinguish themselves from the Syriac Catholics and to 
emphasize that they were in fact older than their recent rival.?? 


The official recognition of the schism by the Ottoman empire 


The activities of the Catholic missionaries in the Ottoman empire generated a variety of 
problems for both the Eastern Christian communities and the empire itself. While the 
communities which were exposed to Catholic missionary propaganda developed strat- 
egies to protect themselves, the new Catholic community undertook activities in order 
to gain legitimacy from the State. These activities resulted in the official recognition of 
Catholicism by the Ottoman empire in the nineteenth century. This occurred indepen- 
dently of the Syriacs, but also led to the official recognition of the Syriac Catholic patri- 
archate which appeared after the division of the Syriac Church. This official recognition 
by the Ottoman empire was prompted by concern regarding the struggles between the 
Gregorian Armenians and the Catholic Armenians during the reign of Mahmud II 
(1808-39). During this period, Catholic propaganda aimed at the Gregorian Armenians 
resulted in discord in the Armenian community. 
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The Gregorian Armenians took drastic measures against the Catholic movement to 
the point of a blood feud, but the Catholics tried to overcome this resistance by appealing 
to European countries, especially France. An acute problem arose, since the classic 
Ottoman social structure was being eroded by the conflicts among Christian communities 
and between these communities and the Ottoman State, which in turn led to tension with 
European states.?^ For the Ottomans a resolution was urgently needed. 

The problem was ultimately resolved by the recognition of the Armenian Catholics 
as a millet (confessional community) in 1829, followed by the official recognition of the 
Armenian Catholic patriarchate with a ferman issued in 1831. Additionally, the Maro- 
nite Catholics and the Greek Catholics were aligned with this patriarchate,?? followed 
by the Chaldean and the Syriac Catholics. The problems between the Gregorian Arme- 
nians and the Catholic Armenians during the process of official recognition of Catholics 
in the Ottoman empire were replicated between the Syriac Jacobites and the Syriac 
Catholics. 

Although the Ottoman government officially recognized Catholicism and estab- 
lished a Catholic Patriarchate, the schism among the Syriacs had not yet been recognized. 
This was the most serious obstacle for the resolution of the problems. In 1835, the Syriac 
Jacobites presented a petition (ariza) in which they asked the Syriac Catholics not to inter- 
vene in the Syriac Jacobite community in any way. In the same year, the Syriac Catholic 
plenipotentiary also presented a petition in which they asked the State to recognize them 
as a community distinct from the Syriac Jacobites. Faced with these two petitions, the 
State was obliged to engage with the problem originating from the separation of the 
Syriac Jacobites and the Syriac Catholics. The result was that the Ottoman empire 
issued a ferman officially recognizing two separate Syriac communities. In the words 
of the decree: ‘The Syriac millet from the people of my exalted State, living in Diyarbekir, 
Jebel-i Tur, Mardin, Mosul, Baghdad, Aleppo, and Damascus are separated into two 
groups. The first one is called Syriac Jacobites. The other one is called just Syriac.’ 
Thus, the Syriacs were officially divided into two groups, the Orthodox Syriacs, who 
were called ‘Syriac Jacobites’, and Syriac Catholics, who were called only ‘Syriacs’.*° 
The ferman continues: “The Syriac Jacobites from these two classes headed by the Arme- 
nian plenipotentiaries and the Syriacs headed by the Catholic plenipotentiaries are not 
dependent on each other and they do not have the right to interfere with each other."?" 

According to this ferman, while the Syriac Jacobites’ dependency on the Gregorian 
Armenian patriarchate continued as it had earlier, the Syriac Catholics were dependent 
on the Catholic plenipotentiary and consequently on the recently-established (Armenian) 
Catholic patriarchate. However, the problem between these two communities did not 
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end, and the state felt the need to intervene further in the conflicts and to emphasize fre- 
quently that the Syriac Jacobites were dependent on the Gregorian Armenian patriarch- 
ate and the Syriac Catholics were reliant on the Catholic patriarchate.?? 


The conflict after the schism 


In the nineteenth century, the most important problem for the Syriacs in Mardin was the 
division of the community as a result of the influence of Catholic missionaries and the 
relentless struggle between the newly emerging Catholic community and the ‘ancient’ 
community. The problem between these two communities was experienced in Damascus, 
Aleppo, Hama, and Rakka,?? but the conflict was most intense in Mardin, the centre of 
their patriarchate. This conflict, which began with the appointment of Michael Jarweh as 
the Syriac Catholic patriarch by the pope in 1782, continued to develop, causing the two 
Syriac communities who had shared the same religion and the same Church for many 
centuries to harbour hostile feelings towards each other.*° 

Among the local Christian communities, it was the Syriac Jacobites who reacted 
most strongly to the Catholic missionary activities beginning in the seventeenth 
century.*! They referred to the Catholicized Syriacs as maghlubin, ‘the defeated’, since 
they considered being Catholicized as a betrayal of faith.” 

The official recognition of Catholics within the administrative system of the 
Ottoman empire did not solve the problem among the Christian communities. The con- 
flict between the Catholics and the various Orthodox Churches continued throughout the 
nineteenth century. It is possible to analyse the problems between Syriac Catholics and 
Syriac Jacobites by focusing on two key issues: conversion, and the sharing of churches 
and cemeteries. 


The conversion of the Orthodox to Catholicism 

As mentioned above, the activities of the Catholics against Syriac Jacobites began before 
the division of the community. The fact that the Catholic missionaries organized them- 
selves in Aleppo and Mosul, where the Syriac Jacobites lived in dense concentrations, 
suggests that some Syriac Jacobites were already Catholicized before the Michael Jarweh 
election. Some sources indicate that the Catholic missionaries had begun to be influential 
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among the Syriacs living in Aleppo since 1762.** Michael Jarweh himself, who played a 
key role in this division, was from Aleppo and should be considered within this context. 
Moreover, there were already Catholicized Syriacs in Mardin and its environs. Neverthe- 
less, there was not a very dense population of Syriac Catholics at that бте.“ The fact 
that Syriac Catholics reached a population large enough to constitute a patriarchate 
soon after the separation cannot be explained only through the participation of Catho- 
licized Syriacs before the division. Possibly the bishops who supported Jarweh during 
the patriarchate controversy influenced their communities in support of their ideas. 
The bishops who separated from the Syriac Jacobites together with Jarweh probably con- 
vinced some members of their communities in the regions of their episcopacy to join the 
Catholic Church. 

After the division, however, the population of the Syriac Catholic Church gradually 
increased as a result of the Catholic missionaries’ continued activities directed at the 
Syriacs. It is reported that five Jacobite bishops converted to Catholicism and became 
affiliated to the Syriac Catholic patriarchate during this ргосеѕѕ. The division that 
occurred among the Syriac communities caused the Syriac Jacobites to adopt a defensive 
attitude against missionary propaganda, and the Syriac Catholics to make efforts to 
increase the size of their communities. As time passed, the conflicts between the Syriac 
Jacobites and the Syriac Catholics became part of the broader hostility between Catholics 
and Orthodox in the Ottoman empire, due to both the millet system and to the disputes 
between the Gregorian Armenians and the Catholic Armenians. On the one hand, the 
Ottoman empire tried to sustain and protect its millet system and, on the other, it 
sought to avoid confronting its Christian communities and the major European 
powers that protected them. 

Within this broad frame the antagonism between the two communities was exacer- 
bated by conflict between the Gregorian Armenians and the Catholic Armenians centred 
in Istanbul; at the same time, the Syriac Jacobites and the Syriac Catholics sought power 
through the support of the Gregorian Armenian patriarchate and the Catholic Armenian 
patriarchate respectively. Syriac Jacobites often complained to Istanbul through the 
Armenian patriarchate about those individuals who converted to Catholicism as a 
result of missionary activities: ‘While the Syriacs are of the same religion as the Arme- 
nians, the Catholics try to make the Syriacs living in Diyarbekir, Mardin, Mosul, Damas- 
cus, Aleppo and Rakka and their surroundings convert to the Catholic religion.’*” A 
ferman which was sent to the governor of Diyarbekir in May 1839 mentions the previous 
complaints about the problem; similar complaints were made in June 1819 and in 
January 1836 and, thereafter, a second ferman was proclaimed in order to resolve the 
conflict, but the complaints were repeated again in June 1837. According to yet 
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another complaint dated 1839: ‘those who had to be punished among the Armenians’ 
convert to Catholicism in order to avoid punishment.’*? In response to this complaint, a 
further ferman was proclaimed, according to which the Ottoman administration stated 
that it considered conversion from one religion to another to be a destructive factor 
for its social, administrative and economic structures. Another reason for this aversion 
to conversion was the evident conflict and disagreement, and ultimately social unrest, 
it caused among the Christian communities.°° Additionally, this ferman stated that 
while previous conversions were to be tolerated, further changes would henceforth not 
be allowed. However, as the same problems were addressed in two further decrees 
dated August 1840?! and January 1843,? it is clear that conversion could not be 
prevented. 

Another significant problem emerged between the Syriac Jacobites and Syriac 
Catholics in 1853, when Anton Semheri, metropolitan of the Syriac Catholics of 
Mardin, was elected as patriarch of the Syriac Catholics after the previous incumbent 
died in 1851. The new patriarch's first act was to move the centre of the patriarchate 
from Aleppo to Mardin.?? This situation would be seen by the Syriac Jacobites as а 
threat, since having the Catholic patriarchal centre for the Syriacs in Mardin could 
have attracted more Syriac Jacobites to the Catholic Church. This radicalized the 
Syriac Jacobites against the Syriac Catholics, so that in 1898 Ephrem II Rahmani, the 
patriarch of the Syriac Catholics, felt compelled to move the patriarchate to Beirut as a 
result of the hostile attitude of the Syriac Jacobites.” 

Conversions by the Syriac Jacobites did not only occur because of Catholic propa- 
ganda, but also because of disagreements among members of the community and the 
desire for power within the community. Parry?? mentions Mutran Yunus, a Syriac Jaco- 
bite metropolitan imprisoned in the monastery of Deyruzzafaran for three years because 
of a disagreement with the patriarch, because he wished to convert to Catholicism? A 
similar event occurred in the village of Salah in the vicinity of Midyat in the early 
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1900s: one of two arguing families living in this village converted to Catholicism in order 
to secure the support of the Syriac Catholic Church against the other family.?? 

Both communities claimed to be the legitimate heirs of the Syriac Church. In this 
respect the Syriac Catholics found themselves in a more difficult situation because 
Rome was making demands to bring their practices into line with the Latin convention. 
This in turn left them open to accusations by Syriac Jacobites that they were abandoning 
their ancient traditions. These problems were most acute during the pontificate of Pius 
IX; who was a fervent supporter of centralization.°® The decisions of a council held in 
the year 1888 show that in the face of Roman pressure the Catholic Syriac bishops 
were attempting to steer a middle course: they accepted the Latin position that all 
priests should be celibate but balked at giving Rome a say in the election of the 
patriarch.?? 


The problem of churches and cemeteries 

Another important contentious issue in the conflict following the separation was the 
sharing of churches and cemeteries. In fact, this problem was common among all commu- 
nities divided as a result of the influence of Catholic missionaries in the Ottoman empire. 
For example, the conflict over the sharing of churches between Nestorians and Chal- 
deans, who appeared as a separate community when some of the Nestorians converted 
to Catholicism in the sixteenth century, continued even into the second half of the nine- 
teenth century.°° 

The Syriac Catholics laid claim to the property of the Syriac Jacobites, their former 
community, although they were no longer Jacobites. The disputes occurred soon after the 
schism. Interestingly, Michael Jarweh chose the monastery of Deyruzzafaran, the Syriac 
Jacobites’ patriarchal centre since 1293, as the Syriac Catholic patriarchal centre.! This 
represented a challenge to the Syriac Jacobites, a move which was aimed at disrupting the 
community which had not yet converted to Catholicism. 

Although this attempt failed, the Syriac Catholics continued in their struggle to 
wrestle Deyruzzafaran from the Syriac Jacobites. When the Syriac Catholics understood 
that they could never overcome the Syriac Jacobites because of the latter’s larger popu- 
lation, they appealed to the authorities in Istanbul in order to solve the problem. By 
1839, they seem to have succeeded in gaining permission to hold religious ceremonies 
in Deyruzzafaran, because, according to one Western traveller, both communities 
would hold their ceremonies there at the same time but in separate spaces. It was 
undoubtedly through the influence of the Roman Catholic Church that the Syriac Catho- 
lics were able to secure this permission. However, this was not enough to keep the Syriac 
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Jacobites away from the monastery. It seems to have been only a temporary solution, 
because in 1850 the Syriac Catholics again attempted to make Deyruzzafaran their patri- 
archal centre, but they failed once more in their attempt because of the strong reaction of 
the Syriac Jacobites.9? 

Failing to take possession of Syriac Jacobite churches, the Syriac Catholics made use 
of some private properties in Mardin as churches. Although this was forbidden according 
to the laws of the Ottoman empire, neither the empire nor the Syriac Jacobites reacted 
against this situation since both wanted to avoid a reaction from France, which supported 
the Catholics." On the other hand, the Syriac Catholics did not give up attempts to take 
over the Syriac Jacobites’ churches at any opportunity, and each time these incursions 
caused conflict. The churches in Mardin which were at the centre of the conflict included 
those of Erbain (‘The Forty’) and Mart Shamun within the city and Mar Mihail near the 
city. The Syriac Catholics first occupied the church of Mart Shamun but were forced to 
leave it; they thereupon tried to settle in Erbain Church, but again they failed because of 
Syriac Jacobite resistance. 

Besides the problem of Syriac Catholics laying claim to the churches, the fact that 
they buried their dead in Syriac Jacobite cemeteries also led to complaints about them 
to the State. Thus, a ferman dated January 1843 and issued to Elias, the patriarch of 
the Syriac Jacobites, stated that the interference by the Catholics with the churches and 
cemeteries of the Syriac Jacobites had to be prevented in accordance with the laws of 
the State. 

The implementation of the decree presented difficulties for the Catholics, who were 
now forced to look for new places to bury their dead. The garden of a house owned by 
Matran Anton, the Catholic plenipotentiary in Mardin, was in 1844 used as a cemetery 
for the Syriac Catholics. Although they were permitted officially by the authorities to 
make such accommodation for cemetery space, they faced other problems. For instance, 
Toma, the representative of Matran Anton, bought a piece of land belonging to a Muslim 
south of Matran's house in order to expand the cemetery. This resulted in an argument 
because it did not accord with Ottoman law which prohibited the use of land owned by a 
Muslim for such purposes. Amid these debates, the Syriac Catholics demanded the use of 
one of the three churches mentioned above. The Catholics received the response from the 
state that the three churches had always belonged to the Jacobites, and therefore could 
not be given to the Catholics.°” 

The problem was finally resolved by an 1844 ferman of the sultan stating that ‘as the 
Catholics are subjects of my supreme royalty, it is not right that they remain without a 
cemetery.’ Thereafter, they were permitted to make use of land purchased 
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from Muslims as сетеегієѕ.6 An order by the governor of Mosul appeared approxi- 
mately four months after this decree mentioning Matran's house as a church, and 
stating that no one should interfere with the religious ceremonies of the Syriac 
Catholics.9? 

However, since the intervention by the Catholics in Orthodox churches and 
monasteries was the main item on the agenda when the Syriac Jacobite patriarch, 
Petros, made an official visit to Istanbul in 1852, we can see that the problem still 
existed at this time.”° 

In the wider context of these ecclesiastical tensions, it is noticeable that France fre- 
quently intervened in the disputes between the Syriac Catholics and the Syriac Jacobites 
in favour of the Syriac Catholics. Such intervention occurred, for example, during a con- 
frontation between the two communities over a church in Midyat in 1852. According to 
an Ottoman foreign affairs report in that year, a French priest undertook advocacy for 
the Syriac Catholics before the courts. Although the decision in the case is unclear, a 
French chargé d'affaires complained afterwards that the judge had insulted the French 
priest. Thereupon an order was sent to the governor of the region requesting that the 
French priests be treated carefully in terms of the agreements between the Ottoman 
empire and France.” 

Disputes between the Syriac Jacobites and the Syriac Catholics decreased after the 
latter began building new churches. The first place used by the Syriac Catholics as a 
church in Mardin was Matran Anton's house, as mentioned above. In time, the Syriac 
Catholics extended their existing churches and built new ones as their numbers increased 
in Mardin. An application by the Syriac Catholic bishop of Istanbul to extend a church 
owned by the Catholics was accepted in June 1858. A ferman sent to the administrator 
and the judge of Mardin urged them not to raise difficulties and not to demand any 
payment because the necessary permission for extending the church within the defined 
dimensions had been given.” 

Matran Anton's house accommodated also a church known as the church of the 
Virgin Mary;^ the garden was used as a cemetery. A centre for the patriarchate was 
built near this church at the end of the nineteenth century. Additionally, the Syriac Catho- 
lics began to build a monastery named after Mar Afram at the western gate of Mardin 
and finished it in 1884.7* They also constructed a new church named Mar Osyo оп 
the eastern side of Mardin.” 
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Conclusion 


Evaluating the results of Catholic missionary activities against the Syriac Jacobites as a 
whole, two main results appear. The first is that the Syriac community was divided 
into separate Jacobite and Catholic communities, which then came into conflict with 
each other, leaving behind a legacy of dissolution, hostility, and various identity issues. 
The other, more positive, outcome is that it was through such Catholic missionary activi- 
ties that Eastern Christians started to engage more fully with the Western world; indeed, 
we can say that the process of modernization for the Syriac community began with these 
missionary movements. There were, of course, other factors contributing to both out- 
comes; the main aim of this paper has been to examine the process of Catholic missionary 
activity as a dynamic in this regard. 

The Church has always been a unifying factor for the Syriac community, from 
ancient through medieval to modern times, although occasionally they have experienced 
considerable internal conflict over, for example, the election of a patriarch. One of the 
most important effects of the Catholic missionary activities on the Syriac Jacobites was 
the deconstruction of the Church organization. 

Always deeply loyal to their beliefs, the Syriacs reacted strongly against Catholiciza- 
tion, and this reaction turned into ongoing hostility between the two Syriac communities. 
The nineteenth century was experienced by the Syriacs as a century of conflict. However, 
this confrontation also started a new process of development for the Syriac Jacobites. 
They reorganized their Church system more rigidly and rearranged the relationships 
between the Church and the community; the patriarchate adopted a central adminis- 
tration and as a result the appointment of metropolitans, bishops, and priests was 
carried out more carefully. A notable outcome of this centralization was that patriarch 
Petros probably began to collect taxes, called lemmé in Syriac, and took a census of 
the population in 1872.76 

The Syriacs, who had become a minority following the emergence of Islam and had 
turned inward following the crusades and the Mongol invasions, began to be engaged 
with the outside world during this process. They established a representative office of 
their patriarchate in Istanbul in order to communicate directly with the government." 
Furthermore, in seeking a degree of political power to counterbalance French support 
for the Catholics, the Syriac Jacobites began initiating contact with other European 
countries and they opened contacts with various societies in England through the Protes- 
tant missionaries, such as the Syrian Patriarchate Education Society. It may seem counter 
to their purposes that they sought the support of the Protestants against the Catholics, but 
this can be explained by the fact that the Protestants practised a less intrusive missionary 
strategy than that of the Catholics. Patriarch Petros’ visit to England in 1874 became a 
turning point in relations between England and the Syriac Jacobites; specifically, an 
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important stage of Syriac modernization in the nineteenth century was the acquisition of 
a printing press and the subsequent production of books. 

The use of technology and scientific methods by the missionaries contrasted with 
their veritable absence in the Ottoman empire and highlighted the necessity for modern- 
ization. The missionaries presented models to Christian communities of regional modern- 
ization and the development of foundations such as schools, hospitals, and small-scale 
handicraft factories. These examples influenced the Syriac Christians especially in the cul- 
tural sphere. Some members of the Church thought that Old Syriac, or even Hebrew and 
Greek, should be taught and they dreamed of recreating the ancient ‘School of Edessa’.”® 
The impact of the process of modernization on education can be seen even more clearly in 
the school that the Society of Syriac Brothers inaugurated for Syrian Jacobites in Diyar- 
bekir in the year 1879.7? 

A further important outcome of the missionary activities was that some Syriacs 
began to question the relevance of the Church and its traditional rituals in the modern 
world. These suspicions regarding the Church played an important role in the rise of 
ethnic Syriac nationalism by motivating Syriacs to search for a unifying factor other 
than the Church. Based on this new conceptual framework, appeals were made to all 
‘Syriac’ Churches to leave aside religious differences and unite.®° Syriac intellectuals 
defined Syriacs no longer by religious criteria but through a common ‘Assyrian’ nation- 
ality. This situation resulted in a new and acute division in the twentieth century between 
secular nationalists and pious Church members. 
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Examining the treatment of Byzantium in the history textbooks that were used in Turkish 
secondary education from the foundation of the Turkish republic in 1923 to the present, I 
argue that the history of this treatment can be divided roughly into four periods, during 
which the Turkish, Graeco-Roman, and Islamic parts of Anatolian history have been 
differently emphasized depending on the current ideological concerns. The presentation 
of Byzantium has diminished progressively since the beginning of the republican period, 
both in volume and scope, and is currently dwarfed by the extensive and detailed treatment 
of Turkish and Islamic history. A negative image of Byzantium is produced and dissemi- 
nated in the textbooks through mechanisms of exclusion, overemphasis, and distortion. 


Knowledge is never neutral, it never exists in an empiricist, objective relationship to 
the real. Knowledge is power, and the circulation of knowledge is part of the social 
distribution of power. The discursive power to construct a commonsense reality that 
can be inserted into cultural and political life is central in the social relationship of 
power. The power of knowledge has to struggle to exert itself in two dimensions. 
The first is to control the ‘real’, to reduce reality to the knowable, which entails pro- 
ducing it as a discursive construct whose arbitrariness and inadequacy are disguised 
as far as possible. The second struggle is to have this discursively (and therefore 
sociopolitically) constructed reality accepted as truth by those whose interests may 
not necessarily be served by accepting it.! 


The schooling process is one of the means through which hegemony is exerted indirectly 
through consensus and persuasion. As Michael Apple argues, the entire schooling process 
is political, and is a battleground for the definitions of legitimate authority and culture.? 
Textbooks in modern educational institutions stand right in the middle of the struggle 
over the distribution of power in a society, a struggle in which the dominant discourse 
first constructs the knowledge in textbooks as ‘a commonsense reality’, and then circu- 
lates it in schools as ‘truth’. It is both the nature of the knowledge produced and the 
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type of audience targeted that gives textbooks their power. With regard to the production 
of knowledge, history textbooks aim at constructing a straightforward and easy-flowing 
narrative out of an immensely complicated total sum of human experience, offering 
plenty of clear-cut definitions in simplified language but no critical thinking or alternative 
explanations. With regard to the type of audience, readers of the books in question con- 
stitute a substantial section of society, and they are captive, both physically and intellec- 
tually, to the process of learning the ‘truth’.* 

In Turkey, a selective construction of history in textbooks which is, in Mete Tungay's 
words, ‘full of undoubted/absolute knowledge presented in a dogmatic manner’, serves to 
create a ‘national culture’ defined by the dominant ideology.* If we accept the definition of 
indoctrination as the conscious attempt to cause people to hold certain beliefs that are pre- 
sented as truths and are not subject to questioning,” then schools in Turkey are among the 
spaces where a process of ideological indoctrination works in its most intensive form. 
Scientific studies on history education in primary and secondary schools in Turkey 
began to appear in significant numbers beginning in the 19905. While one can find 
studies in school textbooks on the representation of ancient Anatolian civilizations, 
Turks, Europeans, early Islam, and the Turkish Revolution, the absence of any similar 
investigation of Byzantium is rather surprising.’ Etienne Copeaux’s comprehensive exam- 
ination of history textbooks in republican Turkey, which contains a six-page section 
devoted to the presentation of Byzantium, Herkül Millas' short article on the presentation 
of Greek history in Turkish textbooks, which contains a single paragraph on the Byzantine 
empire, and Michael Ursinus' articles on the late Ottoman perception of Byzantium are 
currently the only discussions of the subject in the academic literature.? 
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My aim in this article is to examine the treatment of Byzantium in history text- 
books.’ In investigating the construction of Byzantine history in textbooks, I hope to 
expose both how much of the presentation of Byzantine history was shaped according 
to the purposes and needs of the official ideology, as well as the arbitrariness and inade- 
quacy of the discourse in question. The specific time period that is covered in this inves- 
tigation spans most of the twentieth century, starting with the foundation of the Turkish 
republic in 1923 and ending with the present time. The textbooks that are included in this 
examination were used in secondary education, which covers the ninth to the eleventh or 
twelfth grades depending on the period (Lise), excluding from the present study text- 
books used in primary schools (mandatory for eight years) and higher education insti- 
tutions. Development of Byzantine studies in Turkish universities deserves a separate 
treatment, but suffice it to say that the evolution of the treatment of Byzantium in univer- 
sities was similar to the evolution in secondary education, although there is an increasing 
academic interest towards Byzantium in Turkey in the last two decades. More 
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specifically, I examined only the curriculum of history classes in general secondary 
schools (Genel lise), leaving the curriculum of vocational, religious, military, and 
private high schools outside the purview of this study. The written material that I con- 
sulted is limited to the textbooks used in general history courses, excluding courses 
about art history, the history of Islam (Islam Tarihi), and the history of Turks (Türk 
Taribi) that are occasionally taught as electives. One needs to investigate not only 
what has been said, that is to say the grammar and the vocabulary of the language 
used to talk about the past in textbooks, but also the conditions in which the language 
was created, i.e., the structure of the educational system, internal conflicts and 
common interests that were formed in and did form the educational institutions, the 
role of governmental structures in the organization of educational policies and curricu- 
lum, and the process of publishing textbooks.’ Moreover, the transmission of a 
message cannot be achieved without the involvement of an agent who is instrumental 
in the transmission and a recipient who processes the message. In other words, both tea- 
chers and students make sense of the transmitted message in their own ways and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, develop a means of resistance to the ideologically charged 
*'knowledge'.'? However, recognizing the spatial and research limits of the current inves- 
tigation, I propose to focus on the discourse itself rather than on the material conditions 
and actors that contributed to the formation of the discourse. Therefore, discussion of 
issues such as the formal decision-making process concerning the content of curriculum 
and official statements about the purpose of education by the Ministry of Education in 
Turkey are deliberately excluded from the present work. Instead, the focus is shifted 
towards the following questions: 1. Compared to the discussion of other historical 
periods or areas, how significant is the section on Byzantine history in terms of scope 
and volume? 2. What mechanisms were used to create the knowledge of Byzantine 
history presented in textbooks? 3. Is there a change in the presentation of Byzantine 
history to students throughout the period in question? In an attempt to answer the ques- 
tions posed above, I argue in this paper that the treatment of Byzantine history in the 
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Turkish secondary education system during the republican era has been very limited. 
Especially in recent decades, the short discussion of Byzantium in textbooks focus 
largely on political history and are dwarfed by the extensive and detailed examination 
of Turkish and Islamic history. A negative image of Byzantium is produced and dissemi- 
nated in the textbooks through mechanisms of exclusion, distortion, and overemphasis, 
all of which aim at delegitimizing the Byzantine phase of Anatolian history and replacing 
it with a Turco-Islamic one.'? Moreover, the treatment of Byzantine history in textbooks 
was not uniform during the republican era. The history of this treatment can be divided 
roughly into four periods depending on the current ideological concerns: a. Westernist/ 
orientalist period (1923-31), b. Nationalist period (1932—40s), c. Humanist period 
(1940s—70s), d. Turco-Islamist period (1970s-present). 

The first period covers approximately a decade starting from the foundation of the 
new republic in 1923 and ending in 1931 when Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk) presented his 
grand thesis on Turkish history. The most important change in the educational system in 
the early years of the republic was related to organization. While the Unification of Edu- 
cation Law (Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu), which was promulgated іп 1924, initiated the 
centralization and secularization of the education system and brought private and reli- 
gious schools under the control of the Ministry of National Education, secondary edu- 
cation was organized into two sections of three years each, comprising junior high 
school (ortaokul) and high school (lise). In this period, textbooks written by Emin Áli, 
Ahmet Refik, and Ahmet Halit (Yaşaroğlu), continuing the late Ottoman tradition, 
emphasized the early modern and modern history of the European continent, but did 
not neglect the treatment of Turkish and Islamic history either.!* The first book of 
Emin Áli's Umumi Tarih (General History), published in 1929 and taught in the ninth 
grade, deals with ancient history up to the beginning of Middle Ages, while the second 
book covers the Middle Ages from the end of the sixth century to the fifteenth century 
and was taught in the tenth grade. In 319 pages the first book covers the history of 
Ancient Near East, Turkish Central Asia, Ancient Greece, and Ancient Rome in chrono- 
logical order, with Byzantium appearing naturally at the end of the section on the Roman 
Empire and taking up five pages. Emin Ali provides basic information on Byzantine 
administration and the succession system in the Late Antique period, and devotes a rela- 
tively long section to the political developments during Justinian's reign in the sixth 
century. A more detailed treatment of Byzantium is given in the beginning of the 
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second book of Umumi Tarib, which starts its discussion of the Middle Ages with a long 
presentation of the history of early Islam, and continues with the history of the first 
Muslim Turkish states in Central Asia and Iran, the Great Seljuks, the Anatolian 
Seljuks, and the early Ottomans up to the fifteenth century. While the history of the 
Middle Ages and feudalism in western Europe is covered in a separate chapter, Byzan- 
tium is introduced during the discussion of the rise of Islam as one of the main political 
forces together with the Sassanids. In eleven of the 350-page-volume, one finds a survey 
of the reign of Herakleios since his years in power correspond to the period of Arab 
expansion, as well as a re-examination of the subjects that are covered in the first 
book. This section ends with a discussion of culture in the Justinianic era in the mid-sixth 
century, which consists of the presentation of Justinianic law together with some discus- 
sion of the Great Palace and Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. One does not find any 
treatment of Byzantine history in the central and later Middle Ages, although the 
history of Seljuk and Early Ottoman Anatolia is covered in detail.'é Another textbook, 
entitled Umumi Tarib I (General History I) and written by Ahmet Refik, follows a 
model that is greatly similar to the textbook of Emin Áli. Published in 1929 and used 
in the ninth grade, Umumi Tarih I offers in sixteen pages out of 451, an extensive 
presentation of Byzantine dynastic history from the early fifth century to 1453, and a 
relatively detailed exposition of different aspects of Byzantine civilization, namely the 
Byzantine political system, social classes, daily life, economy, the capital city, religious 
life, the Church, law, intellectual life, and art.'” 
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Close reading of Ahmet Refik's and Emin Áli's textbooks reveals a number of 
important points that connect these textbooks to the contemporary European scholar- 
ship of the early twentieth century. First, Umumi Tarib I by Ahmet Refik contains sec- 
tions that seem to be translations or paraphrases from French textbooks. Translating 
from French textbooks was a common practice in this period, to the point that it was 
openly criticized by Yusuf Akqura at a conference at the Istanbul Teachers’ School 
(Istanbul Muallim Mektebi) in 1925.1? The spellings of certain terms like ‘iconclaste’ 
betray their French origins, and many metaphors and parallels that were employed in 
the book are related to French culture, for example *Constantinople was like Paris' 
and ‘the Comnenian dynasty was similar to the French Capetians'. The negative treat- 
ment of Turks also makes it obvious that the work was not written in Turkey. For 
instance, the author refers to the ‘incessant aggressions of the Turks against the Byzan- 
tines.!? Moreover, both textbooks reflect the basic attitude of early twentieth century 
European scholarship towards Byzantium in its appreciation for the grandeur of this 
Christian and Greek empire but simultaneous disdain for its so-called over-centralized 
monarchical rule. On the one hand, Byzantium is portrayed as the guardian of the 
ancient Graeco-Roman legacy, especially of Roman law, and the barrier that kept bar- 
barians away from Europe. On the other hand, Byzantine emperors are presented as 
almost absolute monarchs, who *made their subjects worship them', and the Byzantine 
court is depicted as a centre of political intrigue; lack of a line of succession to the 
throne is given as the cause of the rapid turnover of emperors, and the involvement of 
empresses in state affairs is perceived as a negative development.”° 

This presentation of Byzantium in the textbooks did not last, as the Turkish edu- 
cational system underwent major changes in the early 1930s that overhauled the previous 
university system as well as the primary and secondary school curricula. The young 
republic needed to construct a ‘national history’ that would act as a prism through 
which the history of humanity as a whole could be seen and interpreted. The new national 
history was a reaction to the Eurocentric view of history and anti-Turkish views that were 
ingrained in the textbooks of the 1920s. Mustafa Kemal's personal commitment to the 
study of Turkish history as well as the endeavours of intellectuals such as Mehmet 
Tevfik Bıyıkoğlu and Yusuf Akçura, who gathered together the Türk Ocakları Tarih 
Tetkik Heyeti (Turkish Hearths Committee for Historical Studies), resulted in 
the creation of the ‘Turkish Historical Thesis’ in 1930, published as ‘Türk Tarihinin 
Ana Hatlar? (The Major Tenets of Turkish History). The thesis placed the Turks on 
the.centre stage of world history. It propounded that the Turks had emigrated 
from Central Asia, and established the major cultures, such as the Sumerian and 
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Hittite, in the Near East. The thesis intentionally diminished the role of Islam in Turkish 
culture, and established a connection between ancient Anatolian civilizations and 
modern Turkey. Meanwhile, the Society for the Study of Turkish History (Türk Tarih 
Tetkik Cemiyeti), which was established in 1931 in order to provide support to the 
Turkish Historical Thesis, published for high schools, in 1932, a four-volume textbook, 
entitled Tarib. This text was largely based on the Major Tenets of Turkish History.?! 
The first volume of Tarih covers the pre-historic period and the history of the ancient 
Near East, Central Asia, and the Graeco-Roman Mediterranean up to the fourth century 
CE, while the second volume presents the history of the Middle Ages in Europe, the Near 
East, and Central Asia up to the fourteenth century, leaving the discussion of the 
Ottoman empire and pre-modern Europe to the third volume. In the second volume, 
the history of the medieval Turkish states in Eurasia and Near East from the fourth to 
the thirteenth centuries is told in detail, in tandem with the European history of the 
same period. In this volume, the term Turk is defined very loosely: Avars, Huns, 
Khazars, Bulgars, Peceneks, Kumans, and Kipchaks are all defined as Turks.?? The 
history of Byzantium is covered in the second volume in the section on the transition 
from the Roman empire to the medieval world. Out of 343 pages, only five are 
devoted to Byzantium, and the discussion is limited to the Byzantine empire in the late 
antique period, especially in the reign of Justinian (527-65). Religious strife in the 
Church that was caused by Trinitarian and Christological controversies, the political, 
military and cultural developments of the Justinianic age, and the subsequent decline 
of the empire in the century following the Justinianic age are the subjects that constitute 
the teaching material on Byzantine history. One encounters both positive and negative 
remarks about the Byzantines in the text. On the one hand, it is stated that the Byzantine 
Empire experienced victorious periods in the Justinianic and later eras, and medieval 
Constantinople became a centre of law, philosophy and industry. On the other hand, 
the early fifth century Byzantine emperors are described as ineffective rulers (iktidarsiz), 
leaving the matters of the state to the female members of the imperial family. Further- 
more, it is noted that the Byzantine empire was under constant attack by its enemies, 
against which it protected itself behind the city walls and/or by paying tribute.” 
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Although the writer promises to present the later history of the Byzantine empire in 
subsequent pages, one finds no full treatment of Middle and Late Byzantine history, 
except for very short references to the Byzantine armies and emperors as passive 
players used to illuminate Turkish history in medieval Anatolia and the Balkans. For 
instance, in the section concerning Seljuk Anatolia, we are told that there were already 
significant numbers of Turks living across the eastern border of the Byzantine empire 
under the Abbasids in the ninth century; Byzantine Anatolia was impoverished and 
under-populated during the Turkish expansion; Turks came in large groups and repopu- 
lated Anatolia spreading throughout the region in the eleventh century; and they met 
Pecheneg, Kipcak, and northern Oghuz Turks, whom the Byzantines had resettled in Ana- 
tolia.?^ These statements aim at delegitimizing Byzantine rule, and giving a Turkish char- 
acter to Anatolia before the first wave of Turkish expansion in the eleventh century. 

In addition to the exclusion of later Byzantine history from the textbook, one can 
clearly observe that the role of the Turks in Byzantine history is overemphasized. In 
the five-page long section on Late Antique Byzantium, the main actors seem to be the 
Turks rather than the Byzantines. The narrative starts with the fifth century emperors 
who hid themselves behind the walls of Constantinople against the ‘incursions of 
Turks from the West and the East', those of the West referring to the Huns of Attila. 
In the next century, the narrative continues, Justinian's army was composed mainly of 
Turkish mercenaries, with only a minority of the force consisting of Byzantines recruited 
from the native population; Justinian employed these troops to prevent Turkish incur- 
sions into Byzantine territory across the River Danube from reaching Constantinople. 
Finally, Justinian's successors had to grapple with Turkish and Arab attacks in the 
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next centuries.*° Another conspicuous point concerns the identity of Byzantine culture. 
The non-European nature of Byzantine culture is repeatedly underlined by the following 
statements: two suburbs of Constantinople, Kadikóy and Üsküdar, were Ionian localities, 
which in the eyes of the proponents of the Turkish Historical Thesis meant they were 
Anatolian, and since ancient Anatolia was settled by ancient Turkish populations, Ana- 
tolian meant Turkish. Secondly, it is clearly stated in italics in the text that the origins of 
Byzantine culture were to be found in Anatolia. This point is repeated in another form 
one page later, where it is claimed that Constantinople, even though it did not create a 
distinctive civilization, combined the dominant ‘Eastern’ culture with the Graeco-Roman 
culture that was an offshoot of the eastern culture.”° 

The history of textbook writing in Turkey took another turn in the 1940s, in the form 
of a reaction to the excesses of the previous period whose ideology was based on the 
Turkish Historical Thesis. The approach in this period can be called Humanist, because 
it emphasized the Graeco-Roman influence on culture, particularly in Anatolia. One of 
the main tactics of this approach was to appropriate Graeco-Roman culture for the repub- 
lic by arguing that Turkish identity should be based on culture rather than ethnicity, and 
that the real source of Anatolian culture was the Graeco-Roman world. This trend in text- 
book writing was also contemporaneous with the humanist movement of translating 
Greek, Roman and Western classics into the Turkish language.’ The first textbook reflect- 
ing this approach was written by Arif Müfit Mansel, Ziya Karal, and Cavid Baysun and it 
was used in high schools from 1942 to 1957. The textbook written by Bedriye Atsiz and 
Hilmi Oran and those by Emin Oktay and Niyazi Aksit were representative of this huma- 
nistic approach in later decades. Oktay and Akşit wrote high school textbooks both 
together and separately, and their works were printed continuously from the late 1950s 
to the late 19805.25 While the first volume of their series, taught in the first year of high 
school, is almost solely devoted to the discussion of ancient civilizations with a special 
emphasis on ancient Greece and Rome, the second volume starts with the division of the 
Roman empire in the late fourth century CE, and ends with the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire in the fourteenth century. The focus of the second volume is on the 
history of the Turkish people. The histories of Turkish people before Islam, the first 
Turkish states after the conversion to Islam in the eleventh century in Central Asia, the 
Near East and Anatolia, and the ‘Turkish’ states of the Near East and Central Asia in 
the later Middle Ages are narrated in detail. Nevertheless, medieval Arab, European and 
Byzantine histories are not neglected. The third volume covers the history of the 
Ottoman empire and Europe in alternating order from the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies. Even though the Turkish-centred views expressed in books produced during the 
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1930s were toned down in later decades, one cannot say that there is no excess of praise for 
the role of the Turks in history, especially in the third volume.?? Compared to the high 
school textbooks from the previous period, the textbooks of this time cover Byzantine 
history in more detail. The 1963 edition of the tenth grade history textbook written by 
Bedriye Atsiz and Hilmi Oran contain thirteen pages on Byzantium in a total of 205 
pages. Similarly, Niyazi Aksit’s textbook for the tenth grade, published in 1969, devotes 
16 pages out of 219 to the topic, while Emin Oktay’s textbook, published in 1988, allo- 
cates 20 pages out of 296 to Byzantium. All textbooks following the humanistic approach 
introduce Byzantium at the beginning of the material on the Middle Ages before the rise of 
Islam, and overall they follow Ahmet Refik’s organization from the 1920s. That is to say, 
the discussion in Atsız and Oran's text as well as in Akşit and Oktay's starts with a detailed 
narrative about the political history of Byzantium, divided into sections based on Byzantine 
dynastic families. In this dynastic division, Justinian's reign receives the lion's share, 
although the Heraclian and Comnenian dynasties are also treated in detail because the Her- 
aclian dynasty ruled Byzantium during the seventh-century Arab expansion, and the Com- 
nenians were masters of the Byzantine state during the establishment and expansion of the 
Anatolian Seljuk state. The discussion continues with a presentation of the Byzantine 
administration, army, religion and religious strife, social life, literature, and arts, with 
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The textbooks in the humanistic tradition provide a relatively complex and rich 
picture of Byzantine culture. For example, the Christological and Trinitarian controver- 
sies that divided the eastern churches in the Late Antique period, the theme system of the 
Middle Byzantine military organization, and various genres of Byzantine literature are 
explained in detail.?! It is not impossible to find neutral and even positive descriptions 
of Byzantium in these textbooks. For instance, Oktay states that Byzantium experienced 
one of its greatest periods under the Macedonian dynasty in the ninth to eleventh centu- 
ries; the Macedonians brought order, and made it their duty to provide the Byzantine 
people with peace and comfort. Oktay also draws the attention of students to the connec- 
tion between Roman law as codified by Justinian and later European law, which in turn 
contributed to Turkish civil law.?? As an aid to students, Oktay provides a list of second- 
ary sources from contemporary European scholarship at the beginning of the chapter on 
Byzantine history, and a detailed list of Byzantine buildings in Istanbul at the end of the 
chapter.?? However, negative treatment of Byzantium is also not difficult to find in the 
pages of these textbooks. Problems relating to succession to the throne, palace intrigues, 
and bloody assassinations are presented as endemic in Byzantine politics.** The argument 
that the Byzantine administration and army were mismanaged becomes more prominent 
in the sections on later Byzantine history. The misogynist and positivist attitudes of the 
textbook writers are also apparent. For instance, the empress Theodora, the wife of Jus- 
tinian, was, іп Atsız and Oran’s words, a wanton woman (Hafif mesrep bir kadındı) who 
meddled in the affairs of the state. They also write that religious conservatism had, evi- 
dently, reached extreme levels, disrupting the future of the Byzantine state shortly 
before the Iconoclastic controversy in the early seventh century.?? 

The fourth period, which can be seen as a reaction to the humanist era, is called a 
period of Turco-Islamic synthesis. A number of intellectuals arguing that Turkish 
culture is a synthesis of the pre-Islamic Turkic with the Islamic past became vocal 
especially in the highly politicized world of the 1970s, a decade that witnessed a confron- 
tation between leftist groups and political parties on one extreme, and right wing groups 
and parties on the other. The Turco-Islamic synthesis formed around a ‘Hearth of Intel- 
lectuals’ (Aydınlar Ocağı) in the 1970s, supporting the happy juxtaposition of Islam and 
Turkishness. This synthesis propagated the view that Islam was superior to Turkish 
culture, but the former could not survive and prosper without the agency of the Turkish 
element in the later Middle Ages. The Turco-Islamic synthesis acted as a source for a new 
legitimizing ideology for the Turkish republic with the 1980 coup d’état. The latter was 
eager to use the Turco-Islamic synthesis in order to counter the leftist/international pol- 
itical movements, and to control the masses through ideological indoctrination in which 
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concepts of nation and religion were used as a means of subjugation to the power of the 
state. This ideology enjoyed a prominent place in secondary school curricula. The history 
curriculum was nationalized; the role of Greco-Roman history was understated. History 
and geography courses in the seventh grade (during junior high school or ortaokul) began 
to be called ‘National History’ (Milli Tarib) and ‘National Geography’ (Milli Cografya). 
Specialized history courses such as General Turkish history or Islamic history were 
offered as alternatives to general history courses or as additional elective сошгѕеѕ.36 
The new Turco-Islamist approach came into high school education in 1976, with the 
adoption of a history textbook written by Ibrahim Kafesoglu and Altan Deliorman. 
Although Kafesoglu and Deliorman followed the model that the writers of the humanist 
period employed, that is to say, presentation of dynastic history first and information 
about Byzantine culture and art later, and although they had at least a few positive 
things to say about Byzantium, such as the statement that the Macedonian dynasty 
created a strong Byzantine empire, Kafesoglu and Deliorman limited the discussion 
about Byzantium to a mere five pages. They attributed various negative characteristics 
to the Byzantines, especially in the discussion of Byzantine-Turkish relations in the 
Middle Ages. Among the negative attributes, one can count Byzantine perfidy, secret 
diplomacy, and lack of security in Byzantine territories.?” The Turco-Islamist approach 
became the norm in the 1980s and is still the dominant paradigm for writing history text- 
books in Turkey up to the present day. High school textbooks written by Kemal Kara, 
Erdogan Mercil et al., Kazim Yaşar Kopraman et al., Abdullah Gündoğdu and Orhan 
Bulduk, Mehmet Maden et al., Yasemin Okur et al., and Vicdan Cazgir have all been 
approved or recommended by the Ministry of National Education from the 1980s to 
2009, and have been circulated quite widely. 

Among the textbooks based on this ideological background are Kemal Kara’s Lise 
Tarih I and Lise Tarih II, which are two of the most popular textbooks used in the last 
30 years. This two-volume textbook provides a typical example of the dominant approach. 
The first volume is divided into seven units of various lengths, with the first unit being an 
introduction to the discipline of history and the second investigating the ancient civiliza- 
tions in and around Turkey from 2000 BCE to the eleventh century CE. A total of three 
thousand years of Mediterranean history is reduced to a discussion spanning 45 pages 
out of 283 in total. In turn, units three to seven cover pre-Islamic Turkish history in 
Central Asia, early Islamic history until the arrival of the Turks in Anatolia in the eleventh 
century, the early Islamic Turkish world of the tenth to thirteenth centuries except for the 
Seljuks of Anatolia (such as the Tulunids of Egypt and the Great Seljuks), the later medieval 
Islamic Turkish world of the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries except for the Ottomans 
(such as the Mongols and the Timurids), and the Seljuks of Anatolia. The second year 


36 Сореаих, From the Turkish Historical Thesis to the Turco-Islamic Synthesis, 56-72. B. Güvenç et al., 
Tiirk-Islam Sentezi Dosyası [Dossier on the Turco-Islamic Synthesis] (Istanbul 1994). Kabapinar, ‘High- 
school textbooks as grounds for ideological dispute-II’, 28. 

37 İ. Kafesoğlu and A. Deliorman, Tarih II [History Ш (Ankara 1976) 73, 75, 88, 92, 213-18. 
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textbook basically covers Ottoman history with short chapters on European history scat- 
tered throughout the book (only 47 pages are devoted to European history in the 360 page 
volume). In such an arrangement, which heavily favours Turco-Islamic history, Byzantium 
appears on merely two pages at the very end of the second unit on ancient civilizations, 
specifically after the discussion of Roman history. Kemal Kara summarizes the political 
history of the Byzantine empire in a page and a half and finishes his discussion with a 
very short paragraph on Byzantine art and architecture. Byzantium reappears very 
briefly in the sections on Islam's expansion in the fourth unit. Here the information in 
the second unit is repeated along with some additional information on Byzantine religion 
and culture.?? As in all previous textbooks, information about Byzantium appears inter- 
spersed in units on the history of the Middle Ages, and not as its own unit. 
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38 К. Kara, Tarih I [History 1] (Istanbul 2007) 6-10, 48-50, 115, 117. 
39 Y. Okur et al., Tarih 9 [History 9] (Istanbul 2008) 67. 
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provided in two pages. The discussion ends with Herakleios, the Byzantine emperor who 
fought the Muslims in the early seventh century, and contains no reference to art or 
culture. *? 

The treatment of Byzantine history in textbooks propounding a Turco-Islamic 
approach is characterized by cases of outright mistakes, moral judgements, exclusion, 
and distortions. Kara calls the capital of the Byzantine empire ‘Bizans (Istanbul)' 
rather than Constantinople in one instance, and ‘Istanbul (Bizans)’ in another. He 
states that twelve dynasties ruled the empire prior to 1453, which is by no means 
correct. According to Kara, the empire began to lose its power after the eleventh 
century due to political and moral corruption. Here an element of moral corruption is 
introduced to prepare the reader for the take over of Anatolia by the Turks, and further- 
more, the period of the Macedonian dynasty from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, 
during which the Byzantine world experienced a military, economic, and cultural 
revival, is overlooked.^' Exaggeration and distortion, as two mechanisms of creating 
new ‘truths’, play their role in Kara's narration of the history of the Turks in medieval 
Anatolia. Kara takes great care to prove that Anatolia was frequented by Turks long 
before Manzikert: The Huns attacked eastern Anatolia through the Caucusus in the 
late fourth century and the Sabir Turks did the same in the sixth century. Later, Turks 
in the service of the Abbasids attacked Byzantine Anatolia in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries, with the result that many Turks settled in south-eastern Turkey. Students reading 
these lines are expected to think that the Turkish presence in Anatolia was almost 
eternal. Moreover, the statements about the situation in eleventh-century Anatolia 
shortly before the battle of Manzikert are supposed to leave no doubt that the arrival 
of the Turks was a felicitous event for the region, because Kara argues that social and 
economic life in Byzantine Anatolia was impoverished due to the lengthy wars with 
the Arabs.** These statements do not reflect the reality, because tenth and eleventh 
century Anatolia was economically prosperous and the population was thriving.^? 
Additionally, Kara writes that most of the inhabitants were Muslim under the Seljuks, 
an argument that has no factual basis.** Following Kara’s model, other recent textbooks 


40 E. Mergil et al., Tarih I [History I] (Istanbul 1989) 134—5, 139, 188-9. 

41 Kara, History 1, 6-10, 48-50. The idea that twelve dynasties ruled the Byzantine empire is repeated in 
M. Maden et al., Tarih I [History 1] (Istanbul 2007) 27. 

42 Кага, History I, 230-1, 280. 

43 The view that Byzantine Anatolia was largely depopulated and was a scene of constant warfare is also 
voiced in C. Cahen’s Pre-Ottoman Turkey: a General Survey of the Material and Spiritual Culture and 
History c. 1071-1330 (New York 1968) 64-5. For economic expansion in the period from the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries in Byzantium, see A. E. Laiou and C. Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy (Cambridge 
2007) 3, 65-8, 93, 164—5. A. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire, 900-1200 (Cambridge 
1989) 200-2. P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur le Xle siècle byzantin (Paris 1977) 287-93. For a more detailed 
examination of the Byzantine economy in the middle Byzantine period, see the relevant articles in 
A. E. Laiou (ed.), Economic History of Byzantium: from the Seventh Through the Fifteenth Century 
(Washington, D.C. 2002). 

44 Kara, History I, 279. 
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are concerned with establishing the Turkish character of Anatolia in the Middle Ages. 
They accomplish this task by presenting a number of groundless or currently unprovable 
statements, for instance repeating Kara's claim that Anatolia was invaded by Turkish 
people long before the eleventh century. They also attempt to prove that a sufficient 
number of Turks immigrated into Anatolia so that they actually changed the ethnic 
make-up of the region. According to this account, the Byzantines escaped to the 
western provinces in the face of Turkish expansion, and Turks repopulated the vacant 
countryside and cities in large numbers in the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries.*ó 
Even though some Byzantines escaped towards the west in response to Turkish expan- 
sion, we know that a sizable number of the autochthonous population remained in 
their native lands, and Greeks and Armenians formed the majority of the Anatolian 
population, especially in the first few centuries after the battle of Manzikert.*” 

The textbooks written in the last thirty years present an extremely negative view of 
the Byzantines. Both in the Late Antique and Late Byzantine periods, the Eastern 
Roman empire is depicted as being incompetent and unable to make its people 
happy. For instance, the authors in question claim that subjects of the Byzantine 
empire were suffering under heavy taxation shortly before the expansion of the early 
Muslims in the seventh century, and that Egyptian and Syrian Christians were dissatis- 
fied with Byzantine rule.** Dissatisfaction among the Near Eastern Christians with the 
Byzantine rulers regarding political and religious issues has been taken by some Byzan- 
tinists to be a major cause for the successful expansion of Muslims in the seventh 
century. However, some Byzantinists do not agree with this statement. /? A similarly 
dire picture is presented for the later Byzantine period. The authors of the textbooks 
claim that the Armenians in the eastern provinces of the Byzantine empire did not 


45 К. Y. Kopraman et al., Tarih I [History I] (Ankara 1993) 156. A. Gündoğdu and О. Ü. Bulduk, Tarih 1 
[History I] (Ankara 2002) 56. Maden et al., History I, 47, 161. Okur et al., History 9, 81-96. 

46 Gündoğdu and Bulduk, History, 217, 248. Kopraman et al., History I, 162, 165. Maden et al., History I, 
163, 190. Okur et al., History 9, 181. 

47 А. С. К. Savvides, Byzantium in the Near East: Its Relations with the Seljuk Sultanate of Rum in Asia 
Minor, the Armenians of Cilicia and the Mongols, A.D. c. 1192-1237 (Thessalonike 1981) 123- 
49. S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the 
Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley 1971) 169-94, 223-44. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 
190-1, 202-3, 326-8. 

48 Mercil et al., History I, 189. Kopraman et al., History I, 65. 

49 Referring to the religious divisions among the Christians of Byzantium, Walter Kaegi claims, ‘it is not 
clear that these divisions were decisive in weakening Byzantine authority'. W. E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the 
Early Islamic Conquests (Cambridge, 1992), 30, 213-18. Moorhead shows that Miaphysites of Egypt did 
not welcome the early Muslims, but many among them resisted the newcomers. J. Moorhead, "The Monophy- 
site response to the Arab invasion', 51 (1981) 579—91. For the response of Syrian Christians, see J. J. van 
Ginkel, "The perception and presentation of the Arab conquest in Syriac historiography: How did the chan- 
ging social position of the Syrian Orthodox community influence the account of their historiographies?' in 
E. Grypeou, M. Swanson and D. Thomas (eds), The Encounter of Eastern Christianity with Early Islam 
(Leiden 2006) 171-84. 
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support Byzantine rule, because the Byzantines obliged the Armenian Church to submit 
to the Church of Constantinople, destroyed the Armenian principalities, and obliged 
Armenians to emigrate to the western provinces.?? This overemphasis on the dissatisfac- 
tion of Byzantine subjects, coupled with the assertion that the Byzantine throne was 
constantly claimed by pretenders, conveys to students the message that the Byzantine 
empire did not have a legitimate right to rule.?! In the accounts of Turkish-Byzantine 
relations, Byzantines are depicted as paying taxes or tributes to Turks, or as violating 
the treaties signed with them, or as provoking the enemies of the Turks to attack 
them.?? For instance, Gündoğdu and Bulduk's textbook, recommended by the Ministry 
in 2002, provides a long list of Byzantine blunders and offenses against Turks: in the 
year 453, Attila died a mysterious death on the day he married a Byzantine princess; 
the Byzantines were able to stop the incursions of the Avars in the late sixth century 
only by paying them annual tribute; the Byzantine emperor Alexios Komnenos 
attempted to incite dissension and strife among the Turks in order to defeat СаКа 
Beg, but the latter ‘knew Byzantine intrigues very well’; and finally, taking advantage 
of the internal strife among the Seljuks of Rum in the late thirteenth century, the 
armies of the Empire of Trebizond attacked Sinop.?? 

To summarize the findings of the present research, Byzantine history occupies an 
extremely limited space in the textbooks, and is subject to various mechanisms of 
direct or more subtle intervention throughout all four periods discussed here. Quantified 
in terms of page numbers, Byzantium does not receive as much attention as Classical 
Greek and Roman history, let alone Turkish or Islamic history. The lengthiest treatment 
of Byzantine history is Emin Oktay’s 20-page discussion in a 296-page text that covers 
the Middle Ages, while most other textbooks, especially in the last thirty years, devote 
inexcusably short sections to Byzantium, in some cases amounting to only half a page 
on the topic amidst hundreds of pages that present medieval Turkish and Islamic 


50 Kopraman et al., History I, 162-3. Gündoğdu and Bulduk, History I, 208. Maden et al., History I, 162. 
It is true that during the resettlement of some Armenians in western regions such as Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
some tension existed between the new-comers and the local population, especially on religious grounds. 
However, this resettlement had some positive effects for the Byzantine economy and military security, and 
the religious hostility that Byzantines and Armenians felt towards each other was not, in Garsoian’s words, 
monolithic and uniform. T. W. Greenwood, ‘Armenian neighbours 600-1045’, in J. Shepard (ed.), The Cam- 
bridge History of the Byzantine Empire c. 500-1492 (Cambridge 2008) 363-4. J. Shepard, ‘Byzantium 
expanding, 944-1025’, in T. Reuter (ed.), The New Cambridge Medieval History c.900-c.1024 (Cambridge 
c2008) III, 603. N. G. Garsoian, "The problem of Armenian integration into the Byzantine Empire', in 
Н. Ahrweiler and A. E. Laiou (eds), Studies on the Internal Diaspora of the Byzantine Empire (Washington 
D.C. 1998) 53-124. For the positive role that Armenians played in the Byzantine army's push towards the east 
in the tenth century, see P. Charanis, Tbe Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon 1963) 32-5. 

51 On the fight for succession to the throne, see Kopraman et al., History I, 162. Maden et al., History I, 27. 
Okur et al., History 9, 170. 

52 Maden et al., History I, 47. Okur et al., History 9, 81-2. Cazgir et al., History 10, 13, 39. 

53 Gündoğdu and Bulduk, History 1, 58, 68, 216, 230. Okur et al., History 9, 169, 171. С̧ака Beg was a 
Turkish military leader who established a short-lived principality in the Aegean region in the eleventh century 
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history. However, as important as quantitative analysis is, qualitative analysis of how 
Byzantine history is treated in high school textbooks is also quite revealing in a different 
way. Careful investigation reveals that the approach to Byzantine history is characterized 
by exclusion, simplification, and distortion of various aspects of Byzantine history. The 
texts present a lopsided view of the multifaceted world of Byzantium, omitting discussion 
of important historical topics such as the Palaiologan dynasty of the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries, the later history of Byzantine Christianity, Byzantine relations with the Slavic 
world, and the Byzantine economy. On the other hand, the texts overemphasize the abso- 
lutist nature of the Byzantine state, over-taxation, and the supposedly dire effects of the 
lack of any succession rule, clearly intending to depict a problem of administration; 
emphasis on the control of the Church and powerful landlords over the peasants, and 
on the dissatisfaction of Byzantine subjects from various ethnic groups, present a Byzan- 
tine state that had antagonistic relations with its people. The complex nature of 
Byzantine-Turkish relations is reduced in the textbooks in question to a black-and-white 
picture in which the Turkish element, acting benignly towards but remaining distinct 
from the autochthonous population, became the majority over time via immigration 
from the east in the face of dwindling Byzantine communities that were themselves 
moving towards the west. In addition, one of the most frequently encountered mechan- 
isms of constructing a reality is distortion, which can be described as manipulation of the 
representation of a phenomenon through twisting and/or fabricating facts. A perfect 
example of distortion in the textbooks comes from the representation of Byzantine Ana- 
tolia in the eleventh century shortly before the Turkish expansion. Economic and demo- 
graphic facts are twisted or new demographic facts are fabricated in order to portray a 
negative picture of the period preceding the arrival of the Turks. Likewise, the frequent 
Byzantine employment of methods that aimed at solving international political or mili- 
tary problems through official or secret diplomacy rather than through brute force is pre- 
sented in the textbooks as evidence of Byzantine perfidy and a tendency towards 
intrigues. Minor distortions play their role in distancing Byzantium from the modern 
Greeks. For instance, Istanbul, not Constantinople is frequently employed as the name 
for the Byzantine capital city in texts and maps while in the medieval Greek the city 
was called Konstantinoupolis.?* All the mechanisms mentioned above appear most inten- 
sively in the most recent period discussed here; that is, starting in the late 1970s. The 
history textbooks of the last thirty years espouse a viewpoint that diminishes the role 
of the Byzantine empire in the early medieval Mediterranean reducing it to almost 
nothing, and which portrays the expansion by the Muslim Turks into former Byzantine 
territories in the later medieval period as historically justified and inevitable. 

Even though the textbooks studied in this paper are categorized into four major 
periods that championed European, Turkish, Classical Graeco-Roman, and 
Turco-Islamist perspectives respectively, one cannot claim that the four periods of text- 
book production were diametrically opposed to each other or that each succeeding 


54 Коргатап et al., History I, 83. Okur et al., History 9, 102, 148. Maden et al., History I, 27. 
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period was founded on the complete negation of the preceding one. It is possible to find 
themes that have remained dominant from the 1920$ to the present day, as well as themes 
that were developed in one period, and then incorporated in a transformed and/or com- 
pacted form in following periods. For instance, orientalist and misogynist interpretations 
of Byzantine history dating back from the early twentieth century persist throughout all 
four periods, portraying a Byzantine empire that was embroiled in palace intrigues, 
plagued by struggles for the throne, and dangerously open to the involvement of 
female members of the ruling dynasty in government, which had apparent negative 
effects. In a similar manner, in none of the periods concerned can one find a chapter 
devoted to the Byzantines in the discussion of the history of medieval Anatolia. Medieval 
Anatolian history is Turkish history. If there is any era of Byzantine history worth men- 
tioning, that is the Justinianic era. The mid-sixth century reign of the emperor Justinian is 
presented in relative detail in all the textbooks, and in some textbooks, the discussion is 
repeated twice in separate sections. For themes that were developed in one period, and 
then incorporated in an altered form in following periods, one can give the example of 
the humanistic approach. The humanistic approach that became dominant from the 
1940s to the 1970s — which is called the third period in this article — incorporated 
certain characteristics of the previous period even though it was born as a reaction to 
this previous period. Authors of the humanistic period, such as Niyazi Akşit and Emin 
Oktay, depict a Byzantium that is similar to the way it was portrayed in the 1920s in 
the complexity and richness of the data provided. However, one certainly feels the 
impact of the nationalist discourse of the preceding period: the groups called Avars, Hun- 
garians, and Cumans in the textbooks of 1920s become known in the humanistic period 
as the ‘Turkish Avars’, ‘Hungarians who were ethnically Turk’, and ‘Turkish 
Cumans’.°> In the same way the description of Anatolia before and during the arrival 
of the Turks in the eleventh century, which is used to justify the Turkish expansion, is 
borrowed from the nationalist-leaning second period. In other words, the textbook 
writing in the humanist tradition worked within the limits of the template provided by 
the book prepared by the Turkish Historical Society in 1931, although it modified this 
template and provided a much larger space for Classical Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
history. Similarly, the arguments that Byzantine art belonged to ‘eastern’ art, that the 
Turks had entered Anatolia before the eleventh century, and that their arrival/return 
was a felicitous occasion for the devastated region, began to be expressed in the 
second period of textbook writing, in the 1930s. These were developed to their furthest 
extent in the fourth period. The present discourse seems to be a compromise between the 
Turco-Islamist synthesis that developed after the 1980 coup d’ état and the contemporary 
ideology that champions the values of the early republican period and its view of history. 

In conclusion, as argued at the beginning of this paper, textbooks have been seen as 
one of the most powerful means by which students have been indoctrinated to believe a 
view of history that suits the purposes of the official ideology. The official ideology of the 
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Turkish republic has itself been subject to modifications, in response to the need for 
adapting to changing socio-political conditions, and/or to the struggles between 
various political communities that frequently resulted in some form of compromise. 
The high school textbooks which we examined in this paper provide a diachronic reflec- 
tion of these conflicts and compromises. In this ideological scheme as applied to the high 
school textbooks, Byzantium can never escape a number of negative attributes that serve 
the needs of the orientalist, nationalist and Islamist discourses. Yasemin Okur and her 
co-authors, who wrote a ninth-grade history textbook in 2008, use the following 
words in their description of Hagia Sophia (this description is unusually long for a text- 
book from the most recent period): 


Despite being a gigantic Byzantine structure of the sixth century, Hagia Sophia was 
‘an attempt’ that followed the Roman architectural tradition. It did not have any 
antecedent, nor was it imitated later. The contrast between the interior and the 
exterior, and the large dome are the legacy of the Roman tradition. The building 
is not elegant from the outside, but the interior is grandiose and glamorous like a 
palace ... In spite of its unique architecture, the structure has fundamental flaws. 
For this reason, Hagia Sophia could be kept intact throughout the ages only by 
spending treasure loads of топеу.?6 


The description of Hagia Sophia above may easily be read as the prime example of 
how Byzantium has been represented in Turkish high school textbooks: a territorially 
large and materially rich empire that was the continuation of the Roman world; an 
anomaly that was not imitated by later cultures; and a political entity that was fundamen- 
tally flawed and could only be sustained by vast financial resources. 
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